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CALENDAR 
SUMMER QUARTER 


June 8, 9, Monday and Tuesday—Summer quarter opens. Registra- 
tion. 


June 10, Wednesday— Class work begins. 

July 16, Thursday—Examination. First term closes. 
July 17, Friday—Registration for second term. 
July 18, Saturday—Class work begins. 

August 25, Tuesday—Final examination. 

August 26, Wednesday—Convocation. 


The college confers the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of 
Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. Requirements for these degrees are 
set forth fully in the annual catalog. 

The courses of instruction in the summer quarter are of great vari- 
ety. In addition to courses for teachers of the usual academic sub- 
jects, there are offered such professional and technical courses as will 
train teachers of education, agriculture, industrial arts, home econom- 
ics, health education, public health nursing, and physical education; 
also those which will prepare farm and home demonstration agents, 
supervisors, superintendents, principals, and Smith-Hughes experts, 
and the specialized courses which prepare for higher educational lead- 
ership. 

The credit value of each course in terms of quarter hours is given 
in parenthesis after each title. 

If interested, write the Registrar for catalog, giving requirements 
for degrees, additional courses, topical outline, and schedule of courses. 


Students may enter in the middle of the Spring Quarter, April 29, 
and complete a semester of work by the end of the Summer Quarter; 


or they may complete two-thirds of a scholastic year by entering 
March 21. 
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FACULTY 


BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE President of the College 
A.B., A.M., LL.D., Trinity College; A.M., Ph.D., Columbia University ; principal 
of academy; superintendent of county schools; instructor in high school; pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education, William and Mary College; professor of 
secondary education, professor of psychology, and director of the summer 
session, University of Virginia; author of “Elementary Curricula of Germany, 
France, England, and America,” ‘Common Words Commonly Misspelled;” 
joint editor of “Southern Prose and Poetry.” 


KATHERINE ABERNATHY Home Economics 
B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher of Home Economics, high 
school, Clarksville, Tenn.; instructor, Home Economics, Georgia State College 
for Women, Valdosta. 


THOMAS P. ABERNETHY Economics 
A.B., M.A., College of Charleston; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; history, 
Marion Institute, the Army and Navy College; history, summer session, 
University of North Carolina; acting assistant professor of history, Vander- 
bilt University; professor of history and political science, University of 
Chattanooga. 


WALTER D. AGNEW History of Hducation 


A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University; M.A., Ph.D., Teachers’ College Columbia 
University; ten years teaching experience in public schools, academy and 
college; president, Missouri Wesleyan College; dean Chattanooga University ; 
president, Hedding College, Illinois; president, Womans College of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Mrs. ARMSTRONG ALLEN Beekeeping 


Teacher, elementary schools, Cooke County, Illinois; practical beekeeper; 
contributor to “Gleanings in Bee Culture,” ‘‘The Dixie Bee,’ ‘“‘Beekeeping as 
a Side Line; articles on beekeeping in American Bee Journal and Southern 
Agriculturist. 


SARAH ALLEN Assistant in Physical Education 
B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher, Arkansas College. 


JOHN B. APPLETON Geography 
Teacher’s diploma, St. Mark’s College, London; B.Sc., University of London; 
M.S., University of Chicago; high school teacher, England; graduate student 
and assistant, department of geography, University of Chicago. 


JAMES J. ASHER Agriculture 


BS: M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; principal, high school, Ewing, 
Ky.; principal and director of vocational education, Belleview, Tenn. 


OTHO CLIFFORD AULT Professor of Rural Economics 


A.B., Tri-State Normal College; A.B., Defiance College; graduate student, 
University of Chicago; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; teacher in rural 
schools; principal of schools; superintendent of schools in. Ohio; instructor, 
Defiance College; fellow, University of Chicago; assistant, University of 
Chicago; fellow, University of Wisconsin; professor, University of Florida. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE BAKER Spoken English 


A.B., Peabody College for Teachers; A.M., University of Chicago; graduate 
student, Harvard and Columbia; head of department of English, Oak Cliff 
High School, Dallas, Texas. 


Mrs. NANNIE M. BAKER Education of the Blind 


Pupil of Miss Frances Langworthy, of Perkins Institution; teacher, Alabama 
State School for the Blind; teacher of manual training for girls, Tennessee 
School for the Blind. 
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MARY BARRY Biology 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher of biology, Normal School, 
Commerce, Texas; graduate student, George Peabody College. 


CYNTHIA BAUCOM Millinery 


Practical experience in ali departments of commercial millinery work, including 
work as apprentice, trimmer, head trimmer, and teacher. 


ROBERT O. BEAUCHAMP Assistant in Chemistry 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in the grammar grades 
and high school, Horse Cave, Kentucky; principal, Riverside Heights Graded 
and High School; principal, High School, Hardinsburg, Kentucky; instructor, 
science, Peabody Demonstration School. 


NEIL BILLINGS History of Education 


B.S., University of Pennsylvania; teacher in Edinboro Normal School, and 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia; principal, Junior High School, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; graduate student, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


ALFRED BLACKMAN Physical Education 


B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Red Cross life-saving examiner; instructor, physical education, Peabody 
Demonstration School. 


FRANCES RANNEY BOTTOM Instructor in Biology 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; graduate student, University 
of Virginia; teacher of science, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


JAMES MILLER BRECKENRIDGE Chemistry 


A.B., Albion College; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin; principal, high school in South Dakota; research chemist, Welsbach 
Company; professor of chemistry, Carroll College; professor of chemistry, 
Wabash College; assistant director of experimental station, Hercules Powder 
Company; professor of chemistry and director of chemical laboratories, 
Vanderbilt University. 


RALPH H. BROWN Geography 


A.B., University of Pennsylvania; graduate student, University of Wisconsin; 
instructor, department of geography, summer session, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College; instructor, geography, University of Wisconsin. 


A. D. BROWNE Professor of Physical Education 


M.D., University of Tennessee; student in physical education Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. College; graduate student, Harvard University, Michigan Uni- 
versity, New York; graduate, medical college; director physical education medi- 
cal inspector, public schools, Newton, Massachusetts; director, physical educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina; medical and physical director, Miami Uni- 
versity; professor of physical education, Oregon State College; medical advisor 
and professor of physical education, Stanford University; director of physical 
education, summer school, University of California; vice president, National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 


ALICE V. BURDGE | Education of the Blind 


B.S., University of Cincinnati; summer course at Vineland, New Jersey; 
classes in sight saving, visiting teacher, social worker, department for the 
blind, Cincinnati Public Schools; supervisor of sight saving classes in Colum- 
bus, Springfield, Dayton, Middletown and Hamilton, Ohio. 


RICHARD E. BURTON English 


A.B., Trinity College, Conn.; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins; professor of English, Johns 
Hopkins; professoria] lecturer on English literature, University of Chicago; 
professor of English, University of Minnesota; author, “Dumb in June,” 
“Memorial Day,” ‘Literary Likings,’’ “Lyrics of Brotherhood,’ “Songs of the 
Unsuccessful,’’ ete. 
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W. W. CARPENTER Education 
A.B., A.M., University of Kansas; teacher of science and head. of science 
department, Phoenix Union High School, Arizona; student, University of 
Arizona; teacher of science and education, Northern Arizona Normal School, 
Flagstaff; dean, Phoenix Junior College; research scholar, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


IDA Z. CARR Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


A.B., Trinity College; student, home economics, in University of Virginia, 
Teachers’ College, Chicago University, and in Peabody College for Teachers; 
teacher in graded schools; teacher of home economics, Southern Industrial 
School, North Carolina. 


MARY EMMA CATHERWOOD Education of the Blind 
Kindergarten and primary diploma, Teachers’ College of Indianapolis; life 
license, issued by Indiana State Board of Education; primary teacher and 
supervisor, public schools, Plano, Jllinois; third and fourth grade teacher, 
Indiana School for the Blind. 


SAMUEL LEE CHESNUTT, JR. Agriculture 
A.B., B.S., University of Tennessee; principal, Holston Institute, Tennessee; 
teacher of agriculture, Farragut Schvol, Tennessee; professor of horticulture 
and floriculture, Alabama College; State supervisor of vocational agriculture, 
State Department of Education, Alabama; professor and supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


NEMOuRS H. CLEMENT French 
A.B., M.A., LL.B., Tulane University, Louisiana; Ph.D., University of Chicago; 
graduate student in University of California, Princeton University; instructor 
in French, University of Texas, University of California, Princeton University; 
assistant professor of French, University of California, Southern Branch; 
author, ‘‘The First French Sonneteers.”’ 


LEWIS C. CLEVENGER Animal Husbandry 
B.S., State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri; graduate student in 
science, University of Chicago; professor of Agriculture, State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville, Missouri; graduate student, Peabody College; superin- 
tendent of schools, Brashear, Missouri; superintendent of schools, Linneus, 
Missouri. 


Mary HARRIS COCKRILL English and Expression 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; certificate and diploma in expression, Ward- 
Belmont College; diploma in expression, Boston School of Expression; teacher 
of expression, East Tennessee State Normal; teacher of expression, Ward- 
Belmont College. 


GENEVIEVE COLLINS Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers. 


LEONIDAS W. CRAWFORD Professor of Religious Education 


A.B., Trinity College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., Northwestern Uni- 
versity; graduate student in Columbia University, Boston University; in- 
structor in English, Rutherford College; instructor in English, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn; professor of English, Sweet Briar College; dean and 
Heh 445 English, Emory and Henry College; author, ‘“‘Vocations Within 
the urch.” 


JOSIAH CRUDUP, JR. Physics 


A.B., Mercer University ; assistant instructor in Physics, Mercer University; 
teacher of Science, Agricultural High School, Athens, Alabama. 


J. THOMAS DAVIS History of Education 
Graduate, North Texas Normal; A.B., University of Texas; B.S., Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas; M.A., University of Texas; teacher of 
rural schools; teacher of Latin in high schools; principal of high schools; 
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eounty superintendent; city superintendent of schools of Texas; professor, 
history of education and administration, summer sessions, College of In- 
dustrial Arts, University of Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas; dean, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


KARY CADMUS DAVIS Professor of Agricultural Education 


B.S., M.S., Kansas Agricultural College; graduate of Kansas State Normal 
School; Ph.D., Cornell University; principal of State High School, Minnesota; 
teacher of science, State Normal School, Minnesota; professor of horticulture, 
West Virginia University and Experiment Station; principal of Dunn County 
School of Agriculture, Wisconsin; dean, State School of Agriculture, Canton, 
New York; professor of agronomy and principal agricultural courses, Rutgers 
College; director of teachers’ summer training school, Rutgers College; con- 
ductor of summer training schools for teachers in Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
author, “Productive Farming,’ “‘SSchool and Home Gardening,” “Horticulture,” 
“Productive Plant Husbandry;’® joint author, “Soils Manual,” ‘How to Teach 
Agriculture;’”’ editor, “Lippincott Farm Manuals;” etc. 


WILLIAM C. DICKINSON Assistant Professor of Landscape Design 


B.S., Massachusetts Agricultural College; graduate student, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; graduate student, Harvard University, School of Land- 
seape Architecture; instructor in agricultural sciences for the army, Texas 
and New Mexico. 


ALICIA DICKSON Associate Professor of Home ‘Economics 


BS., A.M., Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York; principal of 
West Lake School, Louisiana; head of domestic art work, Louisiana State 
Normal School. 


JOHN J. DIDCcOCcT Professor of Secondary Education 


Ph.B., M.S., University of Wooster; M.A., Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; instructor in biology, University of Wooster; teacher in Summer 
Normal School, University of Wooster; principal of high school, Illinois; assist- 
ant high school visitor, University of Illinois; joint author, ‘“‘Modern High 
School,” and “Early Steps in Science.’’ 


OLIVE J. DODGE Early Elementary Education 


H. 


B.S. and professional diploma in supervision, Teaches’ College, Columbia 
University; assistant principal, Nashua (New Hampshire) Training School; 
eritic teacher, State Normal School, Plymouth, New Hampshire; grammar 
assistant, summer session, Horace Mann School; teacher of methods and 
supervision, summer session, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; grammar grade 
supervisor, Mobile. 


L. DONOVAN Professor of Elementary Education 


Graduate, Western Kentucky State Normal School; A.B., University of 
Kentucky; A.M., Teachers’ College, Columbia University; graduate student, 
University of Chicago and George Peabody College for Teachers; rural teacher; 
elementary school principal; assistant superintendent of Louisville Public 
Schools; superintendent of Catlettsburg Public Schools; dean of State Teachers’ 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


FLETCHER BASCOM DRESSLAR Professor of Health Education | 


A.B., A.M., University of Indiana; Ph.D., Clark University; teacher in rural 
schools; teacher in high school; superintendent of schools; associate profes- 
sor of education, University of California; dean of the School of Education, 
University of Alabama; specialist in school hygiene and school sanitation, 
United States Bureau of Education; special agent, United States Bureau of 
Education; author of ‘Education and Superstition,” “American Schoolhouses,” 
“School Hygiene,” ‘Buildings and Grounds for Rural Schools.” 


CHARLES B. DUNCAN Sociology 


A.B., Central College; B.D., M.A., Vanderbilt University; graduate student, 
University of Chicago and University of Colorado; assistant director, Corre- 
spondence School, Methodist Episcopal Church, South; professor, sociology, 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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GEORGE S. DUTCH Associate Professor of Fine Arts 


Graduate, Massachusetts Normal Art School; student in landscape painting 
with Ernest Lee Major; student, the European Summer School; supervisor 
of Industrial Arts, Adams, Massachusetts; instructor in drawing and de- 
sign, summer session, University of Chicago; advisory editor, “Everyday Art;” 
joint author, ‘‘Practical Drawing, Art /Kducation Edition.” 


AUSTIN S. EDWARDS Educational Psychology 


B.S., Columbia University; M.A., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., Cornell 
University; teacher, public schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; instructor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; associate professor, University of Georgia; assistant 
superintendent of summer school, University of Georgia; professor of psy- 
chology, University of Georgia; author, ‘“‘The Fundamental Principles of 
Learning and Study,” ‘‘How to Study.” 


IMOGENE EDWARDS Swimming 


Swimming instructor for Y. M. C. A., McCallie Lake, summer session; student 
assistant in swimming, LaGrange College, Georgia. 


J: DJ FALES Secondary Education 


B.S., M.A., Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in graded schools, principal 
of high school, and superintendent of city schools, Kentucky; principal, Ash- 
land Senior High School, Kentucky. 


ADA M. FIELD Associate Professor of Food Chemistry 


A.B., Guilford College; graduate student, Bryn Mawr College; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Washington; A.M., Teachers College; teacher of science, Intermountain 
Institute, Idaho; graduate instructor in chemistry, University of Washington; 
professor of chemistry, Guilford College; assistant in nutrition, Teachers’ Col- 
lege; lecturer in dietetics, Women’s Medical College of New York. 


C. L. FINNEY English 


B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; assistant in 
English, Harvard University; instructor in English, University of Michigan; 
assistant professor in English, State University of Iowa. 


CLAUDE R. FOUNTAIN Physics 


A.B., University of Oregon; Ph.D., Columbia University: assistant in physics, 
Columbia University; associate professor of physics, University of Idaho; 
instructor of physics, Williams College; assistant professor of physics, Kenyon 
College; adjunct professor of physics, University of Georgia; professor of 
physics and astronomy, Mercer University. 


LUCILLE FOUST Elementary Education 


Graduate, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro; B.S., A.M., Pea- 
body College for Teachers: critic teacher; teacher of elementary education, 
Middle Tennessee Normal, Murfreesboro; head of department of history, Clarks- 
ville High School; principal, graded school, Vanceboro, North Carolina; teacher 
of Social Studies, Peabody Demonstration School. 


NORMAN FROST Professor of Rural Education 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University; principal and super- 
intendent of schools, Minnesota; district superintendent of schools, Water- 
bury, Vermont; instructor in education, summer session, Alfred University; 
author, “‘A Statistical Study of the Public Schools of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains.” 


Lucy GAGE Associate Professor of Elementary Education 


B.S., Teachers’ College, Columbia University; graduate, Chicago Free Kinder- 

garten Training School, Armour Institute; director of practice teaching in 

Chicago Free Kindergarten Training School: supervisor of Public School 

Kindergarten, Oklahoma City; director, Summer Vacation Schools, Chicago; 

eee department of Kindergarten, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
ichigan. 
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S. C. GARRISON Professor of Educational Psychology 


A.B., B.S., Wake Forrest College; A.M., Ph.D., George Peabody College for 
Teachers; principal of high school, county superintendent of schools in North 
Carolina; honorary fellow in psychology, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


HERBERT L. GASKIN Boy Scout Education 
B.S., Emory College, Georgia. 


E. J. GATWOOD Instructor in Music 


B.S. George Peabody College for Teachers; Supervisor’s Certificate, Cornell 
University; supervisor of music, Indiana. 


Mary ANNA GAUT Home Economics 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; student in home economics, 
Teachers’ College and University of Chicago; instructor in home economics, 
Hume-Fogg High School, Cornell University, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Illinois State Normal University, University of Chicago, Peabody 
Demonstration School. 


DAVID RIDGWAY GEBHART Professor of Music 


A.B. in education, Kirksville State Normal School, Missouri; pupil of Carl 
Schmidt, Octavia Hensel, and Richardson, in voice and theory; student, Col- 
lege of Music, Cincinnati; student in voice, Hans Seitz, Leipsic; supervisor of 
music, public schools, New Albany, Indiana; head of department of music, 
Kirksville State Normal School. 


Mrs. ETHEL J. GEBHART Music 


Piano, Mollie Scharf, H. A. Goodwin, Louisville, Kentucky; theory and har- 
mony, Ada Caskey, New England Conservatory of Music; piano, Johannes 
Goetze; student, Kirksville, Missouri State Teachers’ College. 


THOMAS R. GIBSON Coaching of Athletics 


Graduate student, Teachers’ College; director of physical education, athletic 
coach and director of playgrounds, Kenosha, Wisconsin; director of play- 
grounds, Racine, Wisconsin. 


LAWTON L. GORE Woodworking 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in University of Chicago 
High School; teacher of manual arts, Public Schools, Richard City, Tennessee. 


JULIA M. HARRIS Elementary Education 


Graduate, State Normal School, Florence, Alabama; B.S., M.A., George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; teacher, public schools, Birmingham, Alabama; 
principal, elementary school, Okmulgee, Oklahoma: assistant in Research Ele- 
mentary Curriculum, Columbia University. 


STANLEY A. HARRIS Boy Scout Education 


A.B., American University; certificate, Summer School of Boys’ Work, Eastern 
Y. M. C. A. School, Silver Bay; student and instructor, Southern Y. M. C. A. 
College; organized scout troop under British Scout Association; registered 
scoutmaster, Boy Scouts of America; general secretary and State boys’ work 
secretary, Kentucky; special field commissioner, Boy Scouts of America; 
national field commissioner, Boy Scouts of American; national field executive, 
Boy Scouts of America; instructor of scouting, Mercer University. 


GEORGE D. HASKELL Economics 


A.B., Amherst College, M.A., Ohio State University; graduate student, Colum- 
bia University; instructor in economics and psychology, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; instructor in Economics, Ohio State University; author, 
“Unemployment Insurance, and the Ohio Building Trades.”’ 


Mrs. WINNIFRED HATHAWAY Education of the Blind 


B.A., Radcliffe; M.A., New York University; instructor in English, Evening 
High School, New York; head of department of history and civics, Hunter 
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College; instructor of prospective teachers, Hunter College; secretary and 
lecturer of the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindnss. 


BENJAMAN F. HAUGHT Psychology 


A.B., West Virginia University; A.M., Columbia University; Ph.D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers; professor of Education, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College; professor of Education and Psychology, Trinity University, Texas; 
teacher in summer session, Louisiana State University; professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Louisiana State Normal College; professor of psychology, 
New Mexico State University. 


LAURA May HILL Assistant in Physical Education 


B.S., Peabody College for Teachers; graduate student in physical education, 
Harvard University; teacher of physical education in Ward-Belmont College; 
student assistant in Peabody College for Teachers; director of physical edu- 
cation in public schools, Helena, Arkansas; graduate student, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


Mary CLAY HINER English 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; assistant professor of 
English, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; instructor in English, 
summer sessions, University of Virginia; associate professor of the teach- 
ing of English, George Peabody College for Teachers; associate professor of 
English, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia. 


FRANK WILLIAM HOWE Economics 


A.B., University of Michigan; M.S., Michigan Agricultural College; D.Agr., 
Syracuse University; specialist in agricultural education, University of the 
State of New York; dean, College of Agriculture and professor of farm 
economics, Syracuse University, New York. 


H. O. HUNTER Boy Scout Education 


B.S, University of Louisiana; fifteen years’ experience scout executive; for- 
mer dean of scouting courses, summer sessions, Mercer University, Georgia. 


GEORGE P. JACKSON German 
Ph.D., University of Chicago; instructor in German, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Case School of Applied Sciences, University of Chicago, Oberlin 
College, and Northwestern University; assistant professor of German, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; associate professor of German, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; author, “The Rhythmic Form of the German Folk-songs,” ‘‘Gleim’s 
Grenadier-lieder,” “The Growth of Form in Verse and Music,” “The Great 
Romanesque Cathedrals of the Rhineland.’’ 


MARY MARGARET JAKES Physical Education 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; head of physical education, 
Georgia State College for Women, Valdosta. 


ALICE JANNEY English 


Graduate, State Teachers’ College, Farmville, Virginia; teacher Virginia pub- 
lic schools. 


FRANCIS LAMAR JANNEY English 


A.B., Roanoke College; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity; instructor, Racine College; student-assistant, fellow in English, fellow 

tf courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, professor of English, Hollins College, 
irginia. 


EARL KILBURN KLINE Spanish 


A.B., University of Oklahoma; B.A., M.A., Oxford: graduate student, Uni- 
versity of Goettingen, University of Leipsic, and University of Illinois; in- 
structor, University of Kansas; instructor, University of Illinois; professor 
of modern languages, University of Wyoming; professor of German and 
Spanish, University of Chattanooga. 
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Harry H. KROLL Agricultural Journalism 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; contributor to Southern Agri- 
culturist, American Agriculturist, Southern Ruralist, Indiana Farmers’ Guide, 
Ohio Farmer, Southern Magazine, Weird Tales, McClure’s Magazine, Peabody 
Journal of Education, ete. 


CLARENCE H. LANDER Associate Professor of Manual Training 


B.S., University of Michigan; B.S., Harvard University; teachers’ diploma, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Peabody College for Teachers; teacher 
in high school, Cleveland, Ohio; principal of high school, Delray, Florida; 
instructor in manual training, summer session, University of Florida. 


PHILIP LEBOUTILLIER Physical Education 


State College (Department of Physical Education), Albany, N. Y.; student 
at Springfield Y. M. C. A. College and University of Rochester; director, 
physical education, Syracuse and Owego, New York; director, Community 
Service, Maine; director of recreation, Nashville Parks. 


T. T. LINDSEY Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Bradley Polytechnic Institute; student at Lewis Institute, Stout Insti- 
tute, and Teachers’ College, Columbia University; teacher in schools of Oak 
Park, Illinois; instructor and head of department of manual training and 
mechanical drawing, University of North Dakota; director of manual arts, 
West Palm Beach, Florida; instructor in summer session, University of 
Florida; instructor, teacher-training department, Bradley Institute. 


CHARLES E. LITTLE Professor of the Teaching of Classical Languages 


A.B., Peabody Normal College; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University; graduate student, 
University of Chicago; principal of academy in Georgia; instructor in Latin 
and mathematics, Peabody Normal College; professor of Latin, Peabody Normal] 
College; superintendent of summer session and chairman of the faculty, Pea- 
body Normal College; author, ““Grammatical Index to Chandogya Upanishad.”’ 


FERNANDE I. J. Luck Health 


M.D., Indiana University; city health officer, laboratory technician; assistant 
physician, University of Indiana; author, ‘“‘Goitre at Indiana University.” 


THOMAS STUART LUCK Economics 


A.B., Randolph-Macon; M.A., University of Virginia; A.M., Harvard Univer- 
sity; graduate student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Wisconsin; Indiana high 
school principal; school superintendent; professor of economics, Buena Vista 
College; professor of history and political science, Teachers’ College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; instructor, economics, Vanderbilt University; assistant 
professor, economics and sociology, University of Indiana. 


MINNIE MARTIN Fine Arts 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; supervisor of drawing, city schools, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


JOSEPH G. MAYTIN International Relations 


A.B., M.A., University of California; Russian Diplomatic College, Vladivostok, 
Siberia; Travels in the Far East, including China, Japan and the Philippines; 
lecturer in Political Science, Mills College, California; graduate student, Uni- 
versity of California; lecturer in Political Science, University of California 
summer session; instructor in citizenship and graduate student, Stanford 
University; American Railway Commission to Russia; member of American 
Society of International Law, American Political Science Association, South- 
western Political Science Association, Russian Orientalist Society; instructor 
in International Law and Government, University of Texas. 


PAUL LUTHER MCFERRIN Music for the Blind 


Graduate, Missouri Wesleyan University; special pupil of Ernest R. Kroeger, 
and at Chicago Musical College; studied two years in Institute of Musical 
Art, New York; instructor and director of piano, organ and harmony, Ten- 
nessee School for the Blind. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER McMurry Professor of Elementary Education 


Graduate, Illinois State Normal University; student, University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., University of Halle, Germany; teacher in schools of Illinois, Colorado, 
and Minnesota; director of training department at Illinois State Normal 
University and at Northern Illinois State Normal School; member of faculty, 
summer session, University of Chicago and Teachers’ College, New York; 
member of extension faculty, University of Chicago; author, “General Method 
and Conflicting Principles of Teaching; joint author, ‘‘Method of the Recita- 
tion,’”’ seven volumes of “Special Methods,’ two volumes of ‘Courses of 
Study in the Eight Grades,’ three volumes of “‘Type Studies in Geography.” 


Mary Ep MEcoy Assistant in Fine Arts 


Instructor in fine arts, Valdosta State Normal, Valdosta, Georgia; supervisor 
of drawing, Independence, Kansas. 


ALFRED WILLIAM MILDEN Classical Languages 


B.A., with classical honors, University of Toronto; fellow in Greek, Johns 
Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; classical master,. 
Barrie Collegiate Institute, Ontario; professor of classics, Emory and Henry 
College, Virginia; professor of Greek and dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Mississippi; author of papers on classical and educational 
topics; contributor to Syntax of Classical Greek, Part 2 (Gildersleeve-Miller). 


MAMIE NEWMAN Associate Professor of Home Economics 


A.B., Trinity College; A.M., George Peabody College for Teachers; French 
and mathematics, Blackstone Institute, Virginia; Mount Olive High School, 
North Carolina; associate in home economics, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Virginia. 


A. E. PARKINS Professor of Geography 


B.Pd., A.B., Michigan State Normal School; B.S., Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago; teacher in rural schools and high schools, Michigan; assistant in 
chemistry and instructor in geography, Michigan State Normal School; teach- 
ing assistant and research assistant, University of Chicago; instructor in 
agriculturai geology and geography, University of Missouri; author, ‘‘The 


Historical Geography of Detroit,’ ‘Studies in the Development of Trans- 
portation in Pennsylvania;’ co-author of McMurry & Parkins’ “Series of 
Geographies; author of a manual to accompany McMurry & Parkins’ 


geographies; author of several short papers published in geographical journals; 
associate editor, “Journal of Geography; editor, ‘“‘Annals of Association of 
American Geographers.” 


Mrs. E. L. PARSONS Latin 
A.B., A.M., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher of Latin, Peabody 
Demonstration School. 


Maup&t M. PATTERSON Mathematics 
A.B., University of Illinois; graduate study, University of Chicago and 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; teacher of mathematics, high school, 
Urbana, Illinois; Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Illinois; Edinboro 
State Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON Professor of the Teaching of English. 
A.B., A.M., Oberlin College; Ph.D., University of Chicago; graduate student, 
Oberlin College, University of Minnesota, Harvard University, University of 
Chicago; instructor, Oberlin College; East High School, Minneapolis; Noble 
and Greenough School, Boston; Harvard University; professor, Carleton Col- 
lege; assistant professor, University of Wisconsin, University of Chicago; 
assistant superintendent of schools Winnetka, Illinois. 


CLEMENTE PEREDA Spanish 
Teacher of Spanish, Ciales High School, Ciales, Porto Rico, and University of 
Porto Rico. 
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JOSEPH PETERSON Professor of Psychology 


B.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago; principal of schools, Utah; principal of 
Cassia Academy, Idaho; instructor in psychology and education, summer ses- 
sion, Drake University; professor of psychology, Brigham Young University ; 
professor of psychology, University of Utah; professional lecturer in psy- 
chology, assistant professor in psychology, University of Minnesota; author, 
“Combination Tones and Other Related Auditory Phenomena,” ‘“‘The Place 
of Stimulation in the Cochlea versus Frequency of Vibration as the Direct 
Determiner of Pitch,” ‘“‘The Completeness of Response as an Explanation 
Principle in Learning,” ‘Illusions of Direction Orientation,’ ‘“‘The Nature and 
Probable Origin of Binaural Beats,’ ‘‘The Effect of Length of Blind Alleys 
on Maze Learning,” “An Experiment on Twenty-four White Rats,” ‘Experi- 
ments in Ball Tossing,” “The Significance of Learning Curves,’ “Frequency 
and Recency Factors in Learning by White Rats,’ “The Psychology of 
Handling Men in the Army,” “The Functioning of Ideas in Social Groups,’ 
“Experiments in Rational Learning.”’ 


SHELTON J. PHELPS ' Professor of School Administration 


B.S., State Normal School, Springfield, Missouri; A.M., Ph.D., George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; teacher and principal in high school and super- 
intendent of schools in Missouri; principal, junior high school department 
training school, Springfield (Missouri) State Normal School; professor of 
mathematics, Springfield (Missouri) State Normal School; professor of sec- 
ondary education, Vermont University. 


MARINA PHILLIPS Early Elementary Education 


B.A., Peabody College for Teachers; M.A., Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; teacher in the primary grades, Nashville City Schools; critic teacher, 
second and third grades, East Texas State Teachers’ College; professor of 
Elementary Education, East Texas State Teachers’ College. 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM English 


B.A., Vanderbilt University; B.A., Oxon; Rhodes scholar from Tennessee; 
teacher of Latin, Hotchkiss School; lecturer in English at Colorado State 
Teachers’ College; instructor and associate professor of English at Vander- 
pe ppt ba tg A author, ““Poems About God,” “Grace After Meat,” and “Chills 
an ever.” : 


ELIZABETH FROST REED English 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; A.M., Columbia University; teacher 
of English, Hillman College, Clinton, Mississippi; teacher of English, Sayre 
College, Lexington, Kentucky; instructor in English, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


PERLEY ISAAC REED Journalism 


A.B. (magna cum laude), A.M., Marietta College; Ph.D., Ohio State Uni- 
versity; student in academic publicity and administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity; professor of English, Ogden College, Bowling Green, Kentucky; head 
department of English and executive secretary, school of liberal arts, Mary- 
land State College, College Park, Maryland; special examiner, United States 
Civil Service Commission; personal and educational adviser to students, and 
executive head of the courses in journalism, West Virginia University ; author, 
“American Characters in Native American Plays,” and magazine articles. 


T. H. REYNOLDS History 


A.B., University of Oklahoma; A.M., University of California; head of history 
department, Southwestern State Teachers College; assistant, history de- 
partment, University of California, Berkeley; head, history department, North- 
western State Teachers’ College, Alva, Oklahoma. 


AGNES FRASER RICE Karly Elementary Education 


Graduate, State Normal, Mankato, Minnesota; student, University of Chi- 
cago, Iowa State Teachers’ College; critic in training, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College ; experience in public schools of Minnesota, Michigan, and Illinois: 
assistant critic in teaching, Iowa State Teachers’ College; critie in teaching, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College; instructor, summer school, University of Ten- 
nessee; George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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ABBIE ROBERTS Professor of Nursing 


B.S., University of Cincinnati; A.M., Columbia University; diploma in educa- 
tion and supervision in public health nursing, Teachers’ College; supervising 
nurse at Henry Street Settlement, New York City; visiting nurse in Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary, Cincinnati; superintendent of the Cincinnati Visiting Nurse 
Association; reorganizing the social service department of the Rochester Gen- 
eral Hospital, Rochester, New York. 


ALFRED I. ROEHM Professor of the Teaching of Modern Languages 
A.B., A.M., University of Indiana; Ph.D., University of Chicago; graduate 
student, University of Leipsic; teacher in rural schools; teacher of Latin, 
German, and principal of high school, Indiana; instructor in German, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; head of department of German, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; director of education, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia; author, 
“History of Stage Directions of the German Drama,” “Bibliography and 
Critique of the German Translations of American Poetry,” ‘Practical Begin- 
ning German.” 


BERT A. ROLLER English 
B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; student in Sorbonne, Paris; 
teacher of English, Peabody Demonstration School. 


IRWIN ROMAN Mathematics 
A.B., Washington University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago; assistant 
in Physics, Washington University; assistant in Mathematics, University of 
Chicago; instructor in Mathematics, Northwestern University associate pro- 
fessor, Mathematics, Vanderbilt University. 


Mary T. ROUDEBUSH 
Medical Examiner for Women and Professor of Physiology 
B.S., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S., University of Wisconsin; 
M.D., Johns Hopkins University; interneship, New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Boston, and St. Louis; assistant, physical education, 
Mississippi State College for Women. 


HERBERT CHARLES SANBORN Philosophy 
Ph.B., Boston University; A.M., Tufts College; Ph.D., magna cum laude, 
Munich; professor of philosophy and psychology, Washington College, Ches- 
tertown, Maryland; professor of philosophy, Vanderbilt University. 


CHARLES M. SARRATT : Mathematics 
A.B., Cornell University; A.M., Syracuse University; assistant professor of 
engineering mathematics, Syracuse University; associate professor of mathe- 
maties, Vanderbilt University; joint author, ‘“‘Alexander-Sarratt Arithmetic.” 


JESSE M. SHAVER Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Vanderbilt University; student, Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts; work toward Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


L. B. SHERRILL Swimming 


Director of physical education, Port Arthur, Texas; student, University of 
Illinois; director of summer playground recreation work and swimming, Port 
Arthur Public Schools. 


CHARLES C. SHERROD Education 


A.B., LL.B., Valparaiso University, Indiana; M.A., Ph.D., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; principal of high schools, Shelby, Knox, and Monroe 
Counties, Tennessee; Teacher, Knoxville High School; principal, Normal Train- 
ing High School, Kansas; teacher, history and civics, East Tennessee State 
Normal; superintendent, city schools, Morristown, Tennessee; director of in- 
struction, Peabody Demonstration School. 
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HELEN F. SHIBLEY Home Economics 
B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher, rural schools, Scotland 
County, Missouri; instructor, home economics, Georgia State College for 
Women, Valdosta. 


RUPERT M. SMITH Agriculture 
B.S., Peabody College; teacher of agriculture, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville; teacher of agriculture, high school, Springfield, Tennessee; 
instructor, Peabody Demonstraton School. 


GRACE SOBOTKA Instructor in Fine Arts 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher, Alabama public 
schools; student, Art Institute, Chicago. 


THOMAS S. STAPLES History 
Ph.B., Emory College; A.M., Ph.D., Columbia University; teacher in public 
schools, Lutherille, Georgia; tecaher in history in Academy of Central 
College, Missouri; professor of history in Hendrix College. 


ANTHONY STAVASKI W oodworking 
Graduate, Fitchburg State Normal School, Massachusetts; instructor of print- 
ing, high school, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


PAUL R. STEVENSON School Administration 


A.B., Park College; A.M., Ph.D., teacher in rural schools; teacher in high 
school; assistant in psychology, University of Cincinnati, professor of educa- 
tion and dean, University of Omaha; research assistant, University of Illinois; 
research associate, Bureau of Education Research, Ohio State University; 
author of “Class Size and the Efficiency of Teaching,’ “A Building Program 
for Marietta, Ohio,” “School Publicity,’”? Geography, Latin, and Arithmetic 
standardized tests; articles on buildings, publicity, and remedial instruction. 


RANDALL STEWART English 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; A.M., Harvard University; instructor of English, 
University of Oklahoma; instructor in English, Naval Academy, Annapolis; 
assistant professor of English, University of Idaho. 


CHARLES H. STONE Librarian 
B.S., A.M., University of Georgia; B.L.S., Library Training School, University 
of Illinois; librarian, A. & M. College of Oklahoma; librarian with American 
Library Association, in camps. 


Mary JESSIE STONE 
Associate Professor of Vocational Home Economics 


B.S., Texas State College of Industrial Arts; graduate student, Teachers’ 
College; teacher of grades, city schools, Oklahoma; head, department of home 
economics, Normal School, Weatherford, Oklahoma; supervising agent of ex- 
tension work, Texas. 


ROBERT PARVIN STRICKLER Classical Languages 
A.B., West Virginia University; Rhodes Scholar, Oxford University; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University; professor of Greek and Latin, Davis and Elkins 
College, West Virginia; instructor in Greek, Johns Hopkins University; pro- 
fessor of Greek and assistant professor of Latin, Swathmore College; professor 
of ancient languages, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarkesville, 

ennessee. 


DoROTHY TOLLESON Physical Education 
A.B., Galloway College, Searcy, Arkansas; B.S., George Peabody College for 
Teachers; head, physical education department, East Carolina College for 
Women, Greenville, North Carolina; supervisor, physical education, public 
schools, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
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BERNICE REANEY VARNER Home Economics 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; graduate in home economics, 
Illinois Wesleyan University; summer work in home economics, Teachers’ 
College, University of Chicago, and Illinois State Normal University; graduate 
work in dietetics in Johns Hopkins Hospital; head of home economics depart- 
ment, New Jersey State Normal; associate professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; dean of women, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


WALLACE B. VARNER Educational Psychology 


A.B., Bridgewater College; B.D., Yale University; M.A., Vanderbilt University ; 
teacher, public schools, West Virginia; associate professor, Hendrix College; 
acting professor, philosophy and psychology, Bridgewater College; assistant 
professor of education, State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


LEON H. VINCENT English 


A.B., Litt.D., University of Syracuse; teacher at Union Academy, Belleville, 
New York; teacher at Bordentown Military Institute, New Jersey; instructor, 
summer sessions, University of Chicago and Peabody College; author, ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Literary Masters,” ‘“‘Dandies and Men of Letters,’ “The Bibliotaph and 
Other People.” 


MARION MACFARLAND WALSH Elementary Education 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; principal, Webster School, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma; teacher, Peabody Demonstration School. 


KITTIE D. WASHINGTON Home Economics 


B.S., Texas State College for Women; M.A., Columbia University; graduate 
student, Chicago University; instructor, Cooper High School, Cooper, Texas; 
East Texas Normal College; Texas A. & M. College; dietitian, New York City 
Children’s Hospital; nutrition specialist, Texas A. & M. College, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG WAUCHOPE English 


A.B., Washington and Lee University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University; assist- 
ant professor English, Universityof Missouri; professor of English, State 
University of Iowa; professor of English, University of South Carolina; author 
“The Writers of South Carolina,’’ ‘“‘Theories About Shakespeare,’ ‘Henry 
Timrod—Poet and Man,” ‘“Nineteenth-Century Literature,” ‘‘The New Irish 
Drama,” “Contemporary English Drama,” ‘‘Henry Arthur Jones and the Social 
Drama.” 


HANOR A. WEBB Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., University of Nashville; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., George 
Peabody College for Teachers; assistantin chemistry, University of Nashville; 
teacher of science in high schools, Georgia and Kentucky; assistant in chemis- 
try, University of Chicago; senior assistant in charge of general chemistry 
and elementary organic laboratories, University of Chicago; professor of chem- 
istry and physiology, West Tennessee State Normal School; joint author, 
“Early Steps in Science.” 


GEORGE R. WHITE Veterinary Science 


D.V.M., Columbia University, veterinary department; M.D., University of 
Nashville; teacher of veterinary subjects in Chicago Veterinary College, Terre 
Haute Veterinary College, Indiana Veterinary College, Cincinnati Veterinary 
College, and Alabama Polytechnic Institute (veterinary department); author, 
“Restraint of Domestic Animals,” ‘Animal Castration.” 


CLAUDE HOUSTON WILLOUGHBY Animal Husbandry 


B.Ag., University of Missouri; graduate student, Cornel University; M.A., 

George Peabody College for Teachers; instructor in dairying, University of Mis- 

souri; dairyman and animal husbandman, Georgia Experiment Station; superin- 

tendent, Fern Crest Dairy, Sandersville, Georgia; department editor, Southern 

ee Atlanta; professor of animal husbandry and dairying, University of 
orida. 
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MARY PRISCILLA WILSON Associate Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher of cooking, private 
classes, Nashville; teacher of home economics, demonstration school. 


L. C. WINCHESTER Animal Husbandry 


Graduate (Life. course), Western Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers’ 
College; teacher in rural schools of Fulton County, Kentucky; principal, Moor- 
man Graded School, Kentucky; assistant principal, Whitesville County High 
School, Kentucky; principal and instructor, Vocational Agriculture, West Louis- 
ville High School, Kentucky. 


CATHARINE AGNES WINNIA Education of the Blind 


Diploma, Vanderbilt School of Expression; student, Vanderbilt University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and Chautauqua, New York. 


Oscar I. WOODLEY Education 


A.B., Albion College, Michigan; A.M., Columbia University; superintendent of 
schools, Sank Center, Minnesota, Menominee Michigan, Passiac, New Jersey; 
president, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia; president, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia; author, Foundation Lessons in English, 
Books I and II; Geography in New Jersey; editor, The Journal of the Florida 
Education Association. 


EDGAR ARTHUR WRIGHT Professor of Animal Husbandry 


B.S., State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri; A.M., George Peabody 
College for Teachers; M.S., Iowa State College; teacher of rural schools, Iowa 
and Missouri; principal of high school and superintendent of schools, Mis- 
souri; teacher of science, high school, Kirksville, Missouri; professor of 
agriculture, State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri; lecturer, Missouri 
State Grange; licensed American Poultry Association judge, all varieties. 


RICHARD THOMAS WYCHE Story-Telling 


Student, University of North Carolina and University of Chicago; lecturer, 
University of. Chicago, Chautauqua Instituiton; organizer and president, Na- 
tional Story-Tellers’ League of America; author, ‘‘SSome Great Stories, and 
How to Tell Them;” a co-founder and editor, “‘Story-Tellers’ Magazine.’’ 
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AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


8. FARM SHOP Work. (5) Mr. Smith 
15. FIELD CROPS AND MANAGEMENT. (4) Mr. Chesnutt 
29. GARDENING. (5) Mr. Chesnutt 

380A. BEEKEEPING. (4) Mrs. Allen 

45A. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. (4) Mr. Willoughby 


46. FEEDS AND FEEDING. (5) First term, Mr. Winchester; sec- 
ond term, Mr. Wright 


70. PouLtrRy HUSBANDRY. (5) Mr. Clevenger 
75. ELEMENTARY DAIRYING. (5) Mr. Willoughby 
80A. FARMING PRACTICE AND PROJECTS. (2) Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Wright 
81A. FARMING PRACTICE AND PROJECTS. (4) Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Wright 
101. ORCHARDING. (4) Mr. Asher 
104. GENETICS. (4) Mr. Wright 
107. Herp-Book Stupy. (4) Mr. Wright 
108. PoULTRY BREEDING AND JUDGING. (4) Mr. Wright 
110. Livestock PRODUCTION AND MARKETING. (4) Mr Willoughby 
147A. ADVANCED PROBLEMS. (2) Mr. Davis and Mr. Wright 
148A. ADVANCED PROBLEMS. (4) Mr. Davis and Mr. Wright 


152. PRACTICE IN TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. (4) Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Wright 


155. ‘TEACHERS’ SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. Davis 


156. VISUAL METHODS OF TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. (4) 
Mr. Davis 


160. AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM. (2) Mr. Kroll 

170. VETERINARY SCIENCE FOR AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS. (4) Mr. 
White 

256. PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION AND TEACHER TRAINING. (2) Mr. 
Davis 


305A. SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Davis and Mr. Wright 


BIOLOGY 


1A. GENERAL Brotocy. (5) Miss Bottom 

1B. GENERAL Brotocy. (5) Miss Bottom 

10. Fretp BoTANY AND PLANT Ecouocy. (5) Miss Barry 
25. NATURE Stupy. (5) Miss Barry 

90. FIELD ZooLOGY AND ANIMAL EcoLoGcy. (5) Mr. Shaver 
106. Bacrerrotocy. (5) Mr. Shaver and Miss Bottom 
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125. 
175. 


210A. 
302. 
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1B. 
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121. 
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133. 
212A. 


250A. 
260A. 
300A. 
325A. 
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HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. (5) Mr. Shaver and Miss Bottom 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. (4) Miss 
Barry 


RESEARCH IN APPLIED BIoLoGy. (4) Mr. Shaver 
SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Shaver 


CHEMISTRY 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb and Mr. Beauchamp 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb and Mr. Beauchamp 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Breckenridge 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (5) Mr. Breckenridge 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (5) Mr. Breckenridge 

Foop CHEMISTRY. (5) Miss Field 

CHEMISTRY OF TEXTILES. (5) Mr. Webb 

TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY. (2) Mr. Breckenridge 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (5) Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Breckenridge 


RESEARCH IN CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb 

RESEARCH IN APPLIED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb 
SEMINAR IN CHEMISTRY. (2) Mr. Webb 

SEMINAR IN NUTRITION. (2) Miss Field 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Greek 


ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. (5) Mr. Milden. 


Latin 


REVIEW COURSE IN CICERO FOR TEACHERS. (5) Mr Strickler 
REVIEW COURSE IN VERGIL FOR TEACHERS. (5) Mr. Milden 
Livy. (5) Mr. Strickler 

CATULLUS; HORACE, ODES. (5) Mr. Milden 

INTENSIVE STUDY OF CICERO. (4) Mr. Strickler 

INTENSIVE STUDY OF VERGIL. (4) Mr. Little 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND ART. (5) Mr. Little 

THE TEACHING OF LATIN. (4) Mrs. Parsons 

THE LATIN LANGUAGE. (2) Mr. Little 

SEMINAR IN CLASSICAL LANGUAGE. (2) Mr. Little 


1A. 
1B. 


bo 


105. 


108. 


110. 
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112. 


1138. 
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ECONOMICS 


ELEMENTS OF EcCoNomics. (5) Mr. Ault 
ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. (5) Mr. Haskell 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL ECONOMICS, ORGANIZATION, AND Co- 
OPERATION. (4) Mr. Howe 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 1860 (4) Mr. 
Luck 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1860. (4) 
Mr. Luck 


LABOR PROBLEMS. (4) Mr. Ault 
STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE. (4) Mr. Ault 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION AND COOPERATION. (4) Mr. 
Howe 


MARKETING OF FARM Propucts. (4) Mr. Howe 
TRANSPORTATION. (4) Mr. Haskell 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE. (4) Mr. Haskell 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH. (2) Mr. Ault 
SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Ault 


EDUCATION 


Early Elementary Education 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. (4) Miss Phillips 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. (4) Miss Phillips 


STUDIES IN OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE IN THE EARLY GRADES. 
(2) Miss Harris 


ENGLISH FOR EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES, INCLUDING THE 
TEACHING OF READING IN EARLY GRADES. (2) Miss Rice 


CHILD LITERATURE. (4) Miss Phillips 


SUPERVISED PRACTICE IN THE EARLY GRADES, INCLUDING KIN- 
DERGARTEN. (4) Miss Gage 


FUNDAMENTALS IN EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (4) Miss 
Gage 


STUDIES IN OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE IN THE EARLY GRADES, 
ADVANCED CouRSE. (4) Miss Harris 


PROBLEMS IN CRITIC TEACHING AND SUPERVISION IN EARLY 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (4) Miss Rice 


A STUDY IN CURRICULUM MAKING FOR THE EARLY GRADES. (4) 
Miss Gage 


Education for the Blind 


HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. (2) Miss Cather- 
wood 


METHODS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES. (2) Miss Catherwood 


110. 
S110A. 
110B. 
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HicH ScHoot MretHops. (2) Miss Catherwood 
MANUAL TRAINING-HANDICRAFT. (2-4-6) Mrs. Baker 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, EXPRESSION AND DRAMATICS IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BLIND. (1) Miss Winnia 


SIGHT CONSERVATION. (5) Mrs. Hathaway and Miss Burdge 
Music IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. (2%) Mr. McFerrin 


History and Principles of Education 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. (4) Mr. Varner 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. (4) First 
term, Mr. Davis; second term, Mr. Agnew 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. (2%) 
Mr. Agnew 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. (4) First term, Mr. Davis; second term, Mr. 
Agnew 


HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Billings 
SocIAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. (2%) Mr. Davis 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Billings 


SEMINAR IN HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. (2) 
Mr. Donovan. 


Intermediate and Upper Grade Education 


PRINCIPALS OF TEACHING. (4) Mr. Varner 


SUPERVISION AND TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. (4) Miss Patterson 


METHODS IN GRAMMAR GRADE SUBJECT. (FOURTH THROUGH 
EIGHTH) (4) Miss Dodge 


TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL (5) Miss Foust 


ELEMENTARY METHOD OF PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, AND GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. (5) Mr. McMurry 


GENERAL PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 
(4) Miss Dodge | 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (4) Mr. McMurry 
READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (4) Mr. Donovan 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (4) 
Mr. Billings 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE IN THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUC- 
TION. (4) Mr. Sherrod 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE IN THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUC- 
TION. (4) Mr. Sherrod 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(4) Mr. Donovan 


129D. 


S129E. 


129F. 


229. 


324A. 


39. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 

139B. 
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145A. 
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345A. 


112. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH STANDARD 
TESTS AND SCALES. (4) Mr. Donovan 


SUPERVISION OF ENGLISH IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES. (4) Mr. Woodley 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(4) Mr. Woodley 


RESEARCH COURSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION FOR PRINCIPALS, 
SUPERVISORS AND OTHERS. (4) Mr. Sherrod 


SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Donovan 
Miss Gage, Mr. McMurray 


Rural Education 


RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. (4) Mr. Woodley 
FIELD COURSE IN RURAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Frost 
RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. (4) 

APPLIED RURAL SocioLocy. (4) Mr. Duncan 
RURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (4) 


PRINCIPALSHIP OF CONSOLIDATED AND SMALL-TOWN SCHOOLS. 
(4) Mr. Frost 


SEMINAR IN RURAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Frost 


Religious Education 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Crawford 
BIBLICAL TEACHERS. (2) Mr. Crawford 


THE CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. (2) Mr. 
Crawford 


SEMINAR. (1) Mr. Crawford 


School Administration 


City ScHOoL ADMINISTRATION, GENERAL. (4) Mr. Stevenson 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. (4) Mr. Car- 
penter 


STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED TO EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Phelps 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. (4) Mr. Carpenter 
SCHOOL SURVEYS. (4) Mr. Phelps 


ADMINISTRATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS OF EDUCA- 
TION, AND TEACHER’S COLLEGES. (4) Mr. Phelps 


SEMINAR IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (2) Mr. Phelps 


Secondary Education > 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Steven- 
son 


ye, 


131. 


132. 
182A. 


$133. 
$134. 
149, 
234A. 
333. 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE RECITATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. (4) 
Mr. Didcoct 


TEACHING THE HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS. (4) Mr. Carpenter 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. (4) Mr. Webb 


SUPERVISION OF TEACHING. (2%) Mr. Stevenson 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. (4) Mr. Stevenson 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (4) Mr. Falls 
RESEARCH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Didcoct 
SEMINAR IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Didcoct 


ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION. (4) Section I and II, Mr. Finney and Miss 
Janney; (2) Section III, Mr. Roller 


COMPOSITION. (4) Mrs. Reed 

COMPOSITION. (4) Mrs. Reed 

GENERAL SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (5) Miss Janney 
GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Stewart 
SPOKEN ENGLISH. (5) Miss Baker 

NARRATIVE WRITING. (4) Mrs. Reed 

RELIGIOUS DRAMATICS. (2) Miss Cockrill 


THE SPEAKING VOICE. (2) Miss Cockrill 
(Arrangements may be made with the instructor for pri- 


vate lessons in Expression) 
SPOKEN ENGLISH. (5) Miss Baker 
DRAMATICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. (5) Miss Cockrill 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND LITERATURE IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. (4) First term, Miss Hiner; second term, 
Miss Walsh 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. (4) First term, Miss Hiner; second 
term, Miss Walsh. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY TO CHILDREN. (4) Mr. Roller 


GRAMMAR AND THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR. (214) First 
term, Miss Hiner; second term, Miss Walsh 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL LONDON. (2%) Mr. Vincent 
ADVANCED RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. (5) Mr. Ransom 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (4) Mr. Stewart 


SHAKESPEARE. (5) First term, Mr. Wauchope; second term, 
Mr. Janney. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE WRITERS. (2%) Mr. Ransom 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. (2%4) Mr. Janney 
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MODERN FIcTION. (2%) Mr. Vincent 
BROWNING. (2%) Mr. Ransom 
CONTEMPORARY POETRY. (4) Mr. Roller 


THE MODERN DRAMA. (5) First term, Mr. Wauchope; second 
term, Mr. Roller 


OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. (24%) Mr. Stewart 
CHAUCER. (2%) Mr. Stewart 

LyRIc PorTry. (2%) Mr. Janney 

MILTON. (2%) Mr. Ransom 

TENNYSON. (2%) Mr. Ransom 

THE ENGLISH IDIOM. (2%) Mr. Burton 


THE COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. (2) Mr. 
Pendleton 


ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND ITS TEACHING. (4) Mr. Finney 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
(4) Mr. Pendleton 


THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. (4) 
Mr. Pendleton 


MopDERN APPRECIATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. (212) Mr. 
Burton 


SEMINAR IN ENGLISH AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. (2) 
Mr. Roehm and Mr. Pendleton 


FINE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND DESIGN. (5) Miss Duggan 
DRAWING AND DESIGN. (5) Mr. Dutch 

CoLor StuDy. (1) Miss Sobotka 

PICTURE APPRECIATION. (2) Mr. Dutch 


APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. (2) Mr. 
Dutch 


DRAWING FOR GRADES ONE TO THREE. (2) First term, Miss 
Mecoy; second term, Miss Martin 


DRAWING FOR GRADES Four To Six. (2) First term, Miss 
Mecoy; second term, Miss Martin 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. (1) Miss Sobotka and Miss Duggan 
BRIEF COURSE IN HOME DECORATION. (2) Miss Sobotka 


BRIEF COURSE IN COSTUME DESIGN. (2) First term, Miss 
Mecoy; second term, Miss Sobotka 


ART APPRECIATION AND PAINTING. (5) Mr. Dutch 


ART EDUCATION FOR EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES. (5) Miss 
Sobotka 

SEMINAR IN ART EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Dutch and Miss 
Sobotka 
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GEOGRAPHY 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. (4) Miss Foust 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE LANDS. (5) Mr. Brown 
CLIMATE AND MAN. (4) Mr. Parkins 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. (5) Mr. 
Appleton 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES. (4) Miss 
Foust 


GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. (4) Mr. Brown 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. (4) Mr. Appleton 

GEOGRAPHY OF WORLD PROBLEMS. (4) Mr. Parkins 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES. (4) Mr. Brown 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON AMERICAN History. (4) Mr. 
Appleton 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. (4) Mr. 
Parkins 


SEMINAR IN GEOGRAPHY. (2) Mr. Parkins 


HEALTH 


PERSONAL HYGIENE. (4) Mrs. Luck 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. (4) Dr. Roudebush 
ScHOOL HYGIENE. (2) Mr. Dresslar 

HEALTH CONSERVATION. (2) Miss Roberts 

HEALTH AND Foop. (2) Miss Field 

NUTRITION OF CHILDREN. (2) Miss Field 

PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
HEALTH INSPECTION IN SCHOOLS. (2) Mr. Dresslar 


MATTER AND METHODS OF TEACHING SEX HYGIENE. (2) Mr. 
Dresslar 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE AND SANITATION. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
SEMINAR IN HEALTH PROBLEMS. (2) Mr. Dresslar 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


REVIEW COURSE IN AMERICAN History, 1765-1910. (2%) Mr. 
Abernethy 


AMERICAN History. (2%) Mr. Staples 

AMERICAN History. (2%) Mr. Staples 

ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. (2) 

MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION. (2) 

MODERN EvuROPE, 1500-1800. (2%) Mr. Abernethy 
MODERN EUROPE, 1815-1921. (2%2) Mr. Abernethy 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105B. 
115. 
116. 


121. 


122. 
123. 


131. 


132. 


190. 
306. 
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148. 
150. 
190. 


300. 
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THE TEACHING OF HIsTory. (2) Mr. Staples 

THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN History. (2) Mr. Staples 
THE GREAT WAR. (2%) Mr. Abernethy 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE War. (2%) Mr. Abernethy 
SOUTHERN HIsTory, 17838-1860. (21%) Mr. Abernethy 
THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMATION. (2%) 


THE OLD REGIME, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND NAPOLEON. 
(2%) 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES. (2%) 
Mr. Maytin 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES. (2%2) Mr. Maytin 


RECONSTBUCTION AND CONTEMPORARY Bp PLSRIGAN HISTORY. 
(5) Mr. Staples 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT OF COLONIAL HISTORY FOR TEACH- 
ERS. (4) Mr. Reynolds 


MODERN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. (4) Mr. Reynolds 
HISTORICAL METHOD AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. (4) 
SEMINAR IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. (2) 


HOME ECONOMICS 
General Courses 


HOUSEWORK. (4) Miss Stone 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT OF ScHOOL LUNCH ROOMS 
AND CAFETERIAS IN INSTITUTIONS. (2) Mrs. Varner 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE FAMILY. (4) Miss Stone 
HOME MANAGEMENT. (4) Mrs. Varner 


ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING OF HOME ECONOMICS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. (4) Miss Dickson 


SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOmIcs. (2) Miss Dickson, Miss Field, 
Miss Newman, Miss Stone, Miss Wilson 


Foods and Cooking 


NUTRITION AND FooD PREPARATION. (4) Miss Wilson 
NUTRITION AND FooD PREPARATION. (4) Miss Wilson 
PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION. (4) Miss Washington 
INSTITUTIONAL COOKING. (2) Miss Carr 

HOME COOKING AND SERVING. (4) Miss Washington 

THE ECONOMIC BUYING AND CARE OF Foop. (2) Mrs. Varner 
ADVANCED COOKING. (4) Miss Washington 


THE TEACHING OF FoopS AND HoME MANAGEMENT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (2) Mrs. Varner 
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160. 
162. 


S166. 
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DIETETICS. (4) Miss Field 

EXPERIMENTAL COOKING. (4) Miss Wilson 

RECENT ADVANCES IN FoopS AND NUTRITION. (5) Miss Field 
RESEARCH IN FOOD PREPARATION. (2) Miss Wilson 
INVESTIGATION IN DIETETICS. (4) Miss Field 


Home Demonstration 


ORGANIZATION OF HOME DEMONSTRATION WorK. (4) Miss 
Stone 


Special Short Courses 


CANNING AND PRESERVATION OF Foop. (2) Miss Stone 
CAMP COOKING. (2) Miss Abernethy ° 


HOMEMAKER’S COURSE IN COOKING AND SERVING. (2) Miss 
Shibley 


Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILES. (4) Miss Newman 

ELEMENTARY DRESSMAKING. (4) Miss Gaut 
DRAFTING AND PATTERN DESIGN. (2) Miss Dickson 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. (4) Miss Gaut 

FAMILY SEWING. (2) Miss Dickson 

CHOICE AND CARE OF THE WARDROBE. (2) Miss Gaut 
MILLINERY. (2) Miss Baucom 

HISTORY OF COSTUME. (4) Miss Dickson 


INTERMEDIATE DRESSMAKING AND COSTUME DESIGN. (5) Miss 
Newman 


THE TEACHING OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (2) Miss Newman 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Manual Training 


FARM SHOP WorRK. (5) Mr. Smith 

WOODWORKING. (4) Mr. Gore 

WooDWORKING. (4) Mr. Gore 

ADVANCE WoopWorRKING. (4) Mr. Lindsey 

Woopd-TURNING AND PATTERN MAKING. (4) Mr. Lindsey 

GAS ENGINES AND AUTO MECHANICS. (4) Mr. Lindsey 

GAS ENGINES AND AUTOMOBILE ELECTRICITY. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
ELEMENTARY PRINTING. (5) Mr. Stavaski 

HOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION. (4) Mr. Lindsey 

THE TEACHING OF MANUAL ArTS. (2) Mr. Lander 
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182. 
183. 
185. 
380. 


5DA. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. (2) Mr. Lander 

THE PART TIME OR CONTINUATION SCHOOL. (2) Mr. Lander 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. (2) Mr. Lander 

SEMINAR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Lander, Mr. 
Lindsey 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. (5) Mr. Lander 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. (4) Mr. Lander 
MAP DRAWING AND LETTERING. (2) Mr. Lander 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. (4) Mr. Maytin 


AMERICAN FOREIGN Pouiciges. (4) Mr. Maytin 


JOURNALISM 


FEATURE ARTICLES. (2) Mr. Reed 
NEWS GATHERING AND WRITING. (2%) Mr. Reed 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. (2%) Mr. Reed 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


ELEMENTS OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN. (2) Dr. Dickinson 
LANDSCAPE PLANNING FOR COMMUNITIES. (2) Mr. Dickinson 


DESIGN AND PLANTING OF THE HOME AND SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
(4) Mr. Dickinson 


APPLIED LANDSCAPE DESIGN. (4) Mr. Dickinson 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


REFERENCE Books, CATALOGS, AND INDICES. (2) Mr. Stone 
SCHOOL LIBRARY METHODS. (2) Mr. Stone 


MATHEMATICS 


REVIEW OF HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBRA. (No credit) Miss Pat- 
terson 


PLANE GEOMETRY. (No credit) 

SOLID GEOMETRY. (2%) Miss Patterson 

COLLEGE ALGEBRA. (5) Mr. Roman 

TRIGONOMETRY. (5) Mr. Sarratt 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (5) Mr. Sarratt 

THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. (21%) Miss Patterson 
THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA. (2%) Miss Patterson 
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INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (5) Mr. Sarratt 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. (5) Mr. Roman 
Sotip ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (5) Mr. Roman 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH AND SPANISH. (4) 
Mr. Roehm 


OBSERVATION OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH AND SPANISH. (2) Mr. 
Roehm 


SEMINAR IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. (2) Mr. Roehm 


French 


FIRST-YEAR FRENCH. (5) Mr. Roehm 
FIRST-YEAR FRENCH. (5) Mr. Roehm 
INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Clement 


ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (5) Mr. 
Clement 


CLASSICAL DRAMA. (5) Mr. Clement 


German 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (5) Mr. Jackson 
INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (5) Mr. Jackson 
NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Jackson 


Spanish 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH. (5) Mr. Roehm and Mr. Pereda 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH. (5) Mr. Kline 
INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Kline 


ADVANCED SPANISH: CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. (5) 
Mr. Kline 


ADVANCED LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Kline 


MUSIC 
Chorus: Mr. GEBHART 
Orchestra: Mr. GATWwoop 


MusIc FoR GRADES IJ To III, INCLUSIVE. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Music FOR GRADES IV To VI, INCLUSIVE. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
MUSIC FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
BIOGRAPHY OF MUSICIANS. (4) Mr. Gatwood 

PUBLIC ScHOooL Music Courses. (4) Mr. Gatwood 

THE Voice. (4) Mr. Gebhart 


50A. 
51A. 
. 52A., 
60A. 
61A. 


65. 
70. 


75. 
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B, AND C. SINGING. (2) Mr. Gebhart 


B, AND C. SINGING. (2) Mr. Gebhart 


B, AND C. SINGING. (2) Mr. Gebhart 
B, AND C. PIANO PLAYING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 
B, AND C. PIANO PLAYING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


CLASS METHOD OF PIANO TEACHING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 
VIOLIN PLAYING. (2) 


CLASS INSTRUCTION, BAND AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. 
(2) Mr. Gatwood 
NURSING 
PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. (4) Miss Roberts 
FIELD WORK IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. (4) Miss Roberts 


SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURS- 
ING. (2) Miss Roberts 


HYGIENE AND HOME CARE OF THE SICK. (2) Miss Roberts 
SUPERVISION IN HOSPITALS AND SCHOOLS OF NURSING. (2%) 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING. (2%) 


PHILOSOPHY 
INTRODUCTION TO REFLECTIVE THINKING. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
EtuHics. (4) Mr. Sanborn 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SWIMMING FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Allen and 
Miss Edwards 


INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Allen and 
Miss Edwards 


ADVANCED SWIMMING AND METHODS OF TEACHING SWIMMING. 
(1) Miss Allen 


ELEMENTARY SWIMMING FOR MEN. (1) Mr. Sherrill 
INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING FoR MEN. (1) Mr. Sherrill 


ADVANCED SWIMMING AND METHODS OF TEACHING SWIMMING. 
(1) Mr. Sherrill 


DEVELOPMENTAL ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS. (1) Miss Jakes 
COACHING BASEBALL. (2) Mr. Gibson 
COACHING BASKETBALL. (2) Mr. Gibson and Miss Hill 
COACHING FOOTBALL. (2) Mr. Gibson 


COACHING TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS. (1) Miss Collins and 
Mr. Gibson 


BASKETBALL PRACTICE. (1) Miss Jakes 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN. (No credit) Mr. Black- 
man 
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34B. RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN. (No credit) Mr. Black- 
man 
39. TENNIS. (1) Miss Hill 
389A. OvuTDOOR ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Hill 
39B. OvuTpooR ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Hill 
40A. ForRMAL GYMNASTICS FOR WOMEN. (2) Miss Collins 
41A. FORMAL GYMNASTICS FOR MEN. (2) Mr. Blackman 
44A,. FOLK AND NATIONAL DANCES. (2) Miss Jakes 
44B. FOLK AND NATIONAL DANCES. (2) 
45, PLAYS AND GAMES. (2) Miss Collins and Miss Hill 
46. SINGING GAMES. (2) Miss Jakes 
ATA. INDOOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. (2) Miss Collins and Miss Jakes 
50. COMMUNITY RECREATION. (5) Mr. LeBoutillier 
55. PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR RURAL 
ScHOOLS. (2) Miss Collins 
60. FretD Hockey. (1) Mr. Blackman 
61. Soccer FooTBALL. (1) Mr. Blackman 
62. DEVELOPMENTAL ATHLETICS FOR Boys. (1) Mr. Blackman 
80. ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP OF ACTIVITIES FOR GIRLS OF 
THE ADOLESCENT AGE. (2) Miss Tolleson 
85. Boy Scout COURSE FOR EXECUTIVES. (2) Messrs. Blackman, 
Gaskin, Harris, and Hunter 
86. SCOUTMASTERSHIP. (2) Mr. Blackman 
90. First AID TREATMENT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES. (1) Mr. 
Browne 
102A. THEORY, PRINCIPLES AND HISToRY. (2) Mr. Browne 
102B. PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (2) Miss 
Collins 
103A. PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. (2) Miss Jakes 
105A. NATURAL DANCING. (2) 
107. ScHOOL DRAMA AND LEADERSHIP. (2) 
112A. ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. (2) Mr. 
Browne 
115. PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND GROWTH DIVERGENCES. (2) Mr. 
Browne 
118. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. 
Browne 
300. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Browne 


SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR GRADUATE WOMEN. (No credit) Miss 
Edwards and Miss Tolleson 


SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR GRADUATE MEN. (No credit) Mr. 
Blackman and Mr. Sherrill 


95. 
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PHYSICS 


ELEMENTARY PuHysics. (10) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 


LABORATORY COURSE IN ELEMENTARY PHysics. (5) Mr. Foun- 
tain and Mr. Crudup 


MECHANICS, MOLECULAR PHYSICS, AND LIGHT. (5) Mr. Foun- 
tain and Mr. Crudup 


ELECTRICITY, SOUND, AND LIGHT. (5) Mr. Fountain and Mr. 
Crudup 


RADIOTELEPHONY. (4) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 
THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. (2%) Mr. 


Fountain 

THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. (2%) Mr. 
Fountain 

ELECTRON THEORIES OF ELECTRICITY AND MATTER. (2%) Mr. 
Fountain 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GENERAL PSycHOLOGY. (4) Mr. Haught 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. (4) Mr. Edwards 

PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. (4) Mr. Varner 

ELEMENTARY COURSE IN STANDARDIZED TESTS. (4) Mr. Varner 
ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. (4) Mr. Garrison 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. (4) Mr. Edwards 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Edwards 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC. (2) Mr. Gar- 
rison 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. (4) Mr. Garrison 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
(4) Mr. Garrison 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSycHoLOGy. (4) Mr. Walker 

SOCIAL PsycHoLoGy. (4) Mr. Peterson 

INTELLIGENCE AND MENTAL TESTS. (4) Mr. Peterson 
ADVANCED PsycHOLoGy. (4) Mr. Haught 

PSYCHOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL METHODS. (4) Mr. Haught 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY. (2) Mr. Peterson 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, EXPERIMENTAL EDU- 
CATION, AND TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. (2) Mr. Garrison 


SEMINAR IN PsycHoOLoGy. (2) Mr. Peterson 
SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. (2) Mr. Garrison 


SOCIOLOGY 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. (4) Mr. Luck 
PRINCIPLES OF FAMILY CASE WorK. (2) Mr. Duncan 
SOCIAL PRoGRESS. (2) Mr. Duncan 
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CALENDAR 1925-26 


Summer Quarter, 1925 


June 8, 9, Monday and Tuesday—Summer quarter opens, registration. 
June 10, Wednesday—Class work begins. 

July 16, Thursday—Examinations, first term closes. 

July 17, Friday—Registration for second term. 

July 18, Saturday—Class work begins. 

August 25, Tuesday—Final examinations. 

August 26, Wednesday—Convocation. 


Fall Quarter, 1925 


September 30, Wednesday—Fall quarter opens, registration and entrance 
examinations. 
October 1, Thursday—Class work begins. 


November 26, Thursday—Thanksgiving holiday. 
December 19, Saturday—Examinations, fall quarter closes. 


Winter Quarter, 1926 


January 1, Friday—Winter quarter opens, registration. 
January 2, Saturday—Class work begins. 

February 10, Wednesday—First term closes. 

February 11, Thursday—Second term begins. 

February 18, Thursday—Founders’ Day, Board of Trustees. 
March 19, Friday—Examinations, winter quarter closes. 


Spring Quarter, 1926 


March 20, Saturday—Spring quarter opens, registration. 
March 22, Monday—Class work begins. 

April 28, Wednesday—First term closes. 

April 29, Thursday—Second term begins. 

June 3, Thursday—Examinations, spring quarter closes. 
June 4, Friday—Convocation. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


The President of the College is a member ex-officio of all committees. | 

Appointments and Scholarships—Mr. Didcoct, Chairman; Mr. Davis, 
Miss Dickson, Mr. Dutch, Mr. Frost, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Pendleton, Miss 
Wilson. 

Assignment of Rooms—Mr. Gebhart, Mr. Didcoct. 

College Instruction—Mr. Frost, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Binnion, Miss 
Dickson, Miss Gage, Mr. Lander, Mr. Little, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Roehm, Mr. Webb. 

Correspondence Instruction—Mr. Roehm, Chairman; Mr. Didcoct, Miss 
Dickson, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Little. 

Curriculum—Mr. Little, Chairman; Mr. Davis, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Gar- 
rison, Mr. McMurry, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Shaver, Mr. Sherrod. 

Demonstration School—Mr. Sherrod, Chairman; Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Dono- 
van, Mr. Frost, Miss Gage, Mr. Gebhart, Mr. Little, Mr. McMurry, Mr 
Parkins, Mr. Pendleton, Miss Roudebush, Mr. Yarbrough. 

Dormitory Life—Mr. Garrison, Chairman; Miss Carr, Mr. Crawford, 
Miss Dickson, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Donovan, Miss Roberts, Miss Stone, and 
Student Council. 

_ Entrance and Credits—Mr. Donovan, Chairman; Mr. Binnion, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Dresslar, Mr. Lander, Mr. Little, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Roehm. 

Graduate Instruction—Mr. Phelps, Chairman; Mr. Davis, Mr. Didcoct, 
Mr. Little, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Peterson. 

Health and Sanitation—Mr. Dresslar, Chairman; Mr. Browne, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Dickinson, Miss Field, Mr. Lander, Miss Roberts, Miss Roudebush, 
Mr. Shaver. 

Knapp School—Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Frost, Mr. Lander, 
Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Shaver, Miss Stone, Mr. Webb, Mr. Wright. 

LItbrary—Mr. Parkins, Chairman; Mr. Davis, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Gar- 
rison, Mr. Roehm, Mr. Stone. 

Public Exercises—Mr. Crawford, Chairman; Miss Carr, Mr. Dresslar, 
Mr. Dutch, Miss Field, Mr. Frost, Miss Gage, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Gebhart, 
Miss Newman, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Stone, Mr. Webb. 

Publications—Mr. Didcoct, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Davis, Miss Field, 
Mr. Garrison, Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Shaver, Mr. Webb. 

Religious Work—Mr. Crawford, Chairman; Miss Field, Mr. Garrison, 
Mr. McMurry, Miss Newman, Mr. Roehm, Mr. Webb. 

Social Activities—Mr. Gebhart, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Browne, Mr. 
Didcoct, Mr. Dutch, Miss Gage, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Lander, Mr. Lindsey, 
Miss Newman, Miss Roudebush, Miss Sobotka, Miss Wilson. 


ASSISTANTS IN ADMINISTRATION ays 
Bursar—E. W. Connell. ’ jit, Ry 
Assistant Bursar—E. A. Goodloe. WA D 
Registrar—Miss Bess McCann, B. S. Lin, aes 


~ 


Student Counselor—Miss Ida Carr, A. B. 
Alumni Secretary—Miss Evelyn Wilkes, B. S. . 


Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds—Roy A. Appleton. q dis 


Secretary of Residence Bureau—Mrs. V. N. Parmer. 
Secretary of Correspondence Study—Miss Bernie John. 
Secretary of Appointment Committee—Miss Henrietta Gerth. 
Secretary to the President—Thurman Sensing, B. A. 
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FACULTY 

Bruce RYBURN PAYNE, A.B., A.M., Ph D., LL.D-_--President of the College 

KATHERINE ‘ABERNATHY, | Dud. ts cabsco pee ate eee ee Home Economics 
Instructor, Georgia State College for Women, Valdosta. 

THOMAS ‘P, ABERNETHY; A Bj MCAS? Pao oe oo 24 ee eee Economics 
Professor of History and Political Science, University of Chattanooga. 

WaLrer D/Acnew; ‘A'B..M.A.) Ph.D 2 -texnl ae. History of Education 
President, Womans College of Alabama, Montgomery. 

Mrs. ARMSTRONG ALLEN Dooce. 0 20. a eo ee ee Beekeeping 

Saran ALLEN, BS 22 2 oe ee OA ee ee Physical Education 
Teacher, Arkansas College. 

JOHN: B. APPLEHION, B.SC)... cee oe ore ee ee a eee ee Geography 
Assistant in Geography Department, University of Chicago. 

JAMES J, ASHER, B.S.) MUA 3) ee eae ee eee Agriculture 
Principal and Director of Vocational Education, Belleview, Tenneesse. 

OrTHO. CLIFFORD AULT, A. des abu tose eee ee Professor of Rural Economics 

ELIZABETH WHITMORE BAKER, A.B., A.M_-_-_---------------- Spoken English 
Head of Department of English, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas. 

MrRSANANNES MiOBAKERS Sis). ie Maes eee Education of the Blind 
‘Teacher, Tennessee School for the Blind. 

Mary! BARRY, B:Gi'0.t... JS La ee ee eee Biology 

CYNTHIA DAUCOMMGC ro teow nc ce cae een ge fe one ee ee Millinery 

ROBERT OU. BEAUCHAM?,(B:9 20> Sopot ee eee Assistant in Chemistry 
Instructor in Science, Peabody Demonstration School. 

NETIABILIANGS BiG: 225 Be eRe History of Education 

RUB. BINNION/ B.S) ooo ee ee ee oe ee ee ee eee Provost 

A. OW. BIRDWELL, MAA te eee School Administration 
President, Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

ALERED BLACKMAN). D.0., lah et ee ee ee Physical Education 
Instructor in Physical Education, Peabody Demonstration School. 

Wal BOND; USP eB cA sai 2 oer eee School Administration 
State Superintendent of Education, Mississippi. 

FRANCES .RANNEY BOITUM.Dioset te oa ee i ae ees Instructor in Biology 
JAMES MILLER BRECKENRIDGE, A.B., M.S., Ph.D___--------------- Chemistry 
Professor of Chemistry and Director of Chemical Laboratories, Vanderbilt University. 
RALPH H.. BROWN}*A..B ics ee es = ee ee ee Geography 

Instructor in Geography, University of Wisconsin. 
Aw D. BROWNE; MiD: 2 yoxete ereen 8s ce eee 26 Professor of Physical Education 
ARCH... BURDGH pices eee eee ee eee tee Education of the Blind 
Department for the Blind, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
RicHARD EA BURTON / A.B PhD! eee eee English 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota. 
W..W: Carpenter, A.B. AMee eee eee Education 
Ips ZACARR ASB eo eee Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
MARY EMMA-CATHER WOOD 21: culate eee ee te Education of the Blind 
SAMUEL LEB CHESTINUTE Ri. (Ach. ato. a weet aa ee Agriculture 
Professor and Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Nemours H: Crement, A: BY MCA. lias: boa wo eee French 


Assistant Professor of French, University of California, Southern Branch. 
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Rees GCL VENGE RS Die oe ce erekcauecncessq-e5kina Animal Husbandry 
Superintendent of Schools, Linneus, Missouri. 

Dinwe HAbwIS COCKRILUG Oita 2es conta use noe English and Expression 
Teacher of Expression, Ward Belmont College. 

ReeMIVIR VE COLLING, Uh) osactnas cnc en cece = Instructor in Physical Education 

LEONIDAS W. CRAWFORD, A.B., M.A., Ph.D_Professor of Religious Education 

Si ieeR EG RUDUP,” | ape c Li ete eo ie wi tS be ae eterna Physics 
Teacher of Science, Agricultural High School, Athens, Alabama. 

Mes. eT Hoislin« CRUMPION ieee eee ee tn coweee Rural Education 

SeRUHOMAS DAVIS A.D. (Do.9 MAW. o-<- de ie ed daees History of Education 


Dean, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas. 
Kary Capmus Davis, B.S., M.S., Ph.D-_Professor of Agricultural Education 


Wiiiram C. DICKINSON, B.S_..----- Assistant Professor of Landscape Design 

C. Aricra Dickson, B.S. A.M ....--- Associate Professor of Home Economics 

Joun J. Dipcocr, Ph.B., M.S., M.A-......-- Professor of Secondary Education 

Onpsne UOUGH Hates. ol ee en acne oe Early Elementary Education 
Grammar Grade Supervisor, Mobile, Alabama. 

Pipi DOnovaN, A.b., A.Mo.. = ch Professor of Elementary Education 


FLETCHER Bascom DRESSLAR, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. ___-_-_-___-_-_--- 
ne Oe ee See Professor of Health Education 


TE TMeTIUGGAN Do. eee ee Cee ce eh aot Fine Arts 
Departmental teacher of Art, Graded School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Commie eUNGAN OA: be LuV dk eo no ee eee ee Sociology 
Professor of Sociology, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

OSTA te op 9 Oa 9 Css oe eye eee Associate Professor of Fine Arts 

RUSUN 32k DWARDS, b.9., MA.,.Ph Ds... 5-2-2... Educational Psychology 
Professor of Psychology, University of Georgia. 

ORIEL IAW AMD SEIS oie eters ye Seer ad een iw ae oan en Swimming 
Instructor in ren Se LaGrange College, Georgia. 

MEITA Cet Se VLA ie oe een g a when oso w ema ome Secondary Education 
Principal, Ashland sae High School, Kentucky. 

ADA ML Frey) A.Bs; AL.Me oct. va. Associate Professor of Food Chemistry 

IPA HIN CA yes be Se tte oe Aes ee English 
Assistant Professor of English, State University of Iowa. 

PERI LIERR MOUNTAIN G A. toes, Piles Llosa tana cece bes Physics 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy, Mercer University. 

PTET ee GUST aig Fle toes ein cock cew enone me Elementary Education 
Instructor in Social Studies, Peabody Demonstration School. 

NORMAN FROST; \B.A., MAL Ph. D-=. 2.5.1... Professor of Rural Education 

Toews AGH EO cise. naan nas Associate Professor of Elementary Education 


eit eeeAREISON tps Meh Magen L) on een comme sneer 


HERBERT 14 GASKIN, Bios: ott eens ae Boy Scout Education 
Je OS Vee SL ee ne, Sa a ie een ee ey 8 Instructor in Music 
BAR CANAL COALIT ost oe g VL Pie ae he Sina ob alae dd = SE we On wine Home Economics 


Instructor in Home Economics, Peabody Demonstration School. 


DAVIO RIDGWAY GEBHANT A.D dukeswee onl ol~ 8 tee Professor of Music 
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MrSYEHTHEL J .’GEBHART 22s 242 25s52cece cc cceecu eee Ae oes Music 

"THOMAS Je, (GIBSON. oo an Se ce eee Coaching of Athletics 

LAWTON 1. GORE,.B.0.2.--2.--- non en cee eet Dia sueeeaae Woodworking 
‘Teacher of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Richard City, Tennessee. 

ANNESSELALL, 359 gece ee we oe on ae eee Physical Education 

JOLTAPM SD ARRISAD.0. Vic 8 eee oe ee eee Elementary Education 
Assistant in Research Elementary Curriculum, Columbia University. 

STAND RVaAGE EAR RIS Malye. seca 2 ce ee ee Boy Scout Education 
Instructor of Scouting, Mercer University. 

GEORGHD “HASKELL; “ALB... MAS 3 Sesh a ee ee ee Economics 
Instructor in Economics, Ohio State University. 

Mrs. WINNIFRED HATHAWAY, B.S., M.A-------------- Education of the Blind 
Secretary of the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

BENJAMINIE, .HAUGHT, A,B AVL. POD eee ee Psychology 
Professor of Psychology, New Mexico State University. 

LAURA MAY HILL, 522 2ee- eee eer eeee Assistant in Physical Education 

Mary’Cray HINER, B.S.) MUA{ 22a. ats oe seas e eee ee English 
Associate Professor of English, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia. 

PRANK WILLIAM HOWE, Alby M.d., DiAgrics- <2 oe ee Economics 
a eee of Agriculture and Professor of Farm Economics, Syracuse University, New 

ork. 

TO MELUNIER OOo occ cee tend en eee es nee ae Boy Scout Education 

GEORGE: P...JACKSON #23) 2 ee ee ee ee ee German 
Associate Professor of German, Vanderbilt University. 
MARY MARGARET JAKES #3. Dae) otc rees ee ee Physical Education 
Head, Physical Education Department, Georgia State College for Women, Valdosta. 
PATAUCE ED ANON Scotia e English 
FRANCIS, LAMAR-JANNEY, A;b., VL. Aj bs sce. cee ee ee eee English 
Professor of English, Hollins College, Virginia, 

FARLAKILBURN KLINE; A.B.,, Bodie l Ao ee eo ee Spanish 
Professor of German and Spanish, University of Chattanooga. 

Harry HK ROLL; B.0s- nto. eee tee eee Agricultural Journalism 

CLARENCE H. LANDER, B.S., M.A__--Associate Professor of Manual Training 

Erowarn! Aw VAWSON» Az By Ae MM. Ph, Dae eek Be 8 ee ee History 

Professor of History, Hobart College, New York, N. Y. 

PHItiPe LE BOUTILLIERG. ot oo seme eee ee ee Physical Education 
Director of Recreation, Nashville Parks. 

TOP INDSHY Mila eee tes one Ce ees Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 

CHARTESE STITT YW, hobs, elle ee en rn ce ae ea ele eee 
CARER SRE Cea ee Professor of the Teaching of Classical Languages 

LIVINGSTON C. LORD; AML ED eee a eee School Administration 
President, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 

Fernannt: tej glock MM Datuee ew ne nt oie ces eee te ane Health 
Assistant Physician, University of Indiana. 

‘THOMAS STUART IpgckK; (A.B; As; ASML es ee. ee eee Economics 
Assistant Professor, Economics and Sociology, University of Indiana. 

MINNIE MERTIN (B.S ro asec ei ets esa ces radeodet waa lee eeee Fine Arts 
Supervisor of Drawing, City Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

JOSHPH GMAVIIN, fet. pve poe = ae eee International Relations 
Instructor, International Law and Government, University of Texas. 

PAULOLDTHER MCHERRING( S025 2-225 sue eee Music for the Blind 


Instructor and Director of Music, Tennessee School for the Blind. 
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- 
CHARLES ALEXANDER McMurry, Ph.D_--_Professor of Elementary Education 


POA eS), WAECO YS ate are eee See eee Assistant in Fine Arts 
Supervisor of Drawing, Independence, Kansas. 

FLERE WILLIAM WILDEN; O.A,; FO: oe eee ee Classical Languages 
Professor of Greek and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of Mississippi. 

Mamie Newnan, A.B., A.M--------- Associate Professor of Home Economics 

A. Eu PAREINS |B: Pd. Av Bt,iBises Phi Dest. order te Professor of Geography 

NERS: Helge PARSONS, As bs oes a Soo tees ee ee steers eee Som Latin 
‘Teacher of Latin, Peabody Demonstration School. 

TAL DHONI pea TCR SON TAS oe ite aaa one oan oe oe oie eed ree Mathematics 

MHARLES Ge UR NULEION, Arbeit Asis Put. oo alee. ees Bee 
ee ee Se eRe = ees Professor of the Teaching of English 

EM Nie RGU ooo ao oe os ae ag So he we ie i ae Spanish 

BOSE eal MIRGCON Abt Uc coccerec econ s spon os Professor of Psychology 

SHELTON J. PHELPS, B.S., A.M., Ph.D__.-Professor of School Administration 

MIM PING EMILE, 1.A.5 VAs cog ee ole Early Elementary Education 
Professor of Elementary Education, East Texas State Teachers College. 

Hern RE Wine A NCOMG FAS”. oe ene eee eae ee English 
Instructor and Associate Professor of English, Vanderbilt University. 

Peg AB Es CROSTERERD « Daliep Him Miron once ok oe dd. ofan Beet oe English 
Instructor in English, University of West Virginia. 

PERL NW LSAACLREED, A.b., A.M Poe ago terete eee es Journalism 
Executive Head of Journalism Courses, University of West Virginia. 

PRR VNOLDS..Acb., AcsNVlo.. co... See Reeser seth see. History 

Gna URAGHROKICH vec uc teceect eject ee fust ee Early Elementary Education 
Critic in Teaching, Iowa State Teachers College. 

ABBE ROBERTS, Deore Adin 7.282005 A ore b 8 Professor of Nursing 

PPP REL OREM nis. a vies bts) ete ee i ee cae 

ee ee ee! Professor of the Teaching of Modern Languages 

ie PEEP OL LER yeta Cpe Niche ee eet eee ote en eA 8 English 
‘Teacher of English, Peabody Demonstration School. 

POnUM OMAN wet via Aste ll) ee ae oe oa fee ee anne Mathematics 
Associate Professor, Mathematics, Vanderbilt University. é 

DIARY. .OUDEBUSH, D.3., MD. 2-2 ae ae ae ee 
ee et Medical Examiner for Women and Professor of Physiology 

HERBERT CHARLES SANBORN, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D-_--------------- Philosophy 
Professor of Philosophy, Vanderbilt University. 

PHA RURG IV OARRATL Fe Ny bye ticks edo ti BES a ehh Mathematics 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, Vanderbilt University. 

fusee NOMA VEE bis Nie otoconia ee Associate Professor of Biology 

iepggh BSS OCA ASB See a pee SN Da a a es gk Se ye ee Swimming 
Director of Physical Education, Port Arthur, Texas. 

BHABLeS © OOER EOD. A.B ls bop MA. REO). oo cbdececc ue «5 Education 


Director of Instruction, Peabody Demonstration School. 
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HeTEN HY SHIBLEY; BoS. 25225 kee che Se ae, ee Home Economics 
Instructor, Home Economics, Georgia State College for Women, Valdosta. 

RUPERT IM. SMItH, BiS..23.-- 2.0 3ucre eae sean eines oemnte ae Agriculture 

GRACH SOBOTKA, tDs0.) MUA oe eo ee ee ee ee Instructor in Fine Arts 

THOMAS ©. STAPLES, PH.D Avy bie bee eee eee History 
Professor of History, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 

ANTHONY OTAVASE!. oe gp cae. eaten eae de eee eee Woodworking 
Instructor in Printing, High School, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

Paut Re STEVENSON, A.B., A.WL, ©. Doo eee ee School Administration 

RANDALL STEWART, 6 -A.g AG eee oe ee eee eee English 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Idaho. 

CHARLES TH “OTONE, .Dso.. 1.1 gobs bu  e eee ee Librarian 

Mary JESSIE STONE, B.S-_------ Bereta Bn lew ce or See Oe Oe ere ee 
Sg relied gl IN Cte Fs Associate Professor of Vocational Home Economics 

ROBERT PARVIN STRICKLER, Fsbuy tl) eee ee eee Classical Languages 
Professor of Ancient Languages, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Ten- 

nessee. 

DOROTHYILOLLESON)(AVBis Bios). «Jon bet c kde Physical Education 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

BERNICE REANEY VARNER, B.S., M.A....----------------- Home Economics 
Dean of Women, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

WALLACE B. VARNER, A.B., B.D., M.A__------------ Educational Psychology 
Assistant Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

eon: VINCENT, A.B, Litt. D2 3S Se ee eee ee English 

HENRY MoopYy WALERRY DAtra cee ee ce re eee Psychology 
Instructor in Anatomy, Vanderbilt Medical School. 

MARIAN MACKARLAND WALSH. a0 ete ee eee Elementary Education 
Teacher, Peabody Demonstration School. 

Kererre 2D: \WASHINGTONI#Bo.; M.A 22225 2o ee Home Economics 
Nutrition Specialist, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

GEORGE ARMSTRONG WaucHorE, A.B., A.M., Ph.D_------------..-- English 
Professor of English, University of South Carolina. 

HANORLAS WEBBA.DB., Mo. fees eno. eae Professor of Chemistry 

Many. WHEELER, BoAgl =o eee ee ae ee Nursing Education 

GEORGE RaW HITE DV aie) ee ee ee ee ree Veterinary Science 

CLAUDE H. WILLOUGHBY, B:A&t.,)\ MAY ssace once ua sue Animal Husbandry 
Professor of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, University of Florida. 

Mary PRISCILLA WILSON, B.S., M.A__----- Ste ae Nie len enter ee eet . 
SRL RPS PR ph a asl nk pe ipa i Sy 2 Associate Professor of Home Economics 

CATHARINE AGNES WINNIA......-------.-2-2.-2--2--- Education of the Blind 

Oscar TZ WOODLEY “A.D 3 Ao Mise er ee ee eee eee Education 
Editor, Journal of the Florida Education Association. 

Franre CG WEEN SAD See ea ee eee Mathematics 

EpGarR ARTHUR WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., M.S_.-Professor of Animal Husbandry 

ROBERT He WRIGHT B.S i222 ee ee ee eee. 


President, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 
RIcHARD THomMas WYCHE..--------- MPRA GEM etre gs A dn. Story-Telling 
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LIBRARY STAFF 


Charles H. Stone, B.S., A-M., B.L.S., Librarian. 
Lizzie Lee Bloomstein, A.B., A.M., Assistant Librarian. 


Grace Irvine, Cataloguer. 
Anna Roberts, B.S., A.M., Assistant in charge of Continuations. 


Milbrey Young, Loan Assistant. 
Ruth B. Duncan, Periodical Assistant. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL FACULTY, 1924-25 


Watt tty ARDROUGH IVE -Anoet. ce cet 0 fire hr ert ot at cteniie oh Pal Principal 
SCECPGHRRRGD Pil Des SoC LE oie eek ee eee Director of Instruction 
Ter ARE BRUGES eee ee Se US Seo ee ag Kindergarten 
FAT OM SS BUT HGR SAL NiG boc ayo Se ee ae ee ee ee First Grade 
PE GLTSEAD RINSON ti eels ote ee a ow. ere a eer Second Grade 
MEBGGIARODINSON SMEAe 229 eee ee Pt se es. See Third Grade 
EESIZR BE LHe COOPER Loe ee ee Sy RR PR eres Se Fourth Grade 
TYLOR SOC Sd hye eas ates ae ca ya a pig a dee a aE ea Fifth Grade 
ULL AP LE AIRES pel lett Se oe on. Pe bes tite — Meet atomic giao Fifth Grade 
TE RIGNEVVALS HAIN Ase Sete Gi St ae pe ty re eg ng et a Sixth Grade 
PURER OLGSON, Vind tee co tee eo ih PDP Soe ee Sixth Grade 
PCE NERC Yet on. ae eee eee eee French and Spanish 
Bim VeDUIR ORI ys 5 28 eet) ts Regs or ee Latin and French 
DEP LEP ATTA LAr VE AA pe ee, SUN ELOCTTS os eat Sere Ree a rth te History 
PCIE OUST aE eee ee eee op ee SS BR Se ae ote History 
Tee Ce tS NL oT cee eden a coger as ke oo Sapa English 
PElv Cia W ATSONG Hs eens eRe e WARP Oe Sse Ue Se OL SEP De ee oe English 
Reto) Uap See NG OF a SE gh Clk Oe eyo ack | ae eyed ar Mapa eae ee English 
Diego re citeis i PARKERS VITA oa Sie) Boies Se tt el Mathematics 
Sept AR SONS.) VA CA Se ORs tra op Clem dt So eet odin Bi apeahnin Elin Latin 
Beer VC URE Yeni nn Soe Beer ees Oy it oa Ee Ak DE Be French 
J LORE E05 Oe Wa Nt Te Ne, ig he ms Pee MS ey apa ag a er Home Economics 
eat) ee SOA UGELAMD ® Thi Ay notes ON is Aah nee aS eh eae Science 
mR IRECS LW OO Clan Posen ee ee eS tees eter ot Seber Music 
PIREIOMTASUSIBSON Li ee oe ee tn ee ee Sed Ce Physical Training 
PC CREAU IEMA NIVEA Joe cet, cee ar toe ees ee Physical Training 


DE te AE NOCD Saye tae Mee ta atin ee ne Physical Training 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


PURPOSE OF GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


George Peabody College for Teachers is organized to supplement and 
reinforce all the existing agencies for the training of teachers, to continue 
and extend the opportunities offered elsewhere. 

The College has organized its courses to prepare each student by supply- 
ing that higher training for educational leaders for effective work in some 
specific line of educational endeavor. To this end the courses are combined 
into various groups to give the needed preparation for such types of workers 
as the following: 

Teachers of education, in departments of education of universities, 
colleges, normal schools, and other teacher-training agencies; super- 
intendents and principals of rural and city schools; supervisors in various 
types of schools; expert education statisticians; teachers, supervisors, 
heads of departments in agriculture, home economics, industrial arts, fine 
arts; teachers and heads of departments in the fundamental academic 
and scientific subject; experts in psychology, educational measurements, 
religious education, kindergarten education, rural education, public health 
nursing, health education, and physical education; home demonstration 
agents, farm demonstration agents; teachers and directors of Smith-Hughes 
work; directors of vocational education, of boys’ and girls’ clubs; directors 
of educational research, and clinical psychologists. 


THE LIBRARY 


The new Library Building has ample facilities for readers, has stacks 
for more than 200,000 volumes, and provided reading rooms, conference 
rooms, seminar rooms, and abundant facilities for research in educational 
problems. 


THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Located on the campus in its own new building, planned and built for that 
purpose, is the Demonstration School. In this school are about seven 
hundred students in charge of a faculty of thirty-five well-trained teachers. 

The school is organized into three units:—the elementary, composed of 
the kindergarten and the first six grades; the junior high, or intermediate, 
composed of grades seven, eight and nine; and the senior high school, com- 
posed of grades ten, eleven and twelve. There are two or more sections to 
the grade throughout the school. 

It is equipped with the most modern furniture and apparatus for teach- 
ing. The laboratories, auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria and roof gardens 
represent the best to be had. 

In the establishment and organization of the Demonstration School, 
two purposes have been kept in mind: 

First—To build, in the light of modern educational standards and ideals, 
the best school possible. In doing this, first consideration is given to those 
activities which will make for the richest growth of the child, physically, 
socially, mentally and morally. 

Second—To provide for the students in all departments of the College the 
very best observational privileges in educational procedure. 

The Demonstration School is open at all times to students, visiting 
teachers and parents. Any visitors who wish to observe instruction in pro- 
gress may do so at their pleasure. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER SMITH-HUGHES LAW 


The demand for trained teachers and supervisors in vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes law is constantly growing. George Peabody 
College for Teachers offers such courses as will prepare for leadership in 
the various phases of the Smith-Hughes work. The call upon the College 
fo highly trained experts in this field has been so great that the instruction 
facilities have been greatly increased. The following general description 
of the requirements fall under three divisions: 

IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE.—The requirements in most states are 
approximately as follows: a bachelor’s degree, including 53 to 60 hours 
of pure agriculture; 40 to 48 hours in allied subjects; 20 or more hours in 
English; 20 hours in professional courses; 30 or more hours in the humanities; 
from experience; special teaching experience. 

Every student specializing in agriculture must satisfy the Committee 
on Instruction and the instructors in charge that he has had a sufficient 
amount of practical experience in agriculture before he will be recommended 
for the degree or for a teaching position. 

The College has ample facilities for preparing men in vocational agricul- 
ture. The various projects in agriculture and animal husbandry, both on 
the College Campus and the Knapp Farm, are always useful for classes. 
In addition to the courses in agriculture, students will find the following 
related courses of value: Industrial Arts 14, 22, 42, and 184; Biology 1A, 
1B, and 106; Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C, or 11; Economics 2, 113 and 114; Geo- 
graphy 40; Health 43; Landscape Design 10, 14, and 16. Students should 
choose courses wisely in the elective groups so that they will be well quali- 
fied for the Smith-Hughes work when the degree is granted. 

IN VOCATIONAL HoME Economics.—The standard requirements for teachers 
of Home Economics and related subjects are as follows: 

1. A four years’ college course designed for the training of teachers of 
vocational home economics. 

2. Professional training, including general methods of teaching, special 
methods of teaching home economics, and practice teaching. 

3. Experience in home-making as a house daughter, including several 
months’ experience in actual management of the home under supervision. 

4. Related subjects; sufficient contact with the occupation of home- 
making to furnish a basis for the understanding of the various household 
processes; as much technical training in the particular subject as is required 
for state certification; special methods of teaching the particular subject, 
and practice teaching. 

Throughout the extensive courses that eminently fit teachers to qualify 
under the Smith-Hughes Act are offered at Peabody College for Teachers. 
In addition, courses have been added to meet the need of special training 
in home-making. Cottages are maintained on the campus where girls 
may procure experience in the management of the home. 

Attention is called to the announcement in the annual catalog to the 
many and varied courses offered in foods and clothing, to the related subjects 
of chemistry, biology, physiology, health, gardening, geography, drawing 
and design, and manual training. 

IN TRADES AND INDUSTRIES. —George Peabody College for Teachers 
provides in different departments a large number of courses which are 
suited to the needs of those preparing to teach or supervise vocational work 
in trades and industries. In addition to the various courses in mechanical 
drawing and shopwork, special attention is called to the following courses 
given in the department of Industrial Arts: 180, The Teaching of Manual 
Arts; 182, The Administration of Industrial Arts: 184, Vocational Edu- 
cation; 185, Vocational Guidance; 187, Problems in Industrial Arts and 
Industrial Education; 380, Seminar in Industrial Education. Attention 
is also called to the following courses in other departments: Psychology 1, 
General Psychology; 2, Educational Psychology; Education 14, Principles 
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of Teaching; 112, Principles of Secondary Education; 147, State School 
Systems; Economics 1A and 1B, Elements of Economics; 105, Economic 
History of the United States; 110, Labor Problems; Geography 60, Eco- 
nomic Geography of the United States. 


THE COLLEGE YEAR AND UNIT OF CREDIT 


The year is divided into four quarters, each about twelve weeks in length, 
called respectivelysummer quarter, fall quarter, winter quarter, andspring 
quarter. Any three quartersequal the usual college year of thirty-six weeks. 

Courses in the various subjects of instruction run through a quarter, 
with recitations at stated hours each week. Many courses are arranged 
to run daily throughout either term, or half-quarter, as well. 

The hour is the unit of credit. This demands the equivalent of one hour 
of recitation and two hours of preparation therefor. Each course successfully 
completed entitles a student to as many hours of credit for a quarter as 
the number of recitations per week. Two hours of laboratory work, as a 
general rule, involve one hour of preparation also and are then equal to 
one hour of recitation as defined above. 

Students completing the average amount of work for three quarters, 
or the usual college year of thirty-six weeks, receive from forty-five to 
forty-eight hours of credit, with a possible maximum of fifty-four hours. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE 


George Peabody College for Teachers is open to white men and women 
on equal terms and conditions. 

All applicants for admission should present, on or before entrance, official 
transcripts of records of school work. Presentation of records later than 
two weeks prior to registration may occasion delay in registering, for which 
the College will not accept any responsibility. Applicants for admission 
must also show the possession of health, moral character, and intellectual 
capacity necessary to profit by the courses sought. The College is sole 
judge as to the acceptability of all such credentials, and at any time may 
require a medical examination, an intelligence test, or an examination in 
subject-matter. The College authorities reserve the right, in case of errors 
or for other sufficient causes, to revise at a later date, either up or down, 
the rating given any student on entrance. 

All applicants are admitted to George Peabody College for Teachers 
on one of the following bases: 


I. To the College of Education 


The minimum requirements for entrance to the undergraduate courses 
represent graduation from an approved high school with 15 units as the 
minimum number accepted, or the passing of examinations demanding 
equivalent preparation. An approved high school is one rated as first- 
class by state universities, state departments of education, the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, or any other reputable 
accrediting agency. Students coming from other than accredited high 
schools may enter by examination only. These examinations will beheld 
during the week preceding the beginning of any quarter. Standardized 
college entrance examinations may be used. No student is admitted to 
the College with conditions. The minimum requirement of 15 units 
admits the student to any division for courses numbered below 100. 


II. To Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing in any division may be granted to applicants who 
have completed, in approved institutions, courses beyond such entrance 
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requirements for that division as are counted by Peabody College for credit 
toward its degree. Any claims for advanced standing by examination 
must be made on or before classification. Any claim for credit by exami- 
nation should be in terms of regular courses offered in Peabody College for 
Teachers. The College will assume no responsibility for delays occasioned 
by absence of records. Students who cannot present official records of 
college work done, and students claiming credit from institutions of un- 
recognized standing, can secure credit by examination only, 


III. To the Graduate School of Education 


Applicants for entrance to the Graduate School of Education must have 
taken a bachelor’s degree or a master’s degree from George Peabody College 
for Teachers or from some other institution of approved rank. An appli- 
cant from another institution must satisfy the Peabody undergraduate 
requirements in English, in Psychology, and in Education, or their equiva- 
lent in graduate work in those fields. (See page 14.) 

Persons who intend to take advanced graduate training are advised 
to include: in their undergraduate work such courses as will prepare for 
and furnish a broad basis for that training—i. e., statistics, the languages, 
courses dealing with the technique of experimentation, etc. 


IV. To Standing as Special Students 


In recognition of the fact that experience and maturity tend to compen- 
sate in some measure for the lack of formal scholastic attainments, persons 
of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted as special students. 


V. To the Summer Quarter 


Students who wish credit toward a degree must meet all entrance require- 
ments. Teachers in active service who wish the benefit of special work 
during the summer quarter without credit toward a degree are admitted 
without formal entrance requirements, subject to restrictions imposed by 
the statements under ‘‘Courses of Instruction’”’ to any course which they 
are competent to pursue with profit. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


Peabody College for Teachers confers only one undergraduate degree, 
Bachelor of Science, toward which all courses converge. The first graduate 
degree conferred is Master of Arts. (See page 15.) The degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy is conferred upon students of exceptional ability who meet 
the requirements set forth on page 17. Degrees are conferred in formal 
convocation at the end of the spring quarter (June), and of the summer 
quarter (August). 


I. General Requirements 


1. All candidates for degrees must be of good moral character. 

2. No candidate will be recommended for any degree who possesses 
personal qualities or peculiarities which would render him unacceptable 
as a teacher or which would reflect discredit upon a Peabody College degree 
were he granted such a degree. The college reserves to itself, after careful 
consideration, the sole and final right to determine whether the candidate 
possesses such personal qualities or peculiarities. 

3. No candidate will be recommended for any degree so long as he is 
reported deficient in the use of oral or written English by any member of 
the faculty. Such deficiency must be made up under the supervision of the 
English department, irrespective of all curriculum requirements in English. 
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4. Graduation will be denied candidates for the B.S. degree whose records 
show more than twenty per cent of the grades D and F in the total number 
of hours taken and carried to completion in Peabody. 

5. Each student must carry during each quarter of residence at least one 
course involving physical exercise. Graduate students, however, may 
satisfy this requirement by taking a course especially designed for this 
entitled ‘‘Special Exercise.’’ 

Students registered for not over five hours in any quarter may be excused 
from the requirement of physical exercise; but such students, when candi- 
dates for a degree, must present at least one such course for each quarter 
of residence, twelve hours of residence constituting a quarter. 

The medical officers of the institution may, after a physical examination, 
prescribe special work for undergraduate students found unable to meet 
the above requirements. Such students will not be permitted to register 
for more than sixteen hours of college work and will be charged a special 
fee of three dollars. 

The following courses may be chosen to meet the requirements in Physical 
Exercise: Physical Education 7A, 7B, and 7C, 8A, 8B, and 8C, S17, 23A, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34A, 34B, and 34C, 38A, 38B, and 38C, 39A and 39B, 40A 
and 40B, 41A, 41B, and 41C, 44A, 44B, and 44C, 45, 46, 47A and 47B, 48A, 
48B, and 48C, 55, 60, 61, 62, 63, 80, 85, 86, 102B and 102C, 103A, 103B, and 
103C, 105A, 105B, and 105C, 112B and 112C, 113B;118. 

6. Every student specializing in agriculture must satisfy the proper 
Committee on Instruction and the instructor in charge that he has had 
a sufficient amount of practical experience in agriculture before he will be 
recommended for a degree. 

In addition, the various degrees have the following special requirements: 


II. Bachelor of Science 


Candidates for this degre must (a) meet the requirements for entrance 
without condition; (b) complete at least three full quarters of work in 
residence at Peabody College for Teachers, ordinarily not less than twelve 
hours of work in any one quarter being regarded as fulfilling this minimum 
requirement of residence; (c) attain a total credit of 198 hours, including 
both credits earned in Peabody and those accepted as advanced standing— 
12 of the last 18 hours must be done in residence; (d) complete at least 
36 hours in the leading subject (or in the leading subject and related sub- 
jects) which the candidate expects to teach; and (e) satisfy the following 
distribution of requirements, including both advanced standing and credits 
earned in Peabody: 


A. Prescribed Subjects— Hours 


bes Fira lighted hace Be at Gerais eee bene te cee ee ee te ie eee 20 
2. At least 16 hours in the fundamental courses in psychology and 
education, of which not less than 4 hours nor more than 8 

shall be.in psytholory RU Ais Josie es ee 16 
3. At least 8 hours from the following fundamental courses con- 
cerning health: Health 41, 42A, 43, 44, 46, 49, 52, 140, 145, 
Nursing 14, and Physical Education 102A, 109, 112A, 114, 

Db LL 7 TOO ee ce a een eet ete or en ree a ee 8 


B. Optional Groups— 


In addition to the prescribed subjects, at least 20 hours in each of 
four groups, to be chosen from the following seven groups, 
which are meant to be broadly representative of the generally 
recognized fields-of studyu. U2 32-5 5. ek a ees 80 
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I Education—Philosophy—Psychology. 
II. Economics—Geography—History—Sociology. 
III. Biology—Chemistry—Geology—Mathematics—Physics. 
IV. English—Foreign Languages—Journalism—Library Science. 
V. Agricu ure—Home Economics—lIndustrial Arts. 
VI. Health—Nursing—Physical Education. 
VII. Fine Arts—Landscape Design—Music. 
C. Unrestricted Electives (including health requirements)____-____- 74 


Rsie eer Ontr sles, (ee. fo we reeves te We tam 198 


Of the 20 hours required in English, 12 hours must be in English Com- 
position, 4 of which are to be satisfied by English 1A or its equivalent, 
the remaining 8 to be chosen, with the approval of the instructor, according 
to proficiency shown in English 1A or its equivalent, from English 1B, 1C, 
1D, 3, 6A, 60, 103, leaving 8 hours in English to be selected by the student. 

The requirements in the fundamental courses in education may be met 
by selections from the following: 


Education 10. Brief Course in the History of Educa- 


ROL ee eee ee een a PIE Credit, 4 hours 
Education 14. Principles Ore Leaching 2) es eee Credit, 4 hours 
Education 29A. Principles and Practice in the Elemen- 

Tot Bec Laer ce eee Ser) it Siok eae Credit, 4 hours 
Education 110. History of Education in the United 

Slareg se eee eee ee eee tT Credit 4 hours 
Education 112. Principles of Secondary Education_-_____ Credit, 4 hours 
Education 124. Elementary School Curriculum.________ Credit, 4 hours 
Education 125. Fundamentals in Early Elementary Edu- 

CRC eee ee ee ene Me ey Credit, 4 hours 
ramen iciinel sites a leacticr lrainng:: 82) ey oe C edit, 4 hours 
Education 131. The Conduct of the Recitation in the 

Pe SCHOOL feo ee ee ee | Credit, 4 hours 
Education 138. The Rural School Curriculum--_______-- Credit, 4 hours 
Education 145C. Principles of Educational Administra- 

LI cee eee a oe et eee Credit, 4 hours 


The College desires to grant to each student in the selection of courses 
the maximum of flexibility and freedom consistent with definiteness of 
purpose, continuity of courses, and avoidance of undue or premature speciali- 
zation. He is expected to specialize to a considerable extent in the subject 
he intends to teach, or in closely related subjects, preferably distributed 
through the four years. This should be supplemented by a teaching coumse 
in the subject the candidate intends to teach, and by other suitable courses. 
All of these are to be selected with the approval of the professor in charge 
and the Committee on College Instruction. 

In order to secure a life certificate without examination, certain states 
require of a college graduate more college credit in education and psychology 
than the minimum requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Students expecting to teach in such states should arrange a program to 
meet these requirements. 


III. Master of Arts 


Applicants will be admitted to candidacy for the master’s degree on any 
one of the following bases: (a) They must hold the bachelor’s degree 
from this College or from some other institution of equal rank, and must 
satisfy the undergraduate requirements in English, education, and psy- 
chology, or their equivalent in graduate work in these fields; or (b) students 
who have satisfied all residence requirements, but lack four (4) hours or 
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less of completing the bachelor’s degree, may be admitted to graduate 
standing by recommendation of the Committee on College Instruction and 
acceptance on the part of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, and 
such students may complete the requirements for both the B.S. and M.A. 
degrees, provided both shall not be conferred at the same convocation; 
or (c) students who lack four (4) hours or less of meeting the scholastic 
requirements for the B.S. degree and lack also the required minimum 
of residence (three quarters) at Peabody College for Teachers, may be 
admitted to graduate standing by the recommendation of the Committee 
on Graduate Instruction; but such students, upon the completion of the 
requirements for the M.A. degree, will have that degree alone conferred 
upon them. 


Requirements for the Master’s Degree 


To complete the requirements for the M.A. degree, each candidate must 
satisfy the following conditions: (a) Be in residence at the College at 
least three quarters; (b) complete at least three full quarters of graduate 
work, a minimum of forty-one hours, to be distributed as follows: At 
least fifteen hours in a major subject, approximately ten hours in each of 
two major subjects, a total of at least thirty-five hours, all of graduate 
work, and six hours in seminars, four of which must be in the major field, a 
seminar to be carried during each of the three quarters of residence. The 
major subject must be chosen from departments in George Peabody College 
for Teachers; however, as much as one-half of the thirty-five course hours 
required may be taken in Vanderbilt University. 

The applicant must (a) present to the chairman of the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction, at the beginning of the second quarter of residence 
a tentative program of studies and a thesis subject, both approved by 
his major and minor professors; (b) show special aptitude in the lines of 
work undertaken; (c) present at least three weeks before the degree is to 
be conferred a typewritten thesis organizing and recording the results of 
his investigation of some special topic or problem related to the work of 
his major subject. The thesis must be approved by the major and minor 
professors and by a representative of the Committee on Graduate In- 
struction. 

For students who enter upon their graduate work with advanced graduate 
credits, thirty hours of work, approximately ten hours each quarter of 
residence, is the minimum that will satisfy the residence requirements. 

Graduate students may satisfy the physical education requirement 
(see paragraph 5, General Requirements) by taking a course especially 
designed for graduate students, entitled ‘“‘Special Exercise.”’ 

Courses in which the student has received the grade of D cannot be 
used to meet the hour requirements for the degree. 

Students may transfer their registration from the affiliated institution, 
Vanderbilt University, to Peabody College for Teachers, not later than 
i the close of the first quarter of residence, without losing residence credit 
therefor. 

Except by permission of the faculty, granted in advance, graduate students 
may not register for more than fifteen hours, including a seminar, during 
any one quarter. 

For purposes of making up by substitution the major and minor require- 
ments for the master’s degree, the candidate may release courses of graduate 
rank taken before the bachelor’s degree was conferred, by substituting 
for them other courses of graduate rank taken under the conditions laid 
down for graduate credit. 

Formal application for the master’s degree must be made not later than 
the first day of the quarter in which the candidate expects to finish his 
requirements for that degree. 
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A candidate for a graduate degree must satisfy any undergraduate re- 
quirements in which he is deficient as soon as the courses required of him 
are offered during his period of residence, unless excused in advance by the 
faculty. 

A bound copy of the thesis (or a sum to cover the cost of binding) must 
be deposited with the College before the degree is conferred. 


IV. Doctor of Philosophy 


A. Formal admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is granted on the following conditions: 

1. The applicant must have had three quarters of resident graduate 
work in George Peabody College for Teachers or in a school of equivalent 
standing. In the latter case he must also have been in residence at Peabody 
College as a graduate student at least one quarter. 

2. The applicant must make a satisfactory score in a standard mental 
test and pass satisfactorily a health examination. 

3. The applicant must demonstrate ability for doing research by a pre- 
liminary investigation suggested by his major professor and approved by 
the Committee on Graduate Instruction, provided that a master’s thesis 
or other research may, upon approval of the major professor and the com- 
yuige on Graduate Instruction, constitute satisfactory evidence of this 
ability. 

4, The applicant must fulfill the undergraduate requirements in education 
and psychology, four hours of which requirement must be in educational 
psychology, and, in addition, must pass both a written and an oral examina- 
tion, given under the direction of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, 
in each of his major and minor fields. 

This series of examinations shall be known as the preliminary examination 
for the doctor’s degree. The preliminary examination shall be taken at 
least three (3) quarters before the final examination for the degree; pro- 
vided, however, that a student who enters Peabody College for Teachers 
with two full years of graduate work may defer the preliminary examination 
one quarter. 

There will be two regular periods for the preliminary examinations: 
the latter part of August and the latter part of December. 

Before being admitted to candidacy, the applicant must arrange a pro- 
gram of study and investigation, in consultation with his major and minor 
professors. This program must be approved by the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction. At least one-half of the candidate’s time must be devoted 
to his major subject, and approximately one-fourth to each minor. When 
the above requirements have been met, the Committee on Graduate In- 
struction will recommend the applicant to the faculty as a candidate for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

5. The applicant shall demonstrate to his major and minor professors 
such proficiency in statistical methods as his field of work makes desirable. 

6. Instructors, in their class work, make constant use of reference books 
and articles in foreign languages. Graduate students, both in their courses 
and during research, are frequently assigned articles and topics for reports 
which involve a knowledge of foreign languages. The applicant is, there- 
fore, required to demonstrate to his major and minor professors in his 
courses and during research the ability to read effectively foreign languages 
in which there are important bodies of information in his field. The appli- 
cant’s major and minor professors will individually report on these abilities 
to the graduate committee, to be acted on favorably by the faculty before 
the applicant is admitted to candidacy. 

B. Requirements for this degree do not rest primarly on the number 
of courses taken or the years of graduate study. The time requirements 
for this degree depend partly upon the previous preparation of the candidate 
for graduate work. (See p. 13, III.) Asa general rule, it should require 
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at least three years of graduate work (beyond the bachelor’s degree) for 
a candidate to complete the program of study for the doctor’s degree. 
Part of this work may be done in other institutions properly equipped for 
graduate work, but at least three-quarters of residence must be spent by 
the candidate at George Peabody College for Teachers, and at least two- 
quarters of work must be consecutive. As much as one-half the course 
hours may, upon the advice of the major and minor, professors and the 
approval of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, be taken in Vanderbilt 
University. 

In addition to completing the program of study, the candidate must 
prove his ability to carry on original investigation by submitting a dis- 
sertation in some specific field approved by his major professor. This 
dissertation must be passed upon by a committee composed of the candi- 
date’s major professor and the professors in charge of his minor subjects. 

Two typewritten abstracts must be in the hands of the chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Instruction at least eight weeks before the 
final oral examination, and at least four weeks before this examination 
two typewritten copies of the thesis must be submitted to the Committee 
on Graduate Instruction through the major professor. The candidate must 
make satisfactory arrangements, financial and otherwise, with the College 
authorities, for the publication of his dissertation, and, when published, 
must deposit with the College, without charge, one hundred printed copies 
of his complete dissertation, three of which must be in the standard College 
binding. 

Every candidate must pass, in addition to the regular course examinations 
given during each quarter, a final oral examination on his thesis and in his 
special fields of study. This examination is in charge of his major professor, 
assisted by the minor professors, and such other members of the faculty 
as are designated by the Committee on Graduate Instruction. 

Application for the final oral examination must be made at least eight 
weeks before the degree is conferred. This application must be approved 
by the Committee on Graduate Instruction. 

The final examinations will be given at such a time and place as agreed 
upon by the major professor and the chairman of the Committee on Graduate 
Instruction. 

Upon the successful completion of the final examination and the acceptance 
of the dissertation, the candidate, is recommended to the faculty for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


CREDITS ON TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The State of Tennessee and many other Southern states allow credit 
on certificates and extension of certificates for certain courses completed 
at Peabody. Those wishing such credits should correspond before register- 
ing with the State Superintendent of Education of the state wherein credit 
is desired. 


SUMMER COURSES IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


The Vanderbilt Law School will offer a number of courses in law this 
summer. The particular subjects to be given will be determined by the 
number of students applying for instruction therein. The courses will 
begin June 22 and run for ten weeks. The work will be the same in kind 
and amount and credit as that given in the corresponding subjects in the 
regular session of the Vanderbilt Law School, and the completion of any 
course in the summer entitles the student to credit toward a degree. 

For further information respecting the Law School, address Dr. John 
eae Keeble, Dean, The Law School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

enn, 
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SUMMER QUARTER 


The summer session of George Peabody College for Teachers is a regular 
college quarter and an integral part of the year. For the convenience of 
all classes of students and school officials the quarter is divided into two 
equal terms, the first extending from June 8, 1925, to July 16; the second, 
from July 17, to August 26. 

The regulations governing credit are the same in this as in any other 
quarter. 


RAILROAD RATES FOR SUMMER QUARTER 


Reduced railroad rates have been granted. Ask your station agent for 
detailed information about rates. 


REGISTRATION 


Students should register at the beginning of each quarter on the appointed 
dates. Late registration is a serious hindrance to the best work, and a fee 
of $2 is charged late entrants. 

No student may be permitted to register for more than twelve credit 
hours in any quarter later than four school days after the appointed days 
of registration (or for more than six credit hours in any term later than 
two school days after the appointed days of registration). Exceptions 
will be granted only upon recommendation of the appropriate committee 
and the approval of the faculty. 

Students making a grade of ‘‘D”’ in any course shall reduce the maxi- 
mum number of hours for which they register during the next quarter one- 
half the credit hours for which the course is catalogued; those making a 
grade of ‘‘F’’ shall reduce their registration the full number of credit hours 
for which their course is catalogued. If this regulation reduces a student’s 
maximum load to 12 hours, such student shall be registered only after 
favorable vote of the faculty. 

In registering students, the Instruction Committees will take cogni- 
zance of any outside work in which students are engaged. If this extra- 
college work be teaching, the course hours which may be carried will be 
determined as follows: 

Those teaching full time will be allowed to carry: 


Ba TET Vea SRE See, ocala shea | 2 ee ee a, 6 Peabody hours 

Meee RC PES UIICLC LY Gee Ieee 8 Peabody hours 
Those teaching half time: 

De Leet Cette Ser ee ee nd Se me dm 10 Peabody hours 

Piero rit ate sitet ta ee ee ee ee ot oe 12 Peabody hours 


Other outside work will limit registration in the same ratio. 

Students who withdraw without written notice to the Registrar before 
leaving will forfeit all claims to credits in courses or refunds of fees. 

Changes in programs will be allowed only within the limits set for registra- 
tion, not later than four school days in any quarter, or two school days in 
any term, after the appointed days of registration. 

No student is permitted to drop any course after registering without 
the approval of the Committee on College Instruction, or the Committee 
on Graduate Instruction in the case of graduate students. 

An undergraduate student carrying five subjects or less may register for 
as much as eighteen hours. Graduate students are advised not to take more 
than fifteen hours. 


REGISTRATION BY MAIL 


In order to relieve the congestion due to the large attendance of the 
summer quarter, (a) former students of Peabody and (b) new students 
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who do not wish to count credits toward the degree at Peabody may, during 
the month of May, register by mail. Application for registration by mail 
must be accompanied by statement of previous educational training. 


TUITION AND FEES 


1. Turrion Fee.—The tuition fee is $3 for each credit hour. The credit 
hours are stated in connection with the description of each course, and tuition 
is charged accordingly. For example, a tuition fee of $12 would be charged 
for Agriculture 15, as this course carries a credit value of four hours for the 
quarter. Laboratory fees are in addition to tuition fees. The minimum 
tuition charge is $5. 

Students are not allowed to take more than 18 hours of credit in any 
quarter (see above), and are strongly advised to take lessregularly. During 
a term, or half quarter, a student may not take more than 9 hours of credit. 

2. LATE REGISTRATION AND TRANSFER FEES.—Students who fail to register 
on the days specified for that purpose must pay a special fee of $2. A fee 
of $12 is charged for each change from one course to another after registration 
has been completed. 

3. INCIDENTAL FEE.—Required of all students, $6 per quarter. 

4. LABORATORY FEE.—The fees for the laboratory course are stated in 
connection with the outlines of those courses. 

5. Students who withdraw within the limits set for registration and for 
changes in program (not later than four school days in any quarter, or two 
school days in any term) will be reimbursed the full amount of tuition fees 
and half of laboratory fees, but nothing of incidental fees. 

6. Students who withdraw for any reason after the appointed days of 
registration and changes in program, before the end of a quarter, may 
not claim and cannot be allowed reimbursement for fees of any kind. 

7. Drptomas.—The fee for the bachelor’s diploma is $15; for the master’s 
diploma, $20; for the doctor’s diploma, $25. 

8. PAYMENT OF FEE.—AI] tuition fees must be paid to the Bursar each 
quarter, at the time of registration. No student is enrolled in classes until 
these fees have been paid. 

Fees for diplomas must be paid before such documents are issued, upon 
notice posted by Bursar. 


ROOM AND BOARD 


Two new dormitories have recently been completed. They are of fire- 
proof construction and have every modern convenience. In the West Dormi- 
tory is a splendid cafeteria. Outdoor sleeping quarters are provided on 
the roofs of both East and West Dormitories. The laundry and ironing 
room in the basements are available for light work. Room rentis thirty 
to thirty-six dollars per quarter per student, with two in room. 

Apartments for small families are also available. 

For information and suggestions concerning room and board in these 
buildings and elsewhere, write to The Secretary of Residence Bureau, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PEABODY CAFETERIA 


The Peabody Cafeteria, conveniently located in the basement of the 
West Dormitory, is open daily and serves meals at suitable hours for all 
students who prefer to have a room in the neighborhood of the campus and 
make their own arrangements for meals, at the very low rate charged by 
the College Cafeteria. 

The cafeteria is conducted by the Department of Foods and Cooking 
under the general supervision of the Home Economics Division. ‘This is 
not an experiment in Peabody College for Teachers, but has become a very 


Evening Lecture Hour 
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attractive feature, both to faculty and students, where they find inviting 
meals served at a minimum. cost and meeting all the requirements of 
scientific nutrition. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


George Peabody College for Teachers invites every student and faculty 
member to share in the privileges of the general assembly held every day 
under the direction of a faculty committee. These services are from twenty 
to thirty minutes long, informal and varied in nature, being sometimes 
purely devotional in tone, sometimes musical, sometimes educational. 
They are led by the President, by members of the faculty, by students, by 
speakers from the Nashville churches and neighboring educational insti- 
tutions, and by a great number of prominent educators, clergymen, govern- 
ment specialists, and social service workers from all parts of the United 
States. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


There are a number of important student organizations at Peabody 
College for Teachers, each of which stands for a definite purpose and aims 
to add something worth while to the life of the College. All of these organi- 
zations are housed in the Social-Religious Building, where most of them 
have rooms especially devoted to their use. This arrangement makes the 
Social-Religious Building the center of college life and enables the various 
organizations to make their activities of especial worth. 

All students belong to the Associated Student Body, which is an organi- 
zation whose purpose is to encourage all types of student activities. It 
aims to promote a spirit of democracy, sociability, honor, and loyalty to 
the student body and to bring ail members of the College group into helpful 
relationships. 

The Graduate Club, composed only of students doing graduate work 
looking toward the higher degrees, endeavors to bind the graduate students 
more closely socially, and to provide a phase of educational work not specifi- 
cally included in the curriculum of the College. 

There are five literary societies, which encourage literary pursuits and 
social activities. These are the Alpha Phi Literary Society, the Girls’ 
Chapter Literary Society, and the Peabody Literary Society for women, 
the Erosophian Literary Society, and the Agatharidan Literary Society 
for men. 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations are repre- 
sented by active organizations. They maintain a weekly midday service 
open to all students, and do much instruction work along social and religious 
lines. The Student Volunteer Band is an organization whose work is allied 
closely to that of the Christian Associations. A number of churches in 
the vicinity of the College have special Sunday-school classes for Peabody 
students, and all churches in the city welcome students into their various 
organizations and activities. 

The Knapp Club of Country Life meets weekly through all four quarters. 
New officers are elected at the end of each quarter. The club is open to 
all students and instructors interested in country life. 

The World Affairs Club is conducted under the direction and counsel 
of the professors of geography, economics, and international relations. 
Its aim is to furnish a medium for the intelligent discussion of questions of 
international importance. 

The Book Lovers’ Club meets bi-weekly. One of the newest books is 
| discussed informally at each meeting. Any member of the College, student 
body, or faculty is eligible to membership. 

The Peabody Dames is an organization planned for the purpose of bringing 
the wives of the married students and the faculty women into closer touch. 
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It is purely social and informal in its nature, and thus far has carried out its 
primary idea admirably. It meets on the first and third Friday afternoons 
of each month, except September. 

In addition to the organizations mentioned, there are also anumber of 
informal organizations whose membership is composed of students and 
faculty who are interested in some special problem or activity, such as the 
Elementary Education Club, Home Economics Club, and the various 
State Clubs. 


DORMITORY LIFE 


The Dormitory Life Committee has control of the rooming facilities 
and the conduct of the students in dormitories and boarding houses on the 
campus and off the campus, the same regulations applying to all cases. If 
the conduct anywhere or the place of residence of any student is disapproved 
by this committee, this committee has power to instruct the Registrar 
to remove the name of such student from the list of registered students in 
Peabody College. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


The Committee on Appointments has been organized to assist the placing 
of Peabody men and women in positions which will utilizeto the best ad- 
vantage their particular training and abilities. The committee stands 
ready to serve all students and graduates of Peabody College by recom- 
mending them to school officials who are seeking competent teachers. 
Communications with reference to teachers and positions should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Appointments, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The aim of the College in establishing a Correspondence Study Depart- 
ment is to give opportunity for further training to those who are engaged 
in teaching, or to those whose duties make it impossible for them to pursue 
courses in residence. The work offers an especially good opportunity to 
teachers who attend school during the summer and wish to continue their 
college work throughout the year. Most of the courses offered have a 
direct bearing on the everyday problems of teachers. 

The greatest care has been exercise in the preparation of these courses 
in order to make them fully equal to such courses given in residence. 

All courses are prepared and taught by members of our regular faculty 
and are the equivalent of the corresponding courses taken in residence. 

The tuition is $4 per credit hour when the course is so given. New courses 
are being added constantly. 

Numbers preceded by an asterisk (*) indicate that the courses are also 
offered in the Correspondence Study Department. 

Write for special announcement. 


THE KNAPP SCHOOL OF COUNTRY LIFE 


The school is an integral part of the College. It offers courses in Agri- 
culture, Rural Education, Rural Economics, Home Economics, and the 
related sciences and arts. Such courses are outlined under their respective 
departments in the College catalogue. The Knapp Demonstration Farm 
constitutes an important part of the equipment of the Knapp School of 
County Life. The farm is located a few miles from the College. It is 
equipped with modern buildings and machinery. Demonstrations are 
carried on with an orchard, pure-bred dairy and beef cattle, Duroc-Jersey 
swine, pure breeds of sheep, Percheron horses, and field crops. Gardening, 
poultry, and other demonstrations are conducted on the main campus. 
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THE BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Supervised educational letter exchange between modern language students 
in*A merica and the students of English in foreign countries is fast becoming 
an integral part of the best method of modern language teaching. The 
National Bureau of International Educational Correspondence, approved 
by the United States Government, is located at George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Teachers of modern languages who attend Peabody, there- 
fore, have the opportunity of firsthand acquaintance with the Bureau. 


PEABODY BOOKSTORE AND POST OFFICE 


The Peabody Bookstore supplies textbooks, stationery, and other student 
necessities. 

The teachers’ College Station of the Nashville Post Office, where students 
may secure stamps and money orders, register letters, etc., is located in 
the Peabody Pookstore. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The credit value of each course in terms of quarter hours is given in 
parenthesis after each title. 

Courses numbered less than 100 will be credited toward the bachelor’s 
degree only. 

- Courses numbered from 100 to 199 may count for either undergraduate 
or graduate credit. 

Classified students must have at least 90 hours of credit to be admitted 
to courses numbered 100 or above. 

Special Students are subject to special limitations rather than special 
privileges, but such students may be admitted to courses numbered 100 or 
above, provided necessary prerequisite courses or their equivalent have 
been satisfied. 

Courses numbered 200 or above are open to graduate students only. 

The amount of credit allowed for each course is indicated in connection 
with that course. For the definition of hour, see page 12. 

Numbers preceded by an asterisk (*) indicate that the courses are also 
offered in the Correspondence Study Department. 

The letters and figures following the time of class meeting indicate the 
building and room in which class meets. 

H. E.—Home Economics Building; I. A.—Industrial Arts Fuilding; 
P.—Psychology Building; S. R.—Social-Religious Building; Gym.—Gym- 
nasium; Lib.—Library; E. D.—East Dormitory; Adm.—Administration 
Building; D. S.—Demonstration School. 


AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


*147A. Advanced Problems. (2) Mr. Davis 
Every quarter, F., 9:00, and laboratory hours to be arranged. H. HE. 3 


Advanced work along the lines desired by students. Hours, prerequisites, and fees to be 
arranged with theinstructor. More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 147B, 147C, and 147D, 
etc. Also offered as a field course. 


148A. Advanced Problems. (4) Mr. Davis 


Every quarter, Tu., F., 3:00, and laboratory hours to be arranged. 
reek) 


Differs from 147A in requiring twice the amount of work. Additional courses, 148B, etc. 


152. Practicein Teaching Vocational Agriculture. (4) Mr. Davis 


Every quarter, F., 2:00. H. E. 1. Other hours to be arranged with 
instructor in whose field the chief practice falls 


Courses intended for all prospective teachers of vocational agriculture who have not had 
similar teaching experience. Students will outline lessons in high school vocational agriculture 
and teach classes of students pursuing such courses in the Davidson County rE High School 
and other nearby schools. Twenty or more hours in Agriculture should precede this course. One 
course in method of teaching Agriculture must precede or parallel this. A non-residence course 
also. 


*154. Special Methods in Agricultural Teaching. (4) Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Chesnutt 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. H. E. 2 


Topics: Organization, management, and methods in teaching mricnitire Special methods 
in agronomy, animal husbandry, dairying, poultry husbandry, horticulture, farm mechanics, farm 
management, soils, and fertilizers. Prerequisites: Students ‘should be well founded in agricultural 
subject-matter and the related sciences. 
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155. Teachers’ Special Problems in Vocational Agriculture. (4) Mr. 
Davis 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. H. E.3 


Topics: How to conduct home projects; the land laboratory; community work; club work; 
equipment for teaching agriculture; agricultural library; making charts and slides; use of films- 


156. Visual Methods of Teaching Vocational Agriculture. (4) Mr. 
Davis 
Summer quarter, M., 4:00-6:00, and laboratory hours to be arranged 
Hees 
Fee for materials in laboratory. H.E. 3 


Topics: Largely a laboratory course; projection machines; sources of light; manipulation; 
film subjects; exchanges; slide making; other sources; storages; exchanges; statesystems; placard 
making, handling, using; chart sets, making, using; other visual methods. 


160. Agricultural Journalism. (2) Mr. Kroll 
Summer quarter, M., W., 3:00. H. E. 6 


Course adapted to needs of teachers, county agents, community leaders, and to prospective 
journalists. Advanced courses may be arranged under Agriculture 147, 


256. Problems of Supervision and Teacher Training. (2) Mr. Davis 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. H. E. la 


The special problems of (1) state and other supervisors of agriculture, (2) those training teach- 
ers in the field of vocational agriculture, and (3) those training teachers in service. Those experi- 
enced in these three fields are invited to bring their problems before this round table. Open to 
these groups and to those preparing to join these groups. 


305A. Seminar. (2) Mr. Davis 


Every quarter. Hours to be arranged 


Research, investigations, or surveys along lines of agricultural education or agriculture to 
suit the needs and attainments of the students, chiefly those working on these. More than one 
qtarter’s work is recorded as 305B, 305C, and 305D. 


AGRONOMY 


8. Farm Shop Work. (5) Mr. Smith 


Summer quarter, daily, 8:00-10:00. I. A. 4 
Fee, 


Topics: Iron welding and shaping; sharpening farm tools; woodwork; pipe fitting; water 
supply; tin work; soldering; cement work; septictank; electric wiring; rope work; belt splicing; 
harness repairing; paint work; running terraces; leveling; adjustment of field machines. Pre- 
requisite: One course in shop work of some kind. 


*15. Field Crops and Management. (4) Mr. Chestnutt 
Summer quarter, M., T., W., Th., 3:00 and trips. H.E. 3. 
Fee, $1 


Topics: Characteristics of different farm crops, suchas potatoes, corn, wheat, cotton, and oats; 
preparation of soil; seeding; cultivation, harvesting and marketing of crops; rotation of crops; 
varieties of corn; corn judging; alfalfa growing; forage crops, such as fodder, clover, tame-grass 
crops, millets, cowpeas, soybeans, Canada peas, vetch, kaffir, small grain for hay; silage crops; 
summer silage; soiling vs. pasturage; pastures and their treatment. Some agriculture or some 
botany should precede this. 


80A. Farming Practice and Projects. (2) Mr. Davis and Mr. Wright 
Every quarter, W., 2:00, and field work. H. E. ! 


Farm projects and practice exercises on the Knapp farm or other places intended to give 
students instructive experience in modern farming methods. Four hours of active farm practice 
is equated as one credit hour. Intended for students needing modern farm practice. Projects to 
be planned with instructors. More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 80B, 80C, ete. A non- 
residence course also. 


81A. Farming Practice and Projects. (4) 


Differs from 80A in requiring twice the amount of work. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


45A. Animal Husbandry. (4) Mr. Willoughby 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. H. E. 2. 
(Also stock judging on Saturday mornings.) 


Fee, $2 and trip expenses 


Topics Study of horses and cattle; pure-bred animals vs. grades; profit in live stock; study 
of score cards; practice in stock judging; care and management; diagnosis of common ailments; 
what to do in emergencies; simple treatment of common ailments; special attention to the raising 
of young animals, 


46. Feeds and Feeding. (5) Mr. Asher, first term; Mr. Wright, second 
term 


Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. H. E. 6 


Topics: Composition of animals; essentialsin animal feeds; protein; carbohydrates; analyses 
of feeds; feeds changed into animal tissues; loss in these processes; nutrients, roughage, and con- 
centrates; hay, cornstalks, andstraw; green forage crops; silage; root crops; concentrates from 
grains; mill by-products; bran; wheat middlings; gluten meal; linseed meal; brewers’ grains 
beet pulp; cottonseed meal; principles of stock feeding; digestibility; relation of feed to purpose 
feeding young animals; feeding standards; balanced rations; nutritive ratios; buying feeds; ferti- 
lizing value of feeds. Prerequisite: General Chemistry. 


70. Farm Poultry. (5) Mr. Clevenger 
Summer quarter, M., Th., 11:00-1:00; Tu., W., F., 11:00. H. E. 2. 


Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Poultry farming; types and breeds of poultry; breeding and care of the breeding 
stock; natural and artificial incubation and brooding; poultry-house construction; fencing and 
yarding; feeding; egg farming; broiler raising; roaster and capon farming; marketing poultry 
products; sanitation, diseases, and parasites; the raising of turkeys, ducks, geese, and pigeons; 
killing and dry picking; grading and packing market eggs so as to secure the best prices. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 1A or its equivalent. 


75. Elements of Dairying. (5) Mr. Willoughby 
Summer quarter, M., Th., 4:00-6:00; Tu., W., F., 4:00. H. E. 2. 


Laboratory fees, $2, and $5 deposit to cover breakage 


Topics: The care and management of milk for home and for city markets; butter; principle 
involved in creaming milk by centrifugal processes and other systems; running farm separators; 
manufacture of cheese; making butter in the home and in the factory; testing milk, cream, butter- 
milk, skimmed milk, butter, and cheese; determination of butter fat, water adulterants, and 
preservatives; thestudy of milk production under sanitary and economic conditions. Prerequisite 
Chemistry 1B or its equivalent. Class limited to twenty students. 


104. Genetics. (4) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. H. E. 2 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Morphological, physiological, and psychological variation; mutations; reversion; 
atavism; causes of variation; transmission; type; correlation; heredity; environment; Mendel’s 
law of hybrids; pure lines; selection; the chromosome; sex determination. Prerequisites: Biology 
1A or its equivalent. 


107. Herd-Book Study. (4) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. H. E. 3 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Study, reading, tracing, and tabulation of pedigrees of the breeds of cattle, horses 
swine, and sheep; lectures and recitations on the leading individual animals and popular families 
of the several breeds. Prerequisites: Agriculture 45A and 45B or their equivalents. 


108. Poultry Breeding and Judging. (4) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. H. E. 2 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Importance of variation, environment, and heredity in poultry breeding; selection- 
culling; inbreeding; outbreeding; standard mating; combination mating; double mating; pedi; 
greeing; judging; an intensive study of the different classes of poultry; laboratory work to be 
mainly score-card judging and comparative judging. Prerequisites: Biology 1A and Agriculture 
70 or their equivalents. 
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110. Livestock Production and Marketing. (4) Mr. Willoughby 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. H. E. 2 


Laboratory fee and trip expenses, $2 


Topics: Methods of raising, fattening, fitting, and marketing different classes and grades 
of horses and mules, hogs, cattle, and sheep. Problems of the producer, shipper, live-stock com- 
mission firm, packer, and stock-yards companies are discussed. 


170. Veterinary Science for Agriculture Teachers. (4) Mr. White 
Summer quarter, M., W., 4:00-6:00; Tu., Th., 4:00. H. E.6 


Laboratory fee, $2 and trip expenses 


Demonstrations, clinics, post mortems, and lantern views will accompany this course. Topics 
chosen to meet the needs of teachers of vocational agriculture; general diseases of farm animals; 
surgical work; parasites; hog cholera, tuberculosis, and other infectious diseases; study of causes 
of unsoundness of animals; troubles with feet, teeth, eyes, and skin; treatment of wounds and in- 
juries; prevention and cure of common ailments; pneumonia, septisemia, colic, impaction, con- 
stipation, and other troubles; dosage for different types of animals. 


190A. Advanced Problems. (2) Mr. Wright 


Every quarter. Hours to be arranged. 


An opportunity to do advanced work in animal husbandry, poultry or dairying is given to 
graduatestudents who are majoring or minoring in this department. Also an extra-mural course. 
More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 290B, 290C, and 290D, etc. 


390A. Seminar. (2) Mr. Wright 


Every quarter. Hours to be arranged 


Research in animal husbandry, poultry or dairying. A thesis course for those who wish to 
major in this department. More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 390B, 390C, and 390D. 


HORTICULTURE 


*29. Gardening. (5) Mr. Chesnutt 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00 and practic work. H. E. 3 
Fee, $1 


Topics: Planning; planting; cultivating; controlling of insect enemies and plant diseases; 
methods of propagation of vegetables and flowers, best varieties of vegetables and flowers-for 
certain seasons; soil requirements for successful gardening; picking, packing, and marketing of 
vegetables and ‘flowers; fall and winter gardens; making and caring for cold frames and hotbeds; 
planting about the home and school; the window box. Practice work is required. 


30A. Beekeeping. (4) Mrs. Allen 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. H. E. 3 


Fee, $2 and trip expenses 


Topics: The business of beekeeping; making a start; arrangement of apiary; sources of 
nectar; occupants of the hive; increase; feeding; production of extracted and comb honey; diseases 
and enemies; wintering; marketing. 


101. Orcharding. (4> Mr. Asher 
Sree quarter, M:, Ta:, W.,Ih,,)11:00; and practices Hae o: 
ee, $l 


Topics: Practical pomology; a study of the principles of fruit growing; propagation reviewed. 
Theme required. Setting trees; pruning; fertilization; intercropping; orchard management; 
spraying; cover crops; picking; marketing; storage of peaches, plums, cherries, apples, pears, 
quinces, and puts. 


BIOLOGY 


In general the first part of any course in Biology is necessary for what 
follows so that students may not enter courses at the end of six weeks with- 
out having the equivalent of the first six weeks work unless this is definitely 
stated after the course. 
1A. General Biology. (5) Miss Bottum 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00-10:00; 11:00-1:00. H. EF. 107. 
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Laboratory fee, $8 


This course is offered as an introduction to the biological sciences and is planned from the 
viewpoint of the teacher. Forty recitations, with laboratory work. ‘The nature and scope of 
General Biology; the nature of life; protoplasm; cell structure, cell nutrition, cell reproduction, cell 
behavior, cellimmortality; plant cell nutrition; individual vs. colony; origin ofsex; differentitation 
of sex; the inter-relations of organisms; diseases; insects as germ carriers; bacteria and disease; 
bacteria and nature’s cycles; tissues; organs; maturation of germ cells; fertilization; cleavage; cell 
differentiation; primary germ layers; regeneration; alternation of generations in animals; the 
germ plasm theory; effects of parasitism; structure of the earthworm; reflex action in simple 
animals; homology; analogy; animal classification. 


1B. General Biology. (5) Miss Bottum 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00-10:00; 11:00-1:00. H. E. 
107. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


‘This is a continuation of Course iA. Thirty recitations, with laboratory work. Biogenesis; 
evolution; Darwinism; Lamarkism; the mutation theory; Mendelism; later breeding results; 
the chromosome theory of heredity; insects; principles of spraying; the shoot system ofa plant, 
the root system, the vascular system, plant tissue systems; germ cells; plant life history; plant 
nutrition; morphology of the frog; embryology; frog reproduction; reproduction in other verte- 
brates; reproduction in man; ductless glands; heredity in human beings; eugenics. 


10. Field Botany and Plant Ecology. (5) Miss Barry. 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., 11:00-1:00. D.S. 307. Saturday field 
trips. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


¥ Outdoor studies of the flowering plants from the standpoint of easy identification in the field; 
preservation; their relation to their environment and to each other; the use of Gray’s Manual. 
Students will identify a minimum of twenty-five trees, ten flowering shrubs, and one hundred 
herbs. Some of these will be preserved in the various preserving fluids for museum purposes, 
while others will be mounted on the standard herbarium mounts. Practically all of the lectures 
will be given in the field on the trips. Saturday trips must be written up. It is desirable, wher 
possible, that students have some training in Biology before electing this course. 


*95. Nature Study. (5) Miss Barry 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00-10:00. D.§. 307. 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Methods of utilizing the nature materials of the school community in illustrating or vitalizing 
the ordinary subjects of the primary curriculum and in bringing the child into closer contact with 
the world around him. ‘Trees, flowers, birds, butterflies, weather phenomena, and other materials 
of nature that may be at hand. During the summer quarter, this course may be entered at the 
beginning of the second term. 


90. Field Zoology and Animal Ecology. (5) Mr. Shaver 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., F., 3:00; Saturday field trips. D. S. 307 
Laboratory fee, $5 


Field studies of fish, salamanders, frogs, toads, reptiles, invertebrates and especially birds 
and mammals from the standpoint of identification and ecological relations. The aim of the course 
is to develop an intelligent knowledge of the common animals, so that teachers can better utilize 
the outdoors in their teaching. Some of the materials collected will be preserved for future use 
Students wishing to make teaching collections will be encouraged to do so, 


106. Bacteriology. (5) Mr. Shaver and Miss Bottum 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. E. 107 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General Biology. i ; wae. 

Forty recitations. ‘The form and structure of bacteria; physiology of bacteria; influence 
of external conditions on growth; antiseptics and disinfectants; air bacteria, water bacteria, sew- 
age bacteria; water purification; sewage disposal; soil bacteria in relation to soil fertility; milk 
bacteria; disease bacteria in milk; bacteria and the preservation of foods; fermentation; disease; 
antibodies; opsonins. Laboratory work: Microscopic examination of bacteria; staining; the 
preparation and sterilization of standard culture media; culturing; sub-culturing; isolation; the 
effect of antiseptics and disinfectants upon bacteria; bacteria of the air; bacterial analysis of water 
and milk; the presumptive test for B. coli indicating possible typhoid infection. 
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125. Heredity and Eugenics. (4) Mr. Shaver and Miss Bottum 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 107 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Topics: Variation; thestatistical measure of variation; Galton’s law of ancestral inheritance; 
Mendel’s law; the work of Morgan and students as relating to this law; the chromosome theory of 
heredity; examples of inheritance of defects and excellencies in human beings; methods used in 
improving domestic plants and animals; can the principles of breeding be applied to human beings? 
morphological, embryological, geographic, and paelentological evidence upon which the theory 
of evolution rests; various theories as to how evolution takes place, such as Darwin’s theory, La- 
mark’s theory, and others. Laboratory work will mainly consist of breeding small animals, such 
as Drosophila. 


175. The Teaching of Biology in the High School. (4) Miss Barry 


Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00. D.S. 307 


Open to high school teachers of Biology or others having credit for General Biology. Topics: 
Aims of Biology in the high school; the selection of material; the laboratory; the value of the 
laboratory; the problem of equipment; field trips; projects; the organization and presentation of 
materials. A course for those who are teaching or planning to teach Biology. This course may be 
entered at the beginning of the second term. 


210A. Researchin Applied Biology. (4) Mr. Shaver 


Every quarter, Tu., Th., 7:00 P.M. H.E. 105. Six hours of laboratory 
work to be arranged 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Open to graduate students who wish to investigate some problem in Biology or the teaching 
of Biology. The first work will be an introduction to the methods of research in some particular 
field to be followed later by the selection of a specific problem, review of the available literature on 
this problem, and an examination of the doubtful points in the laboratory. More than one quarter’s 
work will be recorded as 210B, 210C, 210D, etc. 


302. Seminar. (2) Mr. Shaver 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged. H. E. 105 


A thesis course for those who wish to major in Biology. More than one quarter’s work will 
be recorded as 302B, 302C, etc. Prerequisites: General Chemistry, thirty hours in Biology, in- 
cluding Biology 10 or 90 (ten hours of Health may be substituted for ten hours of Biology). 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Chemistry 125. Physiological Chemistry 
Health 42A. Physiology and Hygiene 
Health 44. School Hygiene 


CHEMISTRY 


A deposit of $5, returnable with breakage deducted at the end of a course, 
is required of all students taking laboratory work in Chemistry. 


1A. General Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb and Mr. Beauchamp 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00-10:00; 11:00-1:00. H. E. 208 
and 212. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


The sequence of courses in elementary chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C—are offered with three prac- 
tical purposes in mind; to train teachers of chemistry, to furnish fundamental knowledge for courses 
in Agriculture, and to supply a similar foundation for courses in Home Economics. This quarter’s 
work includes a study of fundamental chemical theory, familiar gases, water, the halogens, car- 
bon and compounds. ‘Text: General Chemistry, by Holmes. 
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1B. General Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb and Mr. Beauchamp 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00-10:00; 11:00-1:00. H. E. 
208 and 212. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


A continuation of Chemistry 1A. A study of additional non-metals and their compounds; 
selected metals and their compounds. Special study is made of important industrial applications 
of chemistry, the chemistry of fertilizers, chemicals used in sanitation, etc. Radioactivity and 
the electron theory are studied. 


iC. Organic Chemistry. (5) Mr. Breckenridge 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. H.E.208 and211. 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A and 1B or their equivalents. Preparation and reactions of 
typical organic compounds, such as the paraffins, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, fatty acids, esters, 
amines, selected aromatic compounds, Since this is a foundation course for students of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, the organic composition of plant and animal tissues, of foods, and of 
dyestuffs is given especial attention. There will be much systematic drill in writing structural 
formulas and equations, especially in consideration of, synthetic preparations, optical activity 
tautomerism, and the like. (No credit will be given for the first term’s work in this course until 
the second term is completed.) Text: Organic Chemistry, by Remsen. 


11. Agricultural Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, in odd years, daily, 2:00:4:00. H. E. 212 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General Chemistry. A course specially adapted to the needs of students of 
Agriculture, in which the chemistry of plant growth, soil composition, fertilizers, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, etc., is emphasized. Several problems in agricultural analysis will be undertaken. 


*15. Qualitative Analysis. (5) Mr. Breckenridge 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 8:00, and laboratory hours. H.E. 211. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General Chemistry. A systematic separation of metals and non-metals from 
unknown solutions, and study of the principles of solution, ionization, and mass action. 


111. Quantitative Analysis. (5) Mr. Breckenridge 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 9:00, and laboratory hours. H. E. 211. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Selected exercises illustrating the methods and giving experience in the technique of quantita- 
tive inorganic analysis, both gravimetric and volumetric. 


121. Food Chemistry. (5) Miss Field 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00-5:00. H.E. 207 and 211 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: For undergraduates, General and Organic Chemistry equivalent to Chemistry 
1A, B, and C; for graduate students, not less than twenty credits in Chemistry. 

This course deals with the composition of food materials as related to nutritive value and 
to manufacture, and with the simpler technical methods of food analysis. While not limited to 
them, it aims especially to meet the needs of prospective teachers of Applied Chemistry and of 


Home Economics, 


122. Chemistry of Textiles. (5) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, in even years, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. Ey. 212 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General and Organic Chemistry. 

Microscopic examination of textile fibers; quantitative analysis of mixed goods; detection 
of adulterants; application of weighting, stiffening, water proofing, and fireproofing agents; laundry 
chemicals; a systematic study of dyes on the basis of their chemical composition. Each student 
will prepare a large number of textile samples. 
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125. Physiological Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb 


Summer quarter, 11:00-1:00. H. E. 208 and 211. 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: General and Organic Chemistry, General Physiology. A study of the chemi- 
cal nature of protoplasm and the cell; the chemical nature of the body tissues, and their changes, 
with special reference to digestion, assimilation, and excretion. Practical laboratory technique 
will be emphasized. This course is offered to broaden the experience of students in Agriculture, 
Biology, Health, and Home Economics. Text: Physiological Chemistry, by Pettibone. 


132. The Teaching of Chemistry. (2) Mr. Breckenridge 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. H. E. 208 


A course designed to insure broad and thorough understanding of chemical principles. Especial 
attention will be paid to the more difficult topics, the problem of laboratory administration, and 
the newest developments of chemical science. 


212A. Individual Problems in Quantitative Analysis. (5) Mr. Webb 
and assistant 
Every quarter, M., W., 8:00,,and laboratory hours. H. FE. 209 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Open to properly qualified advanced students who need instruction in special analytical 
problems, such as applied to water, soil, fertilizers, clays, etc. More than one quarter’s work will 
be recorded as 212B and 212C. 


250A. Researchin Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb 


Every quarter, M., W., 9:00, and laboratory hours. H. E. 209 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Open to properly qualified graduate students who desire to carry on research. More than 
one quarter’s work will be recorded as 250B, 250C. 


300A. Seminarin Chemistry. (2) Mr. Webb 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged. H. E. 213 


For graduate students majoring in Chemistry. Morethan one quarter’s work wil! be recorded 
as 300B, 300C. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Education 132A. The Teaching of Elementary Science in Secondary 
Schools 


Home Economics 37A and B. Nutrition and Food Preparation 
Home Economics 39. Principles of Nutrition 
Home Economics 105. Dietetics 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


GREEK 


1. The Elements of the Greek Language. (5) Mr. Milden 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 201 


For beginners or for teachers’ review. An introduction to the Greek language and literature 
-coniprising a brief presentation of the essentials of the grammar and the reading of easy selections 
from standard authors. An effort is made to bring the student at once into touch with the life 
-ani thought of the Greeks. 
LATIN 


*7. Review Course in Cicero for Teachers. (5) Mr, Strickler 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 206 


Topics: Typical structure of a Roman oration; Roman government and politics; outline of 
‘Cicero’s career as lawyer, politician, and statesman; careful study of at least four orations, with 
rapid reading of two more orations and of about twenty letters; drill on syntax common in Cicero, 
not so common in Caesar; translation of English into Latin. 
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8. Review Course in Vergilfor Teachers. (5) Mr. Little 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. Adm. 201 


Topics: Roman epic poetry; Vergil’s view of lifeand art as expressedin the Aneid; Roman 
mythology and religion; the Augustan age and its influence on Vergil; careful study of the dactylic 
hexameter, with constant practice in rhythmical reading of the text; exercises in translating Latin 
poetry as an art; prose composition as a help in mastering Vergil’s special poetic constructions; 
assigned readings from standard works on Vergil and his writings. & 


11. Livy. (5) Mr. Strickler 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 206 


‘This course will cover selections equivalent to the usual assignments in a college semester. 
Typical subjects for study are the following: The character, sources, and value of Livy's history; 
topics, according to the selections used, on the founding of Rome and the early legendary history, 
with comparison of Vergil’s handling of these same legends; or a study of Roman expansion in Italy; 
or the struggle against Hannibal. 


12. Catullus; Horace, Odes. (5) Mr. Milden 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 201 


The topics will include the various meters and themes of these two masters of Latin lyrics; 
their temperament and personality in relation to their art and to their contemporaries; 
of their themes and treatment with some representative English lyrics; exercises in the art of 
translating certain passages for poetic appreciation. 


102. Intensive Study of Cicero. (4) Mr. Strickler 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. Adm. 206. 


This course requires a thorough study of eight or ten of the orations not read in high school 
and of about forty of the letters. Such topics as the following are used: Cicero’s preparation for 
his success as a pleader before the law courts, the senate, and the people; chronology of his ora- 
tions and some familiarity with the fifty or more which are still extant; the career of Cicero as 
patriot and statesman, as writer and literary genius; the last days of the republic and Cicero’s 
part in the changes taking place. 


103. Intensive Study of Vergil. (4) Mr. Milden 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. Adm. 201. 


Topics: A study of the complete works of Vergil and the influences inducing his particular 
literary trend and manner; the temperamental and personal qualities of the man; the manuscripts 
of Vergil; the older traditions which render the text of Vergil far surer than that of any other Latin 
writer; the development of epic poetry among the Romans and the particular features of Vergil’s 
idyllic rhythm, didactic rhythm, and heroic rhythm; the literary art embodied in the Aineid 
and the social and moral purposes which Vergil had in mind; the methods used for transforming 
Greek and earlier epics into expressions of the genius and aspirations of the Augustan age. 


115. Roman Architecture and Art. (5) Mr. Little 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. Adm. 201 


This course is designed to introduce the students to the art and archzology of the Etruscans, 
the Romans, the Gauls, and the Gallo-Romans. The topics fall in three main division: (1) The 
Etruscans, the early teachers of the Romans; their tombs, bronzes, bridges, paintings, and vases; 
these remains reflect their life and history. (2) Rome created a great civilization, drawing freely 
from Etruscan and Greek sources. Thestudy of Roman artand archzology, an important chapter 
in the history of Rome; Roman architecture, sculpture, painting and mosaics, and pottery. (3) 
Cesar in his Commentaries depicts the civilization of Gaul. Archzology confirms his findings. 
Inthe study of Gallo-Roman archzology there will be considered (a) the archzology of the Gauls; 
their towns, roads, walls, houses, weapons, and utensils; (b) the Gallo-Roman civilization super- 
imposed upon the Gauls, with a special study of Vertillum, Alesia, Bibracte,and Autun. The course 
will be fully illustrated with the lantern and supplemented by assigned readings. Reports will be 
made and papers presented by the class. 


174B. The Teaching of Latin. (4) Mrs. Parsons 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 4:00. Adm. 201. 


This course will present a definite study of first-year and second-year Latin. The following 
topics are typical of the course: The present high school organization and the Latin curriculum; 
sources of vocabulary for first-year Latin; first-year Latin in relation to the grade in which it is 
begun and to the general aims and values of classical study; English derivatives and the development 
of spelling and meaning; the central aim in Latin itself and the valuable by-products as related to 
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English and other modern languages; the age of pupils as a factor in the choice of the direct method 
or other methods and as to textbooks; introduction of Latin into the junior high school; authors or 
selections to be read in second-year Latin; special topics in study and vocabulary of word building, 
and of syntax connected with Czsar; the choice of supplementary reading for the two years; maps, 
pictures, and other classroom helps; books for use of teachers and for reference purposes of pupils. 


274C. The Latin Language—III. Late. (2) Mr. Little 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 5:00. Adm. 201 


This course is designed to show the transformation of Latin into the romance languages and 
will trace the influence of spoken and church Latin on literature and the previous standards of 
classical Latin, showing the rapid changes from the third to the seventh centuries; a study of the 
social and governmental changes in the empire, which were reflected in the spread of Latin and the 
steady growth toward the romance tongues, particularly French; reading in the ‘‘Peregrinatio’’ and 
the ‘‘“Vulgate;’’ copious illustrations of the changes of Latin words and constructions into French as 
concrete evidence of the relations of the parent language to French and the other romance languages. 
Students who know Spanish or Italian may use those languages as illustrative material to supple- 
ment Lindsay and Grandgent. 


374A. Seminar in Classical Language. (2) Mr. Little, Mr. Milden 
Mr. Strickler 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This course is designed to meet the needs of graduate students, both those who are making a 
special study of the classical languages with a view to writing a thesis, and those with some special 
topic of research lying within this field. All graduate students majoring in classical languages are 
required to register for this course. 


ECONOMICS 


*1A. The Elements of Economics. (5) Mr. Ault 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. P. 2. 


_ Astudy of the fundamentals of the existing economic order; the principles of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption; value; exchange. 


1B. The Elements of Economics. (5) Mr. Haskell 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 3a. 


This course is a continuation of Economics 1A. It is designed for students who desire an 
elementary knowledge of some of the important problems of modern economic life. 

‘Topics: Money, banking, the money market, international exchange, the tariff, transporta- 
tion and public utilities, labor problems, the single tax, socialism. 


2. Principles of Rural Economy, Organization and Cooperation. (4) 
Mr. Howe 


Summer quarter,-M., Tu., W., [h., 12:00.. P. 101. 


An introductory course in rural economics designed to give the students a preliminary survey 
of the field. It includes a study of the principles of agricultural production; the valuation of farm 
products and of factors of agricultural production; the mechanism of marketing; speculation; land 
tenures; the history of farmers’ movements; the principles of cooperation and rural economic organi- 
zation; (financial aspects of rural organizations. 


*105. Economic History of the United States to 1860. (4) Mr. Luck 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. P. 2. 


‘The course comprises a study of the beginning big development of economic institutions in the 
United States, 

Topics: Economic aspects of exploration and colonization; colonial land policies; trade; 
credit systems, British colonial policy; development of servitude and slavery; establishment of 
financial institutions; transportation; manufactures; agriculture. 


108. Economic History of the United States since 1860. (4) Mr. Luck 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00.- P. 2. 


A continuation of Economics 105. 
Topics: Economic changes brought on by Civil War; deveolpment of West; transportation; 
finance; big business; labor problem; the United States a world power. 
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110. Labor Problems. (4) Mr. Ault 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. P. 2 


Prerequisites: A preliminary course in economics or sociology is desirable. 

Topics: Industrial warfare and conciliation; organization and policies of labor unions; profit 
sharing and industrial cooperation; immigration; factory legislation; the sweat shop; child labor; 
woman labor; employers’ liability and workingman’s Compensation; industrial insurance; old age 
pensions; the minimum wage; unemployment; industrial and trade education. 


111. State and Local Finance. (4) Mr. Ault 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. P.2 


Prerequisites: Economics 1A. 

This course is a general outline of public finance. An attempt will be made to relate the dis- 
cussions and papers to the problems of school finance. 

Topics: Characteristics of public expenditure and revenues; justification of taxation; shifting 
and incidence of taxes; customs duties; internalrevenues; property taxes; income taxes; inheritance 
aan corporation taxes; bonded indebtedness; administration of public funds; school finance; tax 
reform. 


112. Agricultural Organization and Cooperation. (4) Mr. Howe 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. P. 102 


“Topics: History of farmers’ movements in the United States; general character of rural 
cooperative organization in European countries; definition of cooperation; classification of coopera- 
tive organizations; the scope and limitations of cooperation in agriculture; legal and economic 
conditions of successful cooperative organizations; some practical and effective cooperative organi- 
zations for production, ownership, sale, and supple of farm products. 


113. Marketing of Farm Products. (4) Mr. Howe 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 102. 


Prerequisite: Elementary course in General or Rural Economics. 

Topics: The marketing functions; marketing agencies; price-making forces; produce exchanges. 
the utility and abuses of speculation; the conditions affecting the costs of marketing; seasonable 
variation of prices; methods of preparing farm produce for markets; storage; shipment; direct 
marketing; urban marketing. The existing mechanism of marketing and the possibilities of im- 
provement, especially by cooperation, are discussed with respect to each of the following classes of 
farm products; small grain; live stock; butter; cheese; eggs; poultry; fruits; nuts; vegetables; 
cotton; tobacco. 


117. Transportation. (4) Mr. Haskell 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. P. 3a 


Topics: Its history and developuend! importance; water, railway, and truck transportation 
compared; transportation a public service; attitude of public; transportation finance and regulation, 
bonds, stocks, rate making; traffic regulation; recent laws; district consolidation. 


119. Business Organization and Practice. (4) Mr. Haskell 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. P. 102 


The object to this course is to give the student a general survey of the way in which our in- 
dustrial agencies are organized and financed, and how they conduct their activities. Topics: Kinds 
of business organizations; legal aspects; incorporation; financing; buying; selling; attitude toward 
labor. 


202A. Economic Research. (2) Mr. Ault 
Every quarter, Th., 3:00-5:00. P.2 


Open only after a conference with the instructor. This is a special advanced course for graduate 
students, for which a thorough grasp of earlier or more elementary work is prerequisite. Each 
student is expected to engage in the investigation of some topic in Applied Economics. More than 
one quarter’s work is recorded as 202B and 202C. 


302. Seminarin Economic Problems. (2) Mr. Ault 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


’ Open only after a conference with the instructor. Thisis a special advanced course for graduate 
students. Previous training in the principles of Economics is prerequisite. The work of the class will 
consist of intensive work on the part of each student in at least one special problem, together with 
regular meetings for discussion and criticism. All graduate students majoring in this department 
must register for his course. 
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A number of courses are also open as electives in Vanderbilt University. These courses can 
be arranged by consultation with the head of the department. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Geography 60. Economic Geography of the United States 
Geography 140. Conservation of Natural Resources 
Geography 150. Influence of Geography on American History 
Psychology 140. Social Psychology 

Rural Education 137. Applied Rural Sociology 


EDUCATION | 


EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(Kindergarten and Primary Education) 


20A. Early Childhood Education. (4) Miss Gage 
Fall quarter, Tu., 2:00-4:00. P. 103 


A general biological approach is emphasized here as background for an acquaintance of 
the behavior of young children, including problems of infancy and early childhood, discussion of 
proper stimuli to futher the health and play life of the child, together with a study of imagination 
and observation necessary to growth and development. 


S$20A. Early Childhood Education. (2) Miss Phillips 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term. Sec. I, M., Tu., 
WS Ths, 19:00.) -DeS.2064)Secic ll ie AW 3 ee ee 
206 


A briefer treatment of the topics in Education 20A. 


20B. Early Childhood Education. (4) Miss Gage 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 8:00-10:00. P. 103 
Fee, $1 


A continued study of the young child in the educational situation, with increasing emphasis 
upon habit, emotional control, attitudes and skills as an outgrowth of guided responses of young 
children from four to eight. Play and work materials, including toys, will be introduced, stressing 
educational values in their selection. Opportunity will be afforded for individual and group activi- 
ties necessary to stimulate and direct development. 


S23C, Studies in Observation and Practice in the Early Grades. (2) 
Miss Harris 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Sec. I, M., Tu., 
W, 2., 8:00. DS. 202. SEC, Pie Wise 2 oy ite Cie) et ee 


This course is me primarily for the et inter Oe, wie bee Here lexiieoe problems may 
be studies in the classroom with the children under guidance and supervision of aninstructor. First- 
hand observation, followed by class discussions, reports leading toward better standards of evalua- 
tion and criticism. 


S25. English for Early Elementary Grades, Including the Teaching of 
Reading in Early Grades. (2) Miss Rice 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term. Sec. I, M., Tu., 


W.;. Pond) c0Qe", BF, ol0d. 6 OC, LA Sind. Sark AACN, tee yall Wh oe kee 


Prerequisite: Education 20A and 20B or their equivalent. 
A briefer treatment of the topics in Education 25. Section I open only to those of maturity 
and experience. 


26. Child Literature. (4) Miss Phillips 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D. S$. 206 


A survey of Mother Gane nonsense Bins Pie tales, fables, myths, legends, historical tales, 
nature stories, Bible stories, poetry, sources of materials, bibliographies, practice in story-telling. 
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123. Supervised Practice in the Early Elementary Grades, Including 
the Kindergarten. (4) Miss Gage 


Every quarter. Hours to be arranged with teachers in the early grades 
of the Demonstration School, under supervision of the Early Elemen- 
tary Education Department 


Prerequisities: Open only to junior and senior classified students. 


125. Fundamentals in Early Elementary Education. (4) Miss Gage 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 3a 


Prerequisities: Education 20A, B, C, and 28 or equivalents. 

‘This course presupposes a familiarity with general principles of Education and at least one year 
of successful teaching experience. Contributions of modern theorists and types of modern schools 
will be reported upon. An evaluation of present-day curriculum in furthering the child’s growth, 
power, and appreciation; the necessary contribution of this period to General Education; needed 
changes in organization and administration, 


126. Studies in Observation and Practice in the Early Grades—Ad- 
vanced Course. (4) Miss Harris 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D. S. 202. 


Open only to those preparing for supervision and administrative duties in public and normal 
schools. A study of teaching problems in both city and county schools by first-hand observations, 
followed by class disctission, evaluating every phase of the problem and establishing criteria. 


127. Problems in Critic Teaching and Supervision in Early Elementary 
Education. (4) Miss Rice 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. P. 2. 


Supervision problems that concern both the critic teacher and the supervisor; problems of the 
student teacher as regards her personality, poise, preparation, cooperation, classroom spirit, her 
appreciation of artistic teaching, all of these in relation to the responsibility of the supervisor in 
bringing about right standards of selection and application; the place of individual and group con- 
ference, relative importance of observation and practice teaching; what constitutes helpful super- 
vision and criticism; how to keep the student attitude alive in city and town teachers; proper 
standardization of work; problems of incorporating responses from all teachers; problems of in- 
creased space; more adequate equipment and better teaching corps. 


130. A Study in Curriculum Making for the Early Grades. (4) Miss 
Gage 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. P. 3a 


Prerequisites: Education 20A, B, C, 25. 

‘This course is planned primarily for those looking toward supervision and training work. It 
will deal with the modern treatment of the course of study for children from four to eight years of 
age, showing how subject-matter functions in the solving of problems that are childlike that hold 
rich possibilities for education. All subject-matter of the old curriculum, reading, writing, language, 
number and nature study will be treated as a means to an end rather than ends in themselves. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 
Biology 1A, B. General Biology 
Biology 25. Nature Study for Primary Grades 
English 1A, B, and C. Composition 
Fine Arts1. Elementary Drawing and Design 
Fine Arts 124A. Art Education for Early Elementary Grades 
Musici. Music for Grades I, II, and III 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


SB7. History of the Education of the Blind. (2) Miss Catherwood 
Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00. P. 105 


Great educators of the biind; means and methods used in teaching; school curricula: the 
evolution of the embossed system of reading; libraries and printing, vocational training and em- 
ployment of the blind. 
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SB21. Methods in Elementary Grades. (2) Miss Catherwood 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 104 


Problems to be met at the beginning of school life; modern kindergarten methods as applied 
to the blind; discussion and study of methods and materials used in teaching reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, language, geography, history, grammar and beginning science; use of the 
typewriter; how to conduct classes in silent reading. 


SB23. High School Methods. (2) Miss Catherwood 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. P. 104 


‘The teaching of English in the high school; silent reading; correlation with other subjects; 
sciences to be taught and how to teach them; discussion and methods of teaching other high school 
subjects; tests and examinations; value of clubs, dramatics, and public exercises. 


SB25. Manual Training—Handicraft. (2-4-6) Mrs. Baker 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 11:00-2:00. P.5 


Students may register for one, two, or three hours, receiving credit and paying fees accordingly. 

It is the aim and purpose of this course to interpret and apply the principles of Sloyd in a 
systematic way to handwork for girls in schools for the blind. Beginning with simple things, the 
method leads pupils to more advanced effort without the work’s becoming tiresome. Each step of 
the way is a lesson, a means to an end, resulting in a finished article. 

(a) Sewing: An exaggerated stitch on perforated leather; thesame stitches, though smaller 
oncanvas; thesamestitches on coarse cloth; application of the stitches on finer cloth and new stiches 
introduced; use of the sewing machine; hemming towels, sheets, etc.; making simple wearing 
apparel, dresses, and other garments. 

(b) Basketry: Making work baskets, reed baskets, trays, etc. 

(c} Knitting: Knitting with coarse soft twine and large needles; use of finer twine and cor- 
respondingly finer needles; use of still finer twine and needles, aiming at more pleasing results; use 
of heavy worsted. Each step leads tosome attractive result as the work progresses. 


$B27. Physical Training, Expression and Dramatics in Schools for the 
Blind. (1) Miss Winnia 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. P. 104 


‘This course is designed to meet the needs of teachers in adjusting the principlesand methods 
of presenting these arts to the blind. 


SB30. Sight Conservation. (5) Mrs. Hathaway and Miss Burdge 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00-10:00. P. 104. Conference 
hours to be arranged 


This course is intended primarily for the preparation of teachers who desire to undertake 
Sight Conservation Classes. It consists of a lecture course and observation and training ina demon- 
stration class. The lecture course will cover in general the following: 

From a pedagogic standpoint; a brief study of equipment; methods of conducting classes; 
requirements and responsibility of the teacher; eligibility of pupils; relationship of Sight Conserva- 
tion Classes to regular grades; vocational guidance; responsibilities of the state for providing 
educational facilities; supervision of model sight saving class rooms; the preparation for grade 
recitation; methods used to encourage the children to mingle freely with those of their own age in 
the regular grades; varieties of work particularly helpful; practical results of home visiting, etc. 

From the ocular standpoint; a brief course in common defects and diseases of the eye, supple- 
mented by clinical work. 

A demonstration class will be conducted for observation and practice in a model class room 
with children actually present; correct use of equipment, methods of teaching a Sight Saving Class, 
cooperation with the regular grades and preparation of programs and materials will be emphasized. 


SB35. Music in Schools for the Blind. (23) Mr. McFerrin 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 11:00. P. 105 


This course is offered as an aid to those engaged in teaching the blind, and will serve as a 
clearing house of methods. 

Topics: Notable blind musicians; history of music teaching; music versus literary; the 
teacher; standards; psychological aspects; class versus private lessons; laws of teaching; vocal 
music, musical history, ear training, courses of study; harmony, Braille music, rhythm; piano, how 
taught; organ and violin; memorizing and how to practice; recitals; examinations and grading; 
courses of study; band music and tuning; the blind teacher; bibliography. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(See Psychology and Educational Psychology) 


HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


14. Principles of Teaching. (4) Mr. Varner 
Simmer cuatter, Mi. Lu.;:W., Lh.) 1100. Pda 


For write-up, see Intermediate and Upper Grade Education. 


110. History of Education in the United States. (4) First term, Mr. 
Davis; second term, Mr. Agnew 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. D. S. 208. 


This course deals with the progress of education in the United States with reference to the 
development of elementary schools, high schools, and universities. 


$110A. History of Education to the Fifteenth Century. (23) Mr. 
Agnew 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00. D.S. 208 


This course is designed to give in a comprehensive way the knowledge of the educational prac- 
tice and theory of the past necessary to an understanding of the problems of the present day. 


110B. History of Education from the Fifteenth to the Twentieth 
Century. (4) First term, Mr. Davis; second term, Mr. Agnew 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D.S. 208 


This course will begin with the educational tendencies growing out of the Renaissance and 
will trace’ the evolution of modern theory and practice as observed in the development of school 
systems in England, France, Germany, and America. 


111. History of Elementary Education. (4) Mr. Billings 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. D.S. 202 


This course will be chiefly concerned with the evolution of modern elementary school practice. 
The development of elementary school systems in Europe and America will be studied; also the 


influence of the great educators, including Locke, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, and Dewey. 


117. Social Principles of Education. (23) Mr. Davis 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00. D.S. 208 


Topics: The relation of the individual to society; complex social relationships; democracy 
defined; democracy and education; present duty of schools in training for citizenship; socially 
valuable ideals, habits, and instruction; the school, the community center, rural clubs, ete., as 
agencies of training in citizenship; measurement of school achievements by life standards; |how the 
school can aid in the solution of the problems of democracy. 


$118B. Philosophy of Education. (4) Mr. Billings 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. D.S. 202 


Topics: The meaning of education; what knowledge is of most worth; a liberal education; 
education as preparation for citizenship in a democracy; progress through education; critical exami- 


nation of methods; the school curriculum suggested by values and criteria evolved by class 
discussion. 


310. Seminar in History and Principles of Education. (2) Mr. Dono- 
van 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students interested in the study of special problems in the field of history 


and principles of education. More than one quarter’s work in this course will be registered as 
Education 310B, 310C, ete. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADE EDUCATION 


14. Principles of Teaching. (4) Mr. Varner 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. P. 103. 


‘Topics: Relation of problems and principles of education to the principles of teaching; develop- 
ment and formulation of the most fundamental principles of the teaching method; observation of 
the application of these principles in the Demonstration School; discussion of the lesson observed, 
treating the aims of the educative processes, types of lessons, questioning, physical welfare of the 
children; moral training, discipline, lesson plans, supervision and its purposes, examination. Obser- 
_ vation in the Demonstration School is required. 


*97TB. Supervision and Teaching of Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School. (4) Miss Patterson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. D.S. 204. 


This course is for teachers and supervisors in the elementary school. A reasonable acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is expected of those wishing to take this course. 

‘Topics: Number experiences of the child; elementary psychology of number; the funda- 
mental operations and their presentation in the first four grades; denominate numbers; factoring, 
fractions; percentage and its applications; business arithmetic; principles of teaching as applied to 
arithmetic; method and purpose of drill; problem solving; sources of problem material; diagnosis of 
arithmetical difficulties; arithmetical tests; remedial instruction; projectsin arithmetic; problems 
and methods of supervision of arithmetic; bibliography of the subject. 


27C. Methodsin Grammar Grades (Fourth through Eighth) Subjects. 
(4) Miss Dodge 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. Adm. 206 


Sec. II, first term, repeated second term (2), M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. 
Adm. 215 


‘This survey course is open to any who are intending to teach in the elementary grades, four 
through eight. It sets forth the general principles of method as applied to the teaching of the 
ordinary subjects in the elementary school. 

Topics: Consideration of methods in geography, history, and civics; organization of the 
content matter of these subjects; working out courses and units of study; lesson plans; observation 
in the Demonstration School; review of textbooks and teaching materials; teachers’ reference 
books; teaching children to study; correlation of studies; adaptation of educational psychology to 
methods of teaching. During the second term special attention will be given to reading, literature, 
language, composition, grayamar, and spelling. 


23E. Teaching of the Social Studies in the Elementary School (Fifth 
and Sixth Grades). (5) Miss Foust 


Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. D.S. 212 


Topics: Exploring and developing the resources of North America; explorers of the northwest . 
explorers of the south; explorers of the southwest; food resources of the United States; funda-’ 
mentals of manufacturing; foreign countries as markets for the United States; commerce of the 
world; expansion of world trade; the ocean and its carriers; development of railway lines; how men 
communicate; conserving resources of the community; civic responsibility; health of the com- 
munity; expansion of the United States; transportation. 


29B. Elementary Method of Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar 
Grades. (5) Mr. McMurry 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, daily, 8:00. D. 5S. 204 


Sec. II, first term only (combines with Sec. I the second term), 11:00. 
D. 5. 204 

First Half—Topics: Special method in literature and reading, in history of the United States, 
in*story-telling and language exercises; classroom treatment of literary wholes in all the grades; 
type studies and projects in American history; stories and language exercises in primary and inter- 
mediate grades; illustrative lessons, followed by analysis, criticism, and discussion of principles. 

Second Half—Topics: Special method in geography, in elementary science, in arithmetic, in 
industrial arts, and in household arts; observation and discussion of type studies in classroom work; 
‘the project a basis for classroom studies. 


29D. General Problems in Elementary School Supervision. (4) Miss 
Dodge 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. Adm. 206 


This course is open to any who are interested in the general problems of school supervision. 
‘The emphasis is placed on the supervision of classroom instruction. An undergraduate course in 
supervision. 


Nashville Park Scenes 
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Topics: Nature and purpose of supervision; supervisor and the course of study; the supervisor 
and methods of instruction; the supervisor and the results; relation of supervisor and teacher; 
duties of the supervisor with reference to coordination of the various grades and schools; teachers’ 
conferences, grade meetings; institutes; demonstrations; reading circles; community activities; 
survey of his schools by educational tests; rating of teachers; supervisory devices; description of 
various plans of supervision’ working out supervisory schemes for particular problems as they 
appear among the members of the class. The strictly administrative phases of a supervisor’s 
work are given in the Department of School Administration. 


124. The Elementary School Curriculum. (4) Mr. McMurry 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D.S. 204 


Topics: History and growth of the elementary curriculum; rapid and manysided expansion 
of the course in recent years; the child and society in relation to the curriculum; merits and defects 
of the present course of study; the problem of reorganizing the curriculum; the basis of organi- 
zation in central projects and type studies; how to simplify and enrich the course by continuous 
organization and correlation of studies; the economy and efficacy of the organization on basal types; 
the idea as the organizing principle i in a large topic; complete illustrative examples of organization; 
a plan for selecting and grouping types so as to constitute a revised curriculum. 


124D. Reading in the Elementary School. (4) Mr. Donovan 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. P. 203 


This course aims to give the student a comprehensive knowledge of the literature on the 
teaching of reading. 
wie iTopics: Scientific investigations of the reading process; the development of fundamental 
reading habitsand attitudes; the teaching of oral and silent reading; an apprasial of various methods 
of reading instruction; diagnostic and remedial instruction in reading; critical evaluation of readers; 
stpervision of reading. 


_124E. Reconstruction of the Public School Curriculum. (4) Mr. 
Billings 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. -Adm. 206 


The aim of the course will be to emphasize the most important recent investigations, experi- 
ments, and studies that have been made in an effort to fit the public school curriculum more closely 
to the ‘needs of present day life. It will include the following topics: Reconstruction of the marking 
system, reconstruction of the curriculum in spelling, reading, arithmetic, social studies (geography, 
history, civics), vocational education and vocational guidance, health education, science, fine arts, 
and other subjects, including extra-curricular activities, if time permits. Study will be made of 
those attempts at reconstruction which have dispensed with subject matter lines as well as those 
attempts which have stayed within subject matter lines. 


128C. Principles and Practice in the Supervision of Instruction. (4) 
Mr. Sherrod 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. D.S. 213 


This course is intended for supervisors, supervising principals, critic teachers in training schools 
and those charged with the direction of instruction. -A major part of the time will be devoted to 
observation and practice in the Demonstration School. 

‘Topics: The administrative organization necessary for effective supervision of instruction; 
practice in the development and execution of a supervisory program; observation and analysis of 
classroom procedure in the Demonstration School and other nearby ‘schools; practice in the use of 
scientific methods of measuring the results of teaching; newer types of school organization and 
supervision; the problem of curriculum making as related to supervision; the selection and use of 
materials of teaching; organization and supervision of participation and practice teaching; emphasis 
given to problems of critic teachers in training schools; preparation of lesson plans and selection of 
textbooks; equipment and furnishings for different grades; principles of supervision; effective 
devices used by supervisors are discussed. 


128D. Principles and Practice in the Supervision of Instruction. (4) 
Mr. Sherrod 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D. S$. 213 


A continuation of Education 128C. 


129B. Supervision of Instruction in the Elementary School. (4) Mr. 
Donovan 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 203 


This course deals with the problems of supervision in the elementary school, It is a pre- 
requisite or parallel for all other courses in supervision, 129D, E, and F. The course is intended for 
supervisors, principals, and teachers in training schools. Teachers of experience preparing for super- 
vision are advised to take this course. 
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Topics: Supervision and its aim; the supervisor and the course of study; supervision and 
standards of instruction; principles of supervision; reports on methods of supervision; working out 
supervisory devices; supervision of special subjects; rating of teachers; supervisors in relation to 
teachers; determination of what the problems of the actual field work consist; demonstration 
teaching; conferences; judging results of instruction; use of educational and mental tests. 


129D. The Improvement of Instruction Through Standard Tests and 
Scales. (4) Mr. Donovan 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. P. 203 
Laboratory fee, $2 


A survey of scales and tests which have been developed in arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, 
language, and grammar; oral and silent reading; geography, history, and science; scoring the tests 
and tabulation ofresults; diagnosisin directing supervision and improving instruction. Assignments 
will include both reading and laboratory investigation. Texts: Monroe, Measuring the Results of 
Teaching; Courtis, The Measurement of Classroom Products; a package of standard scales and 
tests. 


$129E. Supervision of English in the Intermediate and Junior High 
School Grades. (4) Mr. Woodley 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. I. A. 205 


For experienced grade teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Topics: Reading is considered for the first six weeks; psychology of reading; eye movements; 
review of some studies in reading; recent developments in the teaching of reading; oral and silent 
reading; the organization of materials for use in investigation of classroom instructions in reading; 
measuring the results of reading instruction; diagnosis and remedy for reading difficulties; methods 
of teaching reading; course of study in reading in each of the grades; textbooks; bibliography; 
special problems for investigation. During the second term composition and language will be 
studied from a supervisor’s point of view, though the instruction is also intended for experienced 
grade teachers. The same general outline of topics will be followed the second six weeks. 


129F. The Elementary Principal and the Elementary School. (4) 
Mr. Woodley 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. I. A. 205 


This course is intended chiefly for principals and those preparing for the work. 

Topics: The twofold function of a school principal, administration, and supervision of in- 
struction; the principal and the organization of school; schedules and programs; discipline; 
patrons; grounds and buildings; extra-curricular activities; office routine; reports on studies of 
this problem; the principal and the supervision of instruction; the courses of study; classification 
of children; promotions; observation of instruction; rating of teachers; teachers’ meetings; testing 
results of instruction; remedial measures; reports on literature of the work of school principals; 
the part or full-time teaching principal and supervision; the full-time supervising principal. 


229. A Research Course in School Supervision for Principals, Super- 
visors, Critic Teachers, and Directors of Instruction. (4) Mr. 
Sherrod 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. D.S. 213 


Topics: Investigation of methods and principles of supervision; recent tendencies in the 
education of children; significance of the modern ideas of elementary education; recent contribu- 
tions to method by model schools and statistical and experimental investigators; the making of 
a curriculum; technique of conducting scientific investigation problems in supervision; the ad- 
ministration of the results of experiments. Observation and practice in the Demonstration School 
required. 


324A. Seminar in Elementary Education. (2) Mr. McMurry, Mr. 
Donovan, Miss Gage, Mr. Sherrod 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students interested in the study of special problems in the field of 
oie education. More than one quarter of work in this course will be recorded as Education 
324B, 324C. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This department has been partly endowed by the Harriett Marshall 
Foundation established by Mrs. Andrew Marshall in memory of her 
daughter. 
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50B. Religious Education. (2) Mr. Crawford 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, classroom sessions June 10 through 
July 3, assignments for remainder of term, 8:00. S. R. 308 


Topics: What is religious education; principles; nature and field of work, agencies; oppor- 
tunities for voluntary and professional service in a field so rapidly developing. 


658A. Biblical Teachers. (2) Mr. Crawford 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, classroom sessions June 10 through 
July 3, assignments for remainder of term, 11:00. S. R. 308 


This course will consider, from the standpoint of the methods of teaching, some of the out- 
standing teachers in the Bible, with especial emphasis upon Jesus as a teacher. 


153A. The Curriculum of Religious Education. (4) Mr. Crawford 
Fall quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S. R. 304 


Topics: Moral and religious instruction before the era of Sunday schools, with texts used, 
such as catechisms, primers, etc.; methods and texts in the first Sunday schools; societies and 
unions, with texts; memory era; question books; International uniform lessons—origin and 
development; International graded lesson—origin and content; Group uniform and departmental 
graded lessons, with discussions of the relative merits of each; biblical and extra-biblical 
material; principles governing the selection of material. 


$153A. The Curriculum of Religious Education. (2) Mr. Crawford 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, classroom sessions June 10 through 
July 3, assignments for remainder of term, 3:00. S. R. 308 


Briefer treatment of topics in Education 153A. 


356. Seminar in Religious Education. (2) Mr. Crawford 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students investigating thesis problems in the field of religious education. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


35. Special Methods for Rural Schools. (4) Mrs. Crumpton 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. I. A. 201. 


Open to teachers and supervisors of rural schools. This course is designed to help country 
teachers meet the daily problems of the classroom. 

Topics: Special advantages and difficulties of the country school; the adaptation of sub- 
ject-matter and method to the experience and needs of country children; a study of the methods 
and results in experimental rural schools; grading and classification; devices for saving time; 
methods in elementary school subjects; the correlation of the elementary school subjects with 
one another and with country activities; home-made helps and apparatus, using the rural school 
library; a comparative study of rural school methods in other countries. 


39. Rural School Management. (4) Mr. Woodley 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 205. 


A course planned for teachers, principals, and supervisors of rural schools. Topics considered 
include teachers’ marks, daily schedule, reports to parents, use of standardized tests, special prob- 
lems of discipline, use of student proctors and monitors, means of securing better attendance, use 
of playground and recess, etc. 


135. Field Course in Rural Education. (2) Mr. Frost 
Every quarter 


This course is reserved for advanced students who have taken a good deal of work in Rural 
Education in residence and who wish to carry on investigation in the field under the direction of 
the instructor. Credit for this course may be counted toward a degree, but it does not count as 
residence credit, nor does it in any way reduce the residence requirement. More than one_quar- 
ter’s work is recorded as 135A, 135B, etc. 
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*137. Applied Rural Sociology. (4) Mr. Duncan 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. P.3a 


Open to men and women of maturity who are interested in country life problems. 

Topics: Characteristics of a rural population; the causes and consequences of rural migra- 
tion; the conditions, causes, and consequences of farm ownership and tenancy; the social signifi- 
cance of modern farm machinery, good roads, rural mail service, parcel post, etc.; social and 
educational significance of predominant crops; the organization of a rural community; the coun- 
try church; country life in foreign countries. 


138. The Rural School Curriculum. (4) Mr. Frost 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. I. A. 205 


A course planned for superintendents, supervisors, principals, or teachers of country schools. 
Topics discussed will include the criteria for the selection of material for the rural school curric- 
ulum; limitations of the school on type material to be used; elimination from the present course 
of study; the adaptation of the course to special local needs; introduction of new material; cor- 
relation of the new and the old, etc. 


139C. County Superintendency. (4) Mr. Frost 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. I. A. 205 


A fundamental course open to county superintendents and to qualified students who are pre- 
paring for such positions or who are majoring in rural education. 

Topics: Duties of the county superintendent; scientific principles as applied to the work 
of the superintendent; the organization of a county department of education; county school bud- 
gets; the selection of teachers; salary schedules; organization of special work, such as health, 
music, ete.; problems of school attendance; principles involved in locating school buildings and 
the effecting of school consolidation; school records and reports; the use of the survey; the super- 
intendent’s report and general publicity work, etc. 


339. Seminar in Rural Education. (2) Mr. Frost 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged. 


Open to students specializing in rural education. This course considers solutions for the 
educational problems arising from race relationships, from the unequal distribution of wealth 
among school communities, and from the prevalence of tenancy. | 

Special Topics: Race dffferentiations in the course of study in textbooks; the rural school 
curriculum; the elimination of adult illiterary, etc. 

Students preparing to give courses for training rural teachers, either 
in normal or high schools, are advised to take the following courses: Agri- 
culture 29; Biology 1A; Chemistry 1; Economics 2; Education 10, 24, 
25A, 25B, 25C, 27A, 27B, 27C, 35, 46, 127, 136B, and 139; Geography Ig 
Health 42 and 43; History 1 and 10; Home Economics 1 and 64; Music 1; 
Physical Education 55. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Economics 2. Principles of Rural Economy, Organization and Co- 
operation 

Education 112. Principles of Secondary Education. 

Education 147. State School Administration. 

Psychology 115. Educational Tests and Measurements. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


145A. City School Administration: General. (4) Mr. Stevenson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S. R. 304. 


A course in the fundamental! principles of school administration intended primarily for super- 
intendents, for those who are preparing to become superintendents, for assistant superintendents, 
and for directors of educational research. , ai : acs 

Topics: Principles of scientific management applied to school administration; organization 
of the city department of education; school records and reports; problems of school finance, in- 
cluding budget making; the use of score cards in judging school buildings and school building 
plans; the organization of special schools; the organization of special phases of school work, as 
health, education, compulsory attendance; the organization of a single school; the trainiag of 
city school superintendents; uses of school surveys; the publicity work of a city school system. 
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145C. Principles of Educational Administration. (4) Mr. Carpenter 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 205. 


A course which aims to illustrate research methods of study regarding the most prominent 
problems of public education. Especially recommended for those whose undergraduate work was 
in arts and sciences and whose introduction to work in education comes as graduate study. 

Topics: Changing concepts of education; principles of education scientifically determined; 
the scientific study of education; immigration and its effects on public education; illiteracy prob- 
lems in the United States; the education of negroes; the mountaineers of the South; private vs 
public education; private foundations and public education; women in public education; school 
publicity; the present status of teachers and teaching; present inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities; the movement towards the nationalization of education. 


145D. Statistical Methods Applied to Education. (4) Mr. Phelps 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 203 


Required of all students majoring in school administration. Advised for any education 
student whose thesis or dissertation is to contain quantitative treatment. 

Topics: Uses and purposes of statistical method; questionnaire and other methods for 
gathering educational data; methods of tabulating; processes for finding; median, mode, mean, 
mean deviation; standard deviation; coefficients of variability, coefficients of correlation, and 
coefficients of regression; the theory of probability applied to education; measures of reliability; 
graphic methods; school publicity; the significance of the statistics of attributes to education. 


147. State School Systems. (4) Mr. Carpenter 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 203. 


A course in the fundamental principles necessary to the administrative organization of a 
state schoo] system. Primarily intended for those interested in the work of the state board of 
Speers ¢ the State superintendent, the state department of education, and the county super- 
intendent. 

Topics treated are: Fundamental principles of state control of education; state boards of 
education; methods of selecting state superintendents; qualifications and service of state super- 
intendents; organization and work of state departments of education; financing a state system of 
public education; the state code; methods of ranking states in educational achievement; a state 
program for teacher training; the state school survey; town, county, and ‘‘separate’’ local units; 
county boards of education; methods of selecting county superintendents; qualifications and ser- 
vice of county superintendents; county departments of education; local support of education; and 
interrelations among the different parts of a state system. 


245A. School Surveys. (4) Mr. Phelps 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 11:00-1:00. I. A. 203 


F A course which studies results of surveys made, and which develops the technique of the 
survey. Especially intended for superintendents, and for others who will have surveys made, and 
for those who will make surveys. 

Topics: The history of the survey movement, types of surveys, how to organize a survey, 
what to study in a survey, how to study most effectively each item, the use of surveys which have 
been made, some errors in survey work, how to secure the most effective results from a survey, 
and laboratory exercises in handling survey data. 


246A. Administration of Normal Schools, Schools of Education, and 
Teachers’ Colleges. (4) 


Summer quarter, M., W., 11:00-1:00. I. A. 203. Mr. Phelps, Mr. Bird- 
well, Mr. Lord, Mr. McMurry and Mr. Wright 


A course intended for those who expect to administer or teach in these schools. 

Topics: The history of teacher training; functions of normal schools, of schools of education, 
and“of teachers’ colleges; the administrative organization of these schools; types of each class 
of schools; standardization problems, including present financial support; training of faculties; 
records, publications and equipment; specialization of normal schools; work of deans; train- 
ing of administrative officers in these schools; teacher training for negroes. A personal investi- 
gation of one of these schools including a visit to it, conducted under supervision, is a required 
feature of this course. ~ 


345. Seminar in School Administration. (2) Mr. Phelps 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Requiring of every one majoring in School Administration. This course is designed to give 
training methods of research, to graduate students, as those methods are applied in writing mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations. Each student must present to seminar his choice of a prob- 
lem for a thesis or dissertation, his methods of attacking this problem. Later a summary of re- 
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sults must be presented. These must all be successfully defended before the group. More than 
one quarter’s work wiil be recorded as 345B, 345C, etc. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Economics 111. State and Local Finance 

Education 149. High School Administration 

Health 144. School Buildings 

Psychology 115. Educational Tests and Measurements 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


112. The Principles of Secondary Education. (4) Mr. Stevenson 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00. S. R. 404. 


This course is designed to provide a direct approach to modern problems in secondary edu- 
cation. (1) A study of the philosophy of education, and (2) the way in which men have actually 
met such problems in the past. Problems: What are the persistent problems of education? 
Which of these are the most important problems in secondary education to-day? What help can 
we gain from great educational theorists? From the experience of the past? From other school 
systems? From the thought of the present? From the experience of the present? What effect 
will the junior high school and the modern idea of vocational education have upon the high school? 


131. The Conduct of the Recitation in the High School. (4) Mr. Did- 
coct 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 7:00 a.m. S. R. Aud. 


(a) Teaching high school pupils how to study. 

Topics: A critical study of high school teaching in the light of modern theory and inves- 
tigation; aims of high school teaching; how wethink; the training of thought; the principles of 
teaching calculated to elicit good thinking. Special attention will be given to the technique of 
supervised study. 

(b) The recitation period. This part of the course approaches high school teaching from 
the concrete point of view. 

Topics: The elimination of waste; the types and methods of recitations; types of ques- 
tions and answers; the infiuence of kind and number of questions upon the interest in and 
the efficiency of the recitation. 

The class is in constant touch with the Demonstration Schoo! and frequently observes 
classes. 


132. Teaching the High School Subjects. (4) Mr. Carpenter 
. Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S.R. 405 


This course is designed to give a brief acquaintance with a few of the methods which suc- 
cessful teachers are accustomed to use in high school subjects. Admission only on consent of the 
instructor. In general, only experienced teachers or those who have completed Education 131 
willbe admitted. Inno case is this course in any way a substitute for the classes in special 
methods. This class will consider the methods often used in teaching English, foreign language, 
mathematics, the natural and social sciences. In each case classes in the subject will be observed; 
sections of the subject-matter will be studied and organized with reference to teaching. 


132A. The Teaching of Elementary Science in Secondary Schools. 
(4) Mr. Webb 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. H. E. 208 


A course designed for prospective teachers of elementary science (General Science) in junior 
and senior high schools, who must possess an acquaintance with the content of sciences usually 
taught in high schools before they may enter the class. The course will be organized around the 
following topics: (1) The sources and selections of materials for teaching science; (2) the use 
of projects and large types in science classes; (3) the experimental method of illustrating the 
principles of important natural phenomena; (4) successful experimentation with cheap and im- 
provised apparatus; (5) the basic pedagogy of science study in early adolescence; (6) the correla- 
tion of general science study with classes in high school science taken in later grades. Recent 
tests and experimental studies on the methods of science teaching will be used for reference. 


133. Supervision of High School Teaching. (4) Mr. Didcoct 
Spring quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. S. R. 308 


This course is designed to give principals and teachers a knowledge of the problems and 
methods of supervision in junior and senior high schools, 
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Topics: The need for supervision; principles of supervision; the amount of supervision; the 
results to be expected from supervision. (This course is not open to those graduate students who 
have taken Education 233C.) 


$133. Supervision of High School Teaching. (24) Mr. Stevenson 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. S. R. 404. 


A briefer treatment of the topics given in Education 133. 
$134. The Junior High School. (2) Mr. Stevenson 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. S. R. 404 


This course is designed to give high school teachers and principals a knowledge of the junior 
high school and its organization. 

Topics: Need for the junior high school; changes needed in the program of studies, in school 
government, in discipline, in methods of teaching; a study of the results of the plan in the schools 
where it has been fairly tried. 


*149. High School Administration. (4) Mr. Falls 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. S. R. 304. 


Topics: The legal status of the high school; its function and relation to other parts of the 
school system; the principal and his position; his relation to the board of education, the super- 
intendents, the teachers, the pupils, the community; the selection, supervision, promotion, re- 
lations, and dismissal of teachers; teachers’ meetings; the 3-3 and the six year plans of organiza- 
tion; the course of study; testing and grading of pupils; guidance of pupils; administration of 
supervised study; student activities; discipline. 


234A. Research in Secondary Education. (4) Mr. Didcoct 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. S. R. 405 


This course is intended primarily for graudate students interested in the recent problems in 
the field of secondary education. The literature dealing with such topics as supervised study, 
the three-three plan, standard tests available for high school use, extra curricular activities, 
courses of study, part-time education, etc., will be studied. 


333. Seminar in Secondary Education. (2) Mr. Didcoct 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This course is designed for graduate students interested in special problems in the field of 
secondary education. All graduate students majoring in secondary education are required to reg- 
ister for this course. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Agriculture 155. Teachers’ Special Problems in Vocational Agriculture 
Biology 175. The Teaching of Biology in the High School 
History 101. The Teaching of History 


Home Economics 103. The Teaching of Foods and Home Management 
in the Public Schools 


Industrial Arts 185. Vocational Guidance 
Mathematics 105. The Teaching of Geometry 
Mathematics 107. The Teaching of Algebra 


Modern Languages 131. The Teaching of Elementary French and 
Spanish 
Music 5. Music for the High School 


Physical Education 80. Organization and Leadership of Activities for 
Girls of the Adolescent Age 


Physics 105A and 105B. The Teaching of Physics in the High School 
Psychology 103A. Psychology of Adolescence 
Psychology 115. Educational English Tests and Measurements 
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ENGLISH 


1A. Composition. (4) 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. I. A. 201. Mr. Finney 
Sec. II, M., Tu., W., Th., 5:00. Adm. 205. Miss Janney 
a oe first term only, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. Adm. 205. Mr. Roller 
2 


In"the Summer quarter, Section III offers in the first term the work of the second term of English 
1A. It ts intended only for students who have had, or who are taking, the ea term, fo es 


English 1A is general introduction to college English for teachers. Its topics are: Devel- 
opment of the abilities in oral and written language and the use of books which are essential in 
school and life; content reading, dictionaries, encyclopedias, other reference works; finding and 
using books in a library; note taking, on reading and on lectures; outlining; the technique of or- 
ganizing and writing papers; the elements of letter-writing; effectiveness in social and classroom 
speech. This course is given with the cooperation of the librarian and of all the instructors of each 
student enrolled. The grade attained in it represents the student’s ability in the use of language 
throughout the college. 


Attention is called to Library Science r, a valuable supplementary course, which is required 
students and should be taken during the first quarter of residence. 2 , nt 

Peabody College requires twelve hours of English Composition. Students entering from other 
colleges with less than twelve quarter hours of composition should select at once English 1A, 1B, or 1C. 
These do not duplicate courses had elsewhere. Such a student should continue in English 1 until he has 
com pleted twelve hours of composition. An English 1 course elected, however, after twelve hours’ credit 
in composition has been completely earned, here or elsewhere, will be considered a duplication. 


1B. Composition. (4) Mrs. Reed 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. Adm. 203. 


This course aims at the attainment of an effective personal style in speaking and writing; 
very much practice under criticism in composition, both oral and written in reading aloud, and in 
informal speaking; development of self-criticism; instruction and practice in using a dictionary 
and a thesaurus handbook of language; the use of periodical literature, both professional and cul- 
tural; incidental library assignments in literature and in works on rhetoric. Writings produced 
for other courses throughout the college will be considered as themes, after having been rated 
there for content value. 


1C. Composition. (4) Mrs. Reed 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. Adm. 203. 


Social, business, and literary writing; conventional forms, and permissible modifications 
of these; especial practice in the kinds of writing incidental to teaching; literary structure; the 
elements of newspaper writing; practice in various forms of public speaking. All writings produced 
for other courses are filed and rated also as English themes. 


4, General Survey of English Literature. (5) Miss Janney 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 202 


The continuity and backgrounds of English literature throughout its development, from 
the earliest period to the present day; historical perspective; an introduction to the study of Eng- 
lish literature; only the most conspicuous and representative writers are noted. A very rapid 
survey, to give a general view. 


5. General Survey of American Literature. (5) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, daily, 5:00. Adm. 202 


An introduction to the study of American literature as a revelation and interpretation of 
American life and culture; the historical periods of development; the literary self-expression of 
the various sections of the country, particularly New England and the Southern states. Only 
a few outstanding writers are studied in detail; among these are Poe, Lanier, Emerson, Lowell, 
Whitman, and Mark Twain. 


6A. Spoken English. (5) Miss Baker 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, daily, 8:00. I. A. 202. 
Sec. II, daily, 4:00. I. A. 202. 


Each section is limited to thirty students. 


A study of the use of language for speaking purposes directed by social needs; much prac- 
tice; discussions, talks of one to five minutes, simple parliamentary usage, sources of material, 
organization, vocabulary, effective presentation; library. readings regarding content and tech- 
nique of presentation. 
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6C. Parliamentary Practice for Community Leaders. No credit. 
Mr. Howe 


A non-credit course in parliamentary law, particularly for high school principals, high school 
teachers, and other community leaders. This course will not require outside preparation. It will 
be given two or three times a week, hours to be arranged in the evening or late afternoon to suit 
the convenience of the largest number interested; expense nominal and adjusted to the size of the 
group. 


10. Narrative Writing. (4) Mrs. Reed 
Summer quarter, M., Th., 7:00-9:00. P.M. P. 103 


Prerequisite: —Twelve hours of English Composition. 

A course in creative writing, both of prose and verse. The short story isemphasized. Parti- 
cular attention is paid to Southern subject-matter. The aim is to render teachers articulate to 
express ably in story form materials occurring in their environment. The class is limited in size. 
There is opportunity for the mutual criticism of much writing. 


13. Religious Dramatics. (2) Miss Cockrill 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
11:00°- 1, ee 202 


This course is planned to aid those who are expected to assist in Sunday schools, missionary 
societies, or other forms of church work. It includes the presentation of suitable short morality 
plays, the dramatization of Bible stories, a study of Bible stories that are dramatic in theme, 
and the process of adapting these for dramatic presentation. 


14. The Speaking Voice. (2) Miss Cockrill 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
1230032202 


This course is planned for teachers or speakers who are troubled with tired voices, huski- 
ness, nasality, or throatiness. It is a study of the science of voice production and of what consti- 
tutes a pleasing speaking voice. 


65. Dramatics in the Public School. (5) Miss Cockrill 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. I. A. 202 
Fee, $1 


The choice, preparation, and presentation of plays and pageants by pupils; study of the edu- 
cational values of dramatics; bibliographies and lists of material available for use; some prac- 
tice in dramatic writing; the technique of coaching. 


70A. The Teaching of Reading and Literature in the Elementary 
School. (4) First term, Miss Hiner; second term, Miss Walsh 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. Adm. 205. 


A survey of the aims, principles; methods, and materials of teaching reading and literature 
above the third grade; examination and criticism of many textbooks; mythology as a background 
for literature and culture; great stories for children; reference books for a child’s library;  col- 
lections of literature and of content reading materials; consideration of methods of diagnosis of 
the difficulties of individual pupils; oral and silent reading; scientific testing; the problems of 
home reading. 


70B. The Teaching of Language and Composition in the Elementary 
School. (4) First term, Miss Hiner; second term, Miss Walsh 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. Adm. 203. 


Speech and writing; the aims, principles, methods, and materials of teaching language and 
composition above the third grade; how to stimulate children to self-expression; principles of 
criticism and guidance; how to control and direct the conduct of children in a class enjoying social 
freedom; development of desirable attitudes and habits in the use of language; the out-of-school 
environment; projects; economical methods of teaching sentence structure, spelling, punctuation 
and handwriting; scientific testing. ; 
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70C. Children’s Poets and Poetry. The Teaching of Poetry to Child- 
ren. (4) Mr. Roller 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. Adm. 202. 


The essential qualities of poetry suitable for children. Notable children’s poets; the parti- 
cular characteristics of their verse. The best loved poems, and their qualities. Volumes of poe- 
try for a child’s library and for a school library. Anthologies. Reading aloud. Memorizing. 
Building ideals and power in appreciation. 


73. Grammar and the Teaching of Grammar. (23) 


Summer quarter, first term, Miss Hiner; repeated second term, Miss 
Walsh, daily, 5:00. Adm. 203 


A brief, practical course for actual teachers. The pedagogy of teaching grammar; study 
and practice in the elements of the language; aims of the study and teaching of grammar; gram- 
mar and thinking; formal and functional grammar; practical sentence improvement; relation 
of grammar to composition and literature; the place of grammar in the elementary school and 
in the high school; reduction of grammar to its indispensable features; a brief introduction to 
comparative grammar and historical grammar. 


756A. Modern Appreciation of the New Testament. (24) Mr. Burton 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 205 


The course will show the advantage today, for all who desire to get full values from the 
New Testament, of modern study. The result brings about a better understanding of the origi- 
nal texts through new editions and translations and a re-interpretation which illuminates mean- 
ing and vitalizes personal faith. A copy of the Authorized Version should be brought to class 
as the New Testament will be daily read and commented upon. : 


92. Literary and Social London in the Early Nineteenth. Century. 
(23) Mr. Vincent 


' Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 205 


The course aims to give an account not only of the books of certain famous authors but 
also of the social environment amid which the books were produced. The emphasis will be laid 
on such figures as Lord Byron, Samuel Rogers, Thomas Moore, Lady Blessington, Sydney Smith, 
Bulwer-Lytton, and Disraeli. In addition to these the course will include a study of Charles 
Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, James and Horace Smith, and Thomas Hope. 


103. Advanced Rhetoric and Composition. (5) Mr. Ransom 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. Adm. 202 


Intended for graduates and other advanced students. Discussion of the elements of literary 
excellence; much writing, which is critically considered in the classroom; critical analysis of typi- 
cal specimens of established literature. 


106. Elizabethan Literature. (4) Mr. Stewart 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. Adm. 204 


The poetry, prose, and drama of the age of Elizabeth, studied against the background of 
the times; the development and culmination of the drama; Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 


107. Intensive Studies in American Literature. (4) Mr. Finney 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. Adm. 202 


Careful study of a few authors, selected to some extent with reference to the particular needs 
of the class. Problems in biography, style, texts and editions, critical estimates, relations and 
influences. Lectures. Much library reading, in literature and in criticism. Papers and special 
topics are prepared by students, and presented and discussed in class. The course is intended 
for advanced students; English 5, or its equivalent, and a good background in British literature 
are prerequisites. 


$108A. Shakespeare. (5) First term, Mr. Wauchope; Second term, 
Mr. Janney 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. I. A. 201. 


A survey of the plays which are most suitable for school use; informal running comment 
on the human and literary values apparent in the dramas selected; a study of Shakespeare, the 
man of the Elizabethan stage. 
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109. Nineteenth Century Prose Writers. (23) Mr. Ransom 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. Adm. 204 


A survey of the principal non-fiction prose writings, with particular emphasis on Lamb, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Newman, and Ruskin; consideration of the total influence and significance 
of each writer’s work; the relations of environment and biography to literary production; som 
attention to qualities of style. 


111. Early Nineteenth Century Poets. (24) Mr. Janney 


Summer quarter, second term,daily, 2:00. I. A. 201 


Special emphasis on the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats; con- 
sideration of the relations of English poetry to the French Revolution, to the intimate presenta - 
tion and interpretation of nature, and to the revival of interest in medieval life and literature; 
study of the development of the social and religious attitudes which later constitute the back - 
ground of the Victorian era. 


113. The Modern English Novel. (24) Mr. Vincent 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 9:00. Adm. 205 


The course will begin with astudy of Thomas Hardy, both asa novelist and asa writer of 
short stories, and will take up in succession George Gissing, Barrie, Kipling, Zangwill, Quiller- 
Couch, Phillpotts, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, J. C. Snaith, Archibald Marshall, 
Merrick, Hutchinson, and Walpole. A study will also be made of certain stories by Henry James 
in which American and English characters are contrasted. 


114. Browning. (23) Mr. Ransom 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 4:00. Adm. 202 
A study of the poet, with daily readings of his best lyric and dramatic work, in order to 
show his individual quality and significant position in nineteenth century English verse. - 


119. Contemporary Poetry. (4) Mr. Roller 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. Adm. 205 
A study in the poetry of our time, beginning in England with Kipling and the Celtic Renais- 
sance, in America with Riley, Field and Aldrich, and continuing to the present. Emphasis is 


placed on the poetry suitable for use in the school. Selections by the class will be compiled, un- 
der subject-matter headings, in pamphlet form for use by the students. 


120. The Modern Drama. (5) First term, Mr. Wauchope; Second term, 
Mr. Roller 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 204. 


An intensive study of the drama, beginning with [bsen and continuing to the present. Special 


emphasis is placed upon subject-matter, the emancipation of women, the struggle between the 
conservative and radical types, democracy, and other forms of industrial and social life. 


$163A. Old English Language and Literature (24) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. Adm. 203 


The elements of Anglo-Saxon and a rapid survey, in the original language or in translation, 
of the literature before the Norman Conquest which has come down to us. Effort is constantly 


made to show the relation’s existing between this old-time state of English and the language and 
literature of the present day. 


$153B. Chaucer. (24) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 3:00. Adm. 203 


_A rapid survey of all Chaucer’s writings. Especial attention to the Canterbury Tales; em- 
phasis on the literary and social, rather than the linguistic, aspects. 


$154A. Lyric Poetry. (23) Mr. Janney 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 205 


_ Development of lyric poetry in English literature; poetics as applied especially to the lyric; 
principles of criticism and a special study of the lyrics usually taught in high schools. 
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$154B. Milton. (23) Mr. Ransom 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 3:00 Adm. 204 


_ An intensive study of Milton’s Paradise Lost; brief consideration of the development of 
epic poetry and of the great epics of the world’s literatures. 


157. Tennyson. (23) Mr. Ransom 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 4:00. Adm. 202 


f An intensive study of Tennyson, showing his relation to the romantic, philosophic, religious, 
idyllic, and national tendencies of the nineteenth century. 


160. The EnglishIdiom. (23) Mr. Burton 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 9:00. Adm. 205 


The peculiarities of current English vernacular speech. The relation of these to the under- 
lying principles of the historical development of the language. A discussion of many of the ap- 
parent irregularities in English vocabulary and syntax. A course for general culture and for 
teachers, supplementing a study of formal English Grammar. 


161. Spoken English—Advanced Course. (5) Miss Baker 


Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. I. A. 202 


Prerequisites: English 1 A, B, C or equivalents and English 6 A. 
Study of social needs for spoken language; stress upon appeal to audience; much practice 
under constructive criticism directed toward mastery of the language for use on any occasion. 


170. Grammar and the Teaching of Grammar—Advanced Course. (4) 
Mr. Finney 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. Adm. 202. 


Prerequisites: English 73 or its equivalent, a background of Latin, and at least one modern 
anguage. 

otis course is intended for advanced students. English 73 will meet the needs of others. 
A consideration of problems such as are met by supervisors and normal school and college teachers; 
the moot points of English grammar; idiomatic irregularities of language; history of the teaching 
of English grammar in American schools; great grammarians and their contributions; grammat- 
ical nomenclature; modern scientific studies of efficiency of instruction in grammar; compara- 
tive grammar; extensive readings in historical English grammar. 


171A. The Teaching of Literature in the Junior High School. (4) 
Mr. Pendleton 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. I. A. 201 


The aims, materials and methods for presenting literature of various sorts; special reference 
to the seventh, eighth and ninth grades—the junior high school period; the study ofliteratureasa 
pleasurable social activity; the Bible asa background for literatureand culture; teaching how toread 
newspapers and magazines, reference books, literary classics, and current fiction, essay, and poetry; 
the development of critical ability; group memorizing; how literature functions in life. Extended 
class room demonstrations are given of the methods of teaching suggested. Much library reading 
in the education periodicals is expected of all students in this course. 


171B. The Teaching of Literature in the Senior High School. (4) 
Mr. Pendleton 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. I. A. 201 


Special reference to the senior high school, the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. The 
aims, materials, and methods for teaching literature of the several sorts, but chiefly literary classics. 
The classics commonly taught in high school are surveyed from various points of view, and a few 
are intensively studied. All the leading textbooks are examined—histories of literature (English 
and American), anthologies, and notable school editions of separate classics. Approaches are 
suggested to various types of literature. The principles underlying literary study and appreciation 
by high school pupils and by adults are considered carefully. The course includes a rapid but very 
intensive survey of the history, periods, and social backgrounds of English literature. Students 
who are without a good knowledge of English history and literature had better elect English 4 
before taking this course, 


172. The Teaching of Composition in the High School. (4) Mr. 
Pendleton 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. I. A. 201 


Both junior high school and senior high school problems; aims, elimination of non-essential 
objectives and procedures; the prirciples and technique of teaching underlying the development 
in pupils of abilities in the use of language to convey ideas; formal correctness; the technique of 
structural organization; extending habits of using good English outside the English class; the 
filing and use of themes; elimination of wrong language brabits; the teaching load, in composition. 
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371. Seminar in English and the Teaching of English. (2) Mr. Pen- 
dleton, Mr. Roehm, Mr. Crawford 
Summer quarter, Tu., 7:00-9:00. P.M. 
Required of students selecting English as a major for the Master’s degree. More than one 
quarter’s work is recorded as 371A, 371B, and 371C. 


Attention is called to the following course in the Department of Modern 
Languages: 
Modern Languages 192A. Intensive Methods in Modern Literature. 
(4) Mr. Roehm 


For the description of this course, see Department of Modern Languages. This course and 
English 191A are strongly recommended to those who expect shortly to become candidates for the 
Master’s degreein English. It may be counted toward a major or minor in either English or Modern 
Language. 


FINE ARTS 


1. Elementary Drawing and Design. (5) Miss Duggan 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. I. A. 300. 


Fee for materials, $2 

A general art course embracing work in the fundamental principles of drawing and design. 

Topics: Principles of design; simple design problems; lettering; principles of perspective; 
object drawing; pencil technique; pose drawing; interpretative plant drawing; conventionalization 
of plant form; color usage; decorative landscape; elements of art appreciation. 


2. Drawing and Design. (5) Mr. Dutch 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. I. A. 101 


Fee for materials, $5 


Prerequisites: Fine Arts 1 and 11. 

Topics: Light and shade; charcoal drawing; cast; still-life; pictorial and decorative pen 
and ink rendering; decorative compositions in tempera; print processes; linoleum block printing. 

Drawing and design in other schools not accepted as being equivalent for Fine Arts 2. 


$11. Color Study. (1) Miss Sobotka 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. I. A. 100 
Fee for materials, $1 


A brief course in the study and appreciation of color. 
Topics: Color misunderstanding; color qualities; notation; mixtures; balance; harmonies. 
Lectures, readings, and discussions. 


20. Elementary Art Appreciation. (4) Mr. Dutch 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. I. A. 101 
Fee, $1 


A beginning course in the appreciation of outstanding masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. 

_ Topics: The qualities common to all forms of art; the artist; the means of expression in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting; the technique of the architect, the sculptor, the painter; 
papas of art embracing preclassical, classical, early Christian, middle ages, Renaissance, and 
modern art. 


*31A. Drawing for Grades One to Three. (2) 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. I. A. 300. Miss 
Mecoy; repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. I. A. 300. 
Miss Martin 


Fee for materials, $2 


; Designed for grade teachers who wish to become more efficient in the teaching of drawing 
in these grades. 
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Topics: Flower and plant drawing; fruits; trees; animals and birds; action figures; illustra- 
tion; object drawing; projects; modeling; paper dolls; design; color; lettering; booklet making; 
construction problems; picture study. 


*31B. Drawing for Grades Four to Six. (2) 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 300. Miss 
Mecoy; repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 300. 
Miss Martin 


Fee for materials, $2 


Designed for grade teachers who wish to become more efficient in the teaching of drawing 
in these grades. 
_ . Topics: Nature drawing; trees and landscapes; illustration; object drawing; design prin- 
ciples; applied design; costume design; color study; lettering; poster making; bookbinding; 
construction drawing; projects; picture study. 


32. Blackboard Drawing. (2) Miss Sobotka 
Spring quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. I. A. 300 
Fee for materials, $1 
Medd nalag eee + to develop skill in the effective use of the blackboard in connection with 


Topics: Lettering; figures in action; animals and birds; fruits, flowers, and trees; land- 
scapes; constructed objects. 


832. Blackboard Drawing. (1) 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th.; Sec. I, 8:00. I. A. 300. 
Miss Duggan; Sec. II, 9:00. I. A. 300. Miss Sobotka; repeated 
second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 300. Miss Duggan 


Fee for materials, $1 
A briefer treatment of Fine Arts 32. 


60A. Brief Course in Home Decoration. (2) Miss Sobotka 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A.101; repeated 
second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 101 


Fee, $1 


A general consideration of the principles of design and color in relation to the selection and 
arrangement of wall and floor coverings, furniture, and appointments. 


60B. Brief Course in Costume Design. (2) 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 101. Miss 
Mecoy; repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 101. 
Miss Sobotka 
Fee, $1 
A general consideration of the principles of design and color in relation to the selection of 
garments and their accessories. 
120A. Art Appreciation: Painting. (5) Mr. Dutch 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. I. A. 101 


Fee for materials, $3 


Suggested prerequisite: Fine Arts20.  _ : » Lae 
A survey of European and American painting from the Italian primitives to the present-day 
painters; national tendencies; historic influences; contributions and developments. 


124A. Art Education for Early Elementary Grades. (5) Miss Sobotka 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. I. A. 101 


Fee for materials, $3 


Topics: Aim and scope of art education; survey of work; interests and standards of attain- 
ment; technical practice in representation, construction, design, and color; art appreciation; lesson 
plans and lesson presentation. 
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330A. Seminarin Art Education. (2) Mr. Dutch and Miss Sobotka 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students interested in special problems in art education. More than one 
quarter’s work will be recorded as 330B, 330C, etc. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Industrial Arts 10A. Woodworking 
Industrial Arts 45A. Elementary Printing 
Industrial Arts 554. Mechanical Drawing 


GEOGRAPHY 


1. Principles of Human Geography. (4) Miss Foust 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00. D.S, 212. 


A non-technical course in college geography, dealing with human responses to typical en- 
vironments and elements of environment. The emphasis is on the effects of environmental in- 
fluences rather than on the elements of the environment. This course is preliminary to Geogra- 
phy, 40, 50, and 60, and to receive credit students must take Geography 1 before 40, 50, or 60. Ma- 
ture students should register for 40, 50, or 60. 

Geography 1 is not a prerequisite to 40, 50, or 60. 


*40. Geography of the Lands. (5) Mr. Brown 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. H. E. 106. 


A course of practical value to teachers of geography, agriculture, history, literature, and 
allied subjects. It is a systematic study of the land forms, their changes and their influence on 
man. 

Topics: Materials of the earth; forces and processes changing the surface of the lands; soils, 
their classification and origin; history of the earth briefly considered; major physiographic fea- 
tures, their origin and influence on man. One hour per week will be devoted to laboratory work 
ae field work; laboratory hours arranged with the instructor. Students must reserve Staurday 
orenoons, 


*50. Climate and Man. (4) Mr. Parkins 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 106 


A course of general cultural value, but designed especially as a practical course for teachers. 
It is a study of systematic geography, based upon the climatic regions of North America as type 
regions. 

Topics: Weather and weather observations; elements of climate; climatic regions of the 
world; climatic plant geography; economic plant geography; world distribution of population; 
occupations in relation to climate and density of population; essentials in the geography of the 
continents and some of the leading countries of the world. 


60. Economic Geography: United States. (5) Mr. Appleton 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. H.E. 104. 


A study of geographical factors involved in the production, movement, consumption, and 
eonservation of the chief commercial products of the United States. 

Topics: Food resources; cereals, animals, vegetables, fruits; fundamentals of manufac- 
turing; basic minerals; power; woodworking industries and paper; textile industry; leather and 
rubber; chemicals; mineral industry. There will be much practice in the securing and the gra- 
phic presentation of geographic data. Current commercial questions of a geographic nature will 
be discussed. Library and class work will be supplemented by a geographic study of a few of the 
leading industries of Nashville. There will be a few Saturday trips. Students must reserve 
Saturday forenoons. 


70. Geography for the Early Elementary Grades. (4) Miss Foust 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. D.S. 212 


Prerequisite: Geography 60. 

There will be a brief consideration of the geography content of the better known courses 
of study for the early elementary grades, but the emphasis will be on the geography topics usually 
presented in these grades. 
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Topics: Life of typical primitive peoples in response to their environment; primitive in- 
dustries and their development; occupations of modern man; the life of man in modern society; 
weather and weather influences; seasonal changes affecting plant and animal life and the phases 
of physiography that may be presented to elementary children. An acquaintance will be made 
with od aes ap of this field. Practice teaching and observation in the Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School, 


115. Geography of North America. (4) Mr. Brown 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. H. E. 106. 


Prerequisites: Geography 40 and 50 or equivalents. 

Topics: A study of the natural regions of the continent, physiographic, climatic, industrial, 
and the reaction of man to the geographic environment in each region. Only English America 
will be studied. 


117. Geography of Europe. (4) Mr. Appleton 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F.; 11:00. H.E. 104 


Prerequisites: Geography 40 or 50 or equivalents. 
_ Astudy of the influence of surface features, coastal configuration, mineral resources, soils, 
climate, and plant life on the economic, commercial, and historic development of the leading 
nations. 


130. Geography of World Problems. (4) Mr. Parkins 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. H.E. 106 


Prerequisites: Geography 50 and 60 or equivalents. 

The work of this course is based on current book and magazine articles dealing with the 
great nations and their problems. 

Topics: Geographic influences in the evolution of nations; the expansion of Europe; Euro- 
pean influence in world affairs; the British Empire and its many problems; Indies, Egypt, Ire- 
land, South Africa; geography and problems of the major nations of continental Europe; con- 
flicting interests in the Mediterranean and the Near East; Russia, past and present; Europe in 


. Africa; problems in the Far East. 


140. Conservation of Natural Resources. (4) Mr. Brown 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. H. E. 106. 


Prerequisite: Geography 60. 

Topics: History of the conservation movement; the need of conservation; the public do- 
main and its disposal; classification of the lands and their utilization; soil and soil conservation; 
irrigation; swamp reclamation; conservation of forests; water power; minerals; problem of in- 
land waterways; the future population of the United States. 


*150. Influence of Geography on American History. (4) Mr. Appleton 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 104. 


Prerequisites: Geography 40 and 60. 

This is a study of the geographical conditions which have influenced the course of American 
history. 

aiid European background of early American history; geographic influences in explo- 
ration and settlement; the expansion of the American people; American expansion in the Pacific; 
American expansion in the Gulf and Carribean; the problem of our waterways; American sea 
power; geographic influences in the war between thestates; immigration; geographic influence in 
the growth of cities; geography and American destiny. The current magazines furnish an abund- 
ance of supplementary material. 


190. Material and Methods in Geography Teaching. (4) Mr. Parkins 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. H. FE. 106 


Open only to students who have had at least one year of college work in geography. 

Topics: The field of geography and criteria for selecting subject-matter; brief history of 
subject-matter and methods of instruction in geography; principles of problem and project teaching. 
Most of the time will be devoted to the preparation and presentation of problems and projects 
suitable for intermediate and junior high school grades. ‘There will be practice teaching and ob- 
servation work in the Peabody Demonstration School. 


300A. Seminarin Geography. (2) Mr. Parkins 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Prerequisite: 16 hours in geography. F ; : 
This course is intended for graduate students of any department interested in special prob- 
lems in the field of geography. All graduate students majoring in the Department of Geography 
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are required to register for this course for at least three quarters. More than one quarter of work 
will be recorded as 300B, 300C, etc. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Biology 10. Field Botany and Plant Ecology 

Biology 25. Nature Study for the Primary Grades 

Economics 105 and 108. Economic History of the United States 
Fine Arts 124A. Art Education for Early Elementary Grades 
Fine Arts 124B. Art Education for Intermediate Grades 
Industrial Arts 50. Map Drawing 


HEALTH 


41. Personal Hygiene. (4) Mrs. Luck 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. S. R. 308. 


This course consists of lectures and recitations on the care of the human body, with a brief 
review of physiology. Those agents injurious to various physiological systems, as well as those 
affecting the body asa whole, will bestudied. Predisposing causes of disease, the modes by which 
disease is transmitted, and the disease-resisting mechanisms of the body will be studied, together 
with general and specific methods of preparation. 


42A. Physiology and Hygiene. (4) Dr. Roudebush 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. S. R. 404 


‘This course will include a study of the general structures of the body, the functions and hy- 
giene of the various physiological systems. Special consideration will be given to the following 
subjects, both from the physiological and hygienic standpoint; alimentation and digestion, nutri- 
tion, circulation of the blood, respiration, excretion, and reproduction. 


44, School Hygiene. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
Spring quarter, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. I. A. 100 


Open to all regular and special students. 

Topics: ‘The field of hygiene, what in general is the field of school hygiene; the selection of 
a school lot; play and playgrounds; planning a schoolhouse; lighting, heating, ventilating, and 
cleaning a schoolroom; desks and furniture; toilets and lavatories; the care of the eyes and teeth 
of school children; fatigue and hygiene of instruction; the work and qualifications of a janitor; 
disinfection and sweeping; many other topics of practical importance to healthful schools. 


$44. School Hygiene. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., F., 11:00. I. A. 100 


A briefer course covering the same topics as Health 44. 


46. Health Conservation. (2) Miss Roberts 
Every quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. S. R. 403 


‘This course is designed to assist home demonstration agents, teachers, and other public 
workers to become community leaders in the matter of health conservation. 

‘Topics for Discussion: Causes and transmission of diseases; bacteria and their relation to 
health and disease; symptoms of disease; consideration of prevalent diseases; discussion of com- 
munity health problems. 


49. Healthand Food. (2) Miss Field 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 5:00. H. E. 207 and 201 
Fee, $0.75 


‘This course is primarily intended to aid men and women in the intelligent choice of their 
own diet for the maintenance of health and efficiency. 

Topics: The body as a machine; food as building and regulating material and as fuel; the 
quantitative basis in the selection of food for normal adults and school children; practical work 
in planning meals to meet the needs of the individual menbers of the class; very brief survey of 
the place of nutrition as a part of the school health program and the relationship of school officials 
and classroom teachers to this program. This is an elementary course, and may not be taken fol- 
lowing any other nutrition course. 


———s 
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107. Methods of Nutrition Work. (2) Miss Field 


Summer quarter, second term, Tu., Th., F., 12:00, and field work 
hours. H. E. 207 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 105 or 115, or equivalents. 

This course deals with the nutrition-health program in its relation to the entire school and 
with the subject matter and methods of teaching nutrition in schools, health centres and clubs. 

Topics: Measurements and standards of development of children; the importance of the 
medical and dental examination in nutrition work; general health habits in relation to nutrition; 
malnutrition, its causesand symptoms; various methods of planning diets for children; charts and 
records. The practical work of the course will consist of the organization of subject matter and 
making of lesson plans and also of observation and assisting in nutrition classes. 


142. Planning School Buildings. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., F., 8:00. I. A. 100 


Open to those preparing for city or country school supervision. 
Topics: Hygienic demands of school grounds and schoolrooms; plannitig school buildings. 
The course is largely a laboratory course with individual instruction. 


144. Health Inspection in Schools. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
Fall quarter, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. I. A. 100 


Topics: The organization of health inspection work in schools; the work of the school phy- 
sician; the school nurse and her work; clinics and follow-up work; similar work in other countries; 
nutrition of school children, school lunches, and all other legitimate means of correcting and pre- 
venting defective development of school children. 


$144. Health Inspectionin Schools. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. I. A. 100 


A briefer course comparable to Health 144. 


146. Matter and Methods of Teaching Sex Hygiene. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Spring quarter, Tu., Th., 8:00. I. A. 100 


Open to men only. 

‘Topics: The need of teaching sex hygiene; normal sex consciousness; the sex instinct as a 
natural and necessary fact; adaptation to age of children and sex of children; incidental vs. direct 
teaching; sex education an important factor in general education; an outline course in sex education 
correlated with biology, physiology, hygiene, psychology, literature, eugenics, etce.; venereal 
diseases and their dangers. 


$146. Matter and Methods of Teaching SexHygiene. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. I. A. 100 


A briefer course comparable to Health 146. 


$151. Community Hygiene and Sanitation. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., F., 11:00. I. A. 100 


Topics: Town and city water supply; disposal of sewage; milk supply; markets; sanitary 
measures against flies; prevention and management of epidemics; preventative measures against 
malaria, smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and other contagious and infectious diseases; the 
work of the various types of public and voluntary health agencies, such as county boards of health, 
state boards, and the United States Public Health Service. 


344. Seminarin Health Problems. (2) Mr. Dresslar 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


A seminar course for the study of special problems in hygiene and sanitation. A strictly 
graduate course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1. Review Course in American History, 1765-1910. (23) Mr. Aber- 
nethy 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 209 


Topics: Causes of the Revolution; independence; the confederation; making and adopting 
the Constitution; problems of the new government; Jeffersonian democracy; our foreign policy; 
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the War of 1812 and its results; the Monroe Doctrine; Western development; the era of Andrew 
Jackson; slavery; Texas and Mexico; the Ordinance of 1787; the Missouri Compromise; the Com- 
promises of 1850; the Kansas struggle; the growth of nationalism; state rights and secession; re- 
sults of the Civil War; reconstruction; the new South and the new nation; the rise of modern busi- 
ness; the war with Spain; new relations with the world. 


5. American History. (23) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 208 


A survey of American history in which the work is based mainly upon a study of the lives 
of leaders who have contributed in a marked degree to the formation and development of the 
Union. Effort is made to arrive at a proper appreciation of each individual as an influence in Ameri- 
can history and as a product of his environment. Among those studied during the first term will 
be: Franklin, Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, Webster, Calhoun. 


6. American History. (23) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 208 


Similar in plan to Course 5, but devoted mainly to a study of Southern history as illustrated 
in the lives of Southern leaders. The class will study the lives of such men as Patrick Henry, 
Houston, Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, Alex. H. Stephens, etc. 


1i. Ancient Civilization. (2) Mr. Lawson 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. D.S. 202 


A course designed to lead to an appreciation of the influence of Greek and Roman culture 
in later civilization. 


13. Medieval Civilization. (2) Mr. Lawson 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. D.S. 202 


Similar in plan and purpose to the course in Ancient Civilization. Designed to show the 
continuing influences of Greece and Rome; the origin of modern states; the organization of the 
Christian church, with its attendant institutions; the rise of Mohammedanism; the development of 
the universities; science and learning. 


15. Modern Europe, 1500-1815. (23) Mr. Abernethy 
Summer quarter, first term, daily,11:00. Adm. 209. 


The development of modern states; the explorations and discoveries; the Renaissance and 
the Reformation; intercolonial rivalries; the rise of Eastern European powers; rise of absolutism; 
the development of constitutional government in England; the French Revolution and the work 
of Napoleon. Text: Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe. Vol I. 


16. Modern Europe, 1815-1925. (23) Mr. Abernethy 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 11:00. Adm. 209. 


‘The reaction following the French revolutionary movements; the industrial revolution; the 
rise of the middle class; the development of constitutional government; the problems of back- 
ward states and minority races; the new colonial rivalries; the partition of Asia and Africa, the 
Great War and its aftermath. Text: Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol 
ik ‘ 


101. The Teaching of History. (2) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. Adm. 208 - 


‘This course consists of lectures and reading on such topics as the value of history, its place 
in the school program; texts and courses of study in elementary and secondary schools and in col- 
lege; recitations; preparation of teacher and pupil; parallel and supplementary reading; use of 
maps, charts, syllabi, notebooks, illustrations, documents, etc. 


102. The Teaching of American History. (2) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9.00. Adm. 208. 


A less general course than the one above. Discussion of actual difficulties met in the school- 
room; practical suggestions for overcoming them; the use of maps; school libraries and reference 
reading; sources and docuiments; the art of grouping events; dates and memory work; cause and 
effect; the study of local history; awakening an interest; getting the pupil’s standpoint; cultivating 
the historical standpoint; the value of American history. The topics mentioned above and others 
like them will be discussed systematically, and frequent illustrations will be given from American 
‘ history, so as to make the course of practical benefit to teachers. 


The Hermitage, near Nashville 


The Parthenon, Centennial Park (within walking distance of the Campus) 
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103. The Great War. (23) Mr. Abernethy 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 9:00. Adm. 209 


An examination of the conditions which led to the war, of some of the characteristics which 
have distinguished it from other wars, and of the problems which have arisen out of it or which 
may result from it. Among other topics, the following will be discussed: The great alliances; 
the problems of races and nationalities; German militarism; modern commercial and colonial 
rivalries, war, etc. Considerable literature is available for reading and reference. 


104. The United States and the War. (2}) Mr. Abernethy 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 9:00. Adm. 209 


Topics: The beginning of the war; sympathies of the American people; difficult problems of 
neutrality; relations between the United States and the Entente allies, between the United States 
and the Teutonic allies; the controversy with Germany and the entry of the United States into 
the war; war legislation; organization of resources for war; American ideals and principles as in- 
terpreted by the President; American forces abroad; problems of peace; the proposed league of 
nations. 


105B. Southern History, 1783 to 1860. (23) Mr. Abernethy 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 209 


An examination of the political, economic, and social conditions which give insight into the 
life of the people and explain the role of the South in national affairs. Among the topics emphasized 
are: the ratification of the Constitution; the rise of Jeffersonian democracy; religious expansion 
and dispension; the opening of the Southwest; cotton culture and slavery; transportation and the, 
condition of education; attempts at sectional alliances; the early movement for secession; lectures 
collateral reading, and reports. 


115. The Rennaissance and the Reformation. (23) Mr. Lawson 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. D.S. 202 


The revival of art, science, and learning; the new states and the age of discovery; conditions 
preceding the Protestant revolt; the Lutheran and related movements; the results of the Protest- 
ant Revolution; the Catholic Reformation. Text: Holme, Renaissance and Reformation. 


116. The Old Regime, The French Revolution, and Napoleon. (23) 
Mr. Lawson 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 3:00 D.S. 202 


The Old Regime, the work of the benevolent despots; the breakdown of the French mon- 
archy; the French Revolution; the attitude of Europe; the reign of terror and the end of the mon- 
archy; the military dictatorship; the revolution spreads through Europe; the empire under Napole- 
on. Text: Bourne, The Revolutionary Period. 


121. Government and Politics in the United States. (2}) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00. Adm. 203 


Designed for teachers of civics and political science who desire a broader view of the structure 
and function of the government in America. Special attention is given to the weakness and methods 
of reform in state and local government. 


122. American Political Parties. (23) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00. Adm. 203 


History of present-day national parties; party platforms; third parties; nominating methods; 
campaigns and elections; party machinery; election laws; spoils system and civil service reform; 
remedies for evils of present-day political methods. Text: Ray, Political Parties and Practical 
Politics. 


123. Reconstruction and Contemporary American History. (5) Mr. 
Staples 


Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 208 


The first term will be devoted to an examination of the problems and theories of reconstruc- 
tion, the working out of the reconstruction policy in the Southern states and the results of that policy. 
‘The work of the second term will consist of a study of selected topic relating to political and eco- 
nomic changes since 1877, parties and party issues, social development, territorial expansion of the 
United States as a world power. 
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131. Pa ep and Content of Colonial History. (4) Mr. Rey- 
nolds 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. Adm. 204 

Topics: Columbus and his plans; comparison with other leading Spanish, French, and English 
explorers; the French in Canada; Smith and the settlement of Virginia; land grants and Virginia 
plantation; New England settlements; Governor Shirley; application of European colonial policies 


to colonial America; Franklin; conflict between England and France; colonial administration 
the Revolution; the establishment of the Federal Government. 


132. Modern American History. (4) Mr. Reynolds 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. Adm. 204 


Topics: Political and economic reconstruction of the Southern States after the Civil War; 
the Economic Revolution produced by inventions and by railroad expansion; the development of 
big business and the trusts over against organized labor; pension system; financial problems- 
the frontier in American History; political parties and issues; Spanish American War and Imper; 
ialism; Panama Canal; Wilson and the War; the League of Nations and our relations to Europe. 


190. Historical Method and Bibliography. (4) Mr. Lawson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D.S. 202 


Open to seniors and graduate students who have had good general training in history and 
are planning to teach history. Some work is given in methodology, historiography, and biblio- 
graphy. A study is made of the nature and use of historical materials and of the principles of his- 
torical criticism. Use is made of source problems and simple practical exercises in research with 
intensive work in a few topics preparatory to later writing of theses and historical articles, 


306. Seminar in History and Political Science. (2) 
Summer quarter, hours to be arranged 


A seminar course for advanced students in American history. Consult instructors before 
registering for this course. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Geography 130. Geography of World Problems 

Geography 150. Influence of Geography on American History 
International Relations 110. Principles of International Law 
International Relations 112. American Foreign Politics 


HOME ECONOMICS 
HOME ADMINISTRATION 


35. Housework. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00-1:00. H. E.7 
Laboratory fee, $1 


‘This course deals with housework as a science and an art. 

Topics: Sanitation; ventilation; nature and action of cleaning agents; care of walls, floors, 
woodwork, windows, handings, rugs, and furniture; operation and care of heating and plumbing 
systems; removal of stains; laundering and dry cleaning; labor-saving equipment; insect pests; 
system in work, 


148. History and Social Aspects of the Family. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 207 


This course deals with the evolution of the family from primitive time until the present. 

Topics: The early family group; the patriarchal type as it existed among the Hebrews, 
Romans, and Greeks; influence of Christianity on the family life; the economic and social causes 
which have led to the modern type of family organization as is found in the United States. 
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*150. Home Management. (4) Mrs. Varner 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. H. E. 104. 


Prerequisite: A working knowledge of cooking and nutrition and of textiles and house fur- 
nishings. 

Topics: The ideals which should control in the adjustment of the home to changed social 
and economic conditions; civic responsibilities of the home; the organization and efficient handling * 
of the home industries; household accounts and the family budget. No credit will be given for 
one term of work in this course until the course is completed. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


41. Institutional Cooking. (2) Miss Carr 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00-1:00 


Prerequisites: 37A and 37B or equivalent. 

Topics: The institutional kitchen and serving rooms their furnishing and equipment; prac- 
tical work in institutional cooking and serving and in the management of ‘the lunchroom. Visits 
are made to industries of interest to the course. 


85. Administration and Management of School Lunch Rooms and 
Cafeterias in Institutions. (4) Miss Wilson 


Winter quarter, W., F., 2:00; Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 207 


A practical course for Home Economics teachers contemplating the care and management of 
school lunchrooms or cafeterias. 

Topics: Equipment for the lunchroom; organization of work; managing help; serving of 
food; keeping and settling accounts. Field trips will be made to institutions for the purpose of 
studying their methods of management. 


885. Administration and Management of School Lunch Rooms and 
Cafeterias in Institutions. (2) Mrs. Varner 
Summer quarter, first term, M., W., 2:00; Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. H.E. 207 


A briefer treatment of the topics in Home Economics 85. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


99. Organization of Home Demonstration Work. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 7 


Topics: (a) History and growth of home demonstration work, organization of general and 
specific types of girls’ and women’s clubs, planning home demonstration projects and club pro- 
grams, the development of club leaders, and the cooperation of various agencies for the promotion 
of the work. {(b) During the second term opportunity will be given for observation and field 
practice. 


103. The Teaching of Foods and Home Management in the Public 
Schools (4) Miss Stone 


Fall quarter, M., 8:00-10:00; Tu., W., Th., 9:00. H. E. 207 


Laboratory fee, $2 


: thes ais Psychology 1, Education 14 or 112, Home Economics 37A, 37B, 35, or their 
equivalent. 
_ Topics: The development of foods and cooking in the public schools of the United ‘States; 
discussion of subject-matter, methods of presentation, lesson plans, courses of study, and equip- 
ment. Special lessons for observation will be given by the instructor in at least one grade. 


S103. The Teaching of Foods and Home Management in the Public 
Schools. (2) Miss Stone 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
9:00. H. EF. 103 


A briefer treatment of the topics given in Home Economics 103. 
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104. Organization and Supervision of Vocational Home Economics. 
(2) Miss Stone 


Summer quarter, M., W., 11:00. H.E.8 


A This course is for teachers and supervisors of home economics under the Smith-Hughes 
ct. 

; Topics: Survey of the vocational movement in education as related to home economics; 
interpretation of the Smith-Hughes Act; qualifications and requirements of teachers and super- 
visors of vocational home economics; classroom management, courses of study, home projects, 
and equipment for all-day, part-time, and evening classes. 


166. The Teaching of Textiles and Clothing in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. (4) Miss Newman 


Winter quarter, M., Tu., Th., 11:00; W., 11:00-1:00. H.E. 102 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 32, 36, 40, and Education 131, or equivalent. 

Topics: Study of content, aims, organization, necessary equipment, and methods of pre- 
senting clothing pro eae in elementary and secondary schools; planning courses of study; the 
writing of lesson pl? 


$166. The Pegchine of Textiles and Clothing in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. (2) Miss Newman 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
S000 He e103 


A briefer treatment of topics given in Home Economics 166. 


190 Organization and Teaching of Home Economics in Normal Schools 
and Colleges. (4) Miss Dickson 


Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00; H. E. 103 


Prerequisites: Education 10 and 14, Phychology 2, or their equivalents, and at least two 
years of teaching experience. 

Topics: History of the home economics movement; aims, content organization, and method 
of presenting home economics in normal schools and colleges; relationship of subjects in the home 
economics in normal schools and colleges; relationship of subjects i in the home economics curri- 
culum; relationship between the home economics curriculum and the normal school and college 
curricula: numerous lines of endeavor, other than teaching, that are open to the home economic 
graduate. 


300. Seminar in Home Economics. (2) Miss Dickson, Miss Field, 
Miss Newman, Miss Stone, Miss Wilson 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 
For graduate students interested in advanced problems in home economics. 


Attention is called to the following related course: 


Health 107. Methods of Nutrition Work. (2) Miss Field. (For 
description of this course, see department of Health.) 


FOODS AND COOKING 


4. Canning and Preservation of Food. (2) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, 5., 8:00-12:00. H. 
cay, 
Laboratory fee, $4 


Topics: Canning of seasonable fruits, ;vegetables, and meats in tin and glass; the making 
of preserves, jellies, marmalades, pickles, and relishes, preparation and arrangement of exhibits. 


29. Camp Cooking. (2) Miss Abernathy 


Summer quarter, M., 2:00; W., 4:00-6:00. H.E. 204. 
Laboratory fee, $4.50 


This course is planned for those interested in Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, 
camp life, and picnics. 
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Topics: Buying and care of food and equipment for camping, the planning and preparation 
of meals in the open, building camp fires for cooking, and preparation and packing of picnic lunches. 
Laboratory work will be given in the open. 


37A. Nutrition and Food Preparation. (4) Miss Wilson 


Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00, 11:00-1:00. H. E. 
201 and 207 


Laboratory fee, $7 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 33 or equivalent. Prerequisite or parallel, Chemistry 1A 


or equivalent. 

This course with 37B constitutes a laboratory course in which a study of the selection, care, 
composition, and preparation of foods is combined and coordinated with a study of their ‘nutri- 
tive value and digestion. Food topics: fruits, vegetables, fats, milk and milk products, eggs, 


and beverages. 


87B. Nutrition and Food Preparation. (4) Miss Wilson 


Summer quarter, second term, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00; *11:00-1:00. Hs 
E. 201 and 207 


Laboratory fee, $7 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 37A, Prerequisite or parallel, Chemistry 1B or equivalent. 

This course is a continuation of 37A. It deals on the nutritive side, with metabolism and 
forms a basis for the planning of balanced meals suited to all members of the family. 

Topics: Cereals, quick breads, yeast breads, meats, poultry, fish, and desserts. 


39. Principles of Nutrition. (4) Miss Washington 
Summer quarter, M., 9:00; Tu., W., Th., 8:00-10:00. H. E. 204. 


Laboratory fee, $4.50 


Prerequisite or parallel: Chemistry 1A and 1B. 

This is a general course in nutrition intended for students entering with advanced standing 
in cooking who have had no work in nutrition and for those majoring in other departments who 
desire nutrition without cooking. The work in this course duplicates the study of nutrition given 


in 37A and 37B. 


43. Home Cooking and Serving. (4) Miss Washington 
Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 204. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 37A and 37B or equivalent; Chemistry 1A and 1B or 
equivalent. 

Topics: ~The home kitchen and dining room—their comfort, convenience, and beauty; their 
furnishings, equipment, and care; meals—planning, adapting to conditions, nutritive value, cost; 
planning and serving of breakfast, lunches, dinners, and teas. Attention is given throughout to 
efficiency in planning, buying, and working, to sanitation, and to the artistic in furnishing, gar- 
nishing, and serving. 


47. The Economic Buying and Care of Food. (2) Mrs. Varner 
Summer quarter, second term, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00. H. E. 204. 


Prerequisites: Economics 1A, Home Economics 37A, 37B, and 41. 

Topics: Markets, market conditions, prices, wholesaling and retailing methods; storage 
and care of supplies. The laboratory work consists in the purchase and care of meat, poultry, 
fish, dairy products, fruits,; vegetables, and unclassified food products in both large and small 
quantities. 


49. Advanced Cooking. (4) Miss Washington 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00-4:00. H.E. 204. 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: General Chemistry, Home Economics 37A and 37B and 41 or 43. 

Topics: The evolution of the kitchen, its appliances, and the preparation of food from pre- 
historic man to the present time. A qualitative and quantitative study of receipes, complex com- 
binations of food, more elaborate utensils, and a greater variety of flavorings, seasonings, and food 
oa at the comparison of dishes of different countries; the artistic garnishing and decoration 
of dishes. 
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105. Intermediate Nutrition. (5) Miss Field 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 8:00; Tu., Th., 8:00-10:00. H. E. 201 


Laboratory fee, $4 


Prerequisites: Biology 1A, 1B; Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C, 121; Home Economics 37A, 37B or 
equivalents. Biology 106 advised. 

This is a general course intended primarily for undergraduate students preparing to teach 
home economics. Topics: Intensive work in food values; the chemistry and physiology of diges- 
tion and metabolism in childhood, adult life and old age; disturbances of digestion and 1netabol- 
ism in their relationship to diet; the planning of typical dietaries for various conditions; the prep- 
aration of selected dietaries and exhibits. 


110. Experimental Cooking. (4) Miss Wilson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 201 


Laboratory fee, $7 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C; Home Economics 37A, 37B, 43, or 41, or equivalents. 
Topics: Review of recent work in experimental cooking; the effects of different ingredients 
and relative proportions of ingredients; the effect of various methods of combining materials; 
the effect of change of temperature; a study of the economy of time and motion in combining 
materials; uses of different types of cooking apparatus. Each student is assigned special problems. 


117. Recent Advances in Foods and Nutrition. (5) Miss Field 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 9:00; Tu., Th., 8:00-10:00. H.E. 201 


Laboratory fee, $4 


Prerequisites: Biology 1A, 1B; Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C. Chemistry 121 and Health 52 ad - 
vised. ‘Topics: A review of recent literature dealing with food values and bodily reactions to 
food; recent legislation and changes in manufacturing processes which affect the quality of food; 
the newer conceptions in chemistry in relationship to food. 

The first half of this course forms a unit which may be taken independently, but the second 
may not be taken without the first. 


202. Researchin Food Preparation. (2) Miss Wilson 


Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 201 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C, 121; Home Economics 37A, 37B, 49, or their equiv- 
alents. 

Review recent methods and work in experimental cooking. The laboratory work will con- 
sist of individual investigation in cooking. Primarily for graduate students majoring in foods. 
More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 202B, 202C, etc. 


215. Researchin Nutrition. (5) Miss Field 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged. H. FE. 201 


Fee to cover cost of supplies used 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 205, or equivalent; Physical and Physiological Chemistry. 

The work in this course consists of intensive study of a problem chosen by the student with 
the approval of the instructor . A laboratory or a field problem may be chosen. A second or third 
quarter’s work will be recorded as 215B and 215C. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


32. Textiles. (4) Miss Newman 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 104 
Laboratory fee, $1 


This course includes the history and development of the textile industry from the primitive 


times to the present day. : : be 
Topics: Spinning, weaving, cotton, wool, silk, linen, unusual fibers, characteristics, uses 


and costs of standard material, simple tests for identifying fibers. 
34. Elementary Dressmaking. (4) Miss Gaut 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00-10:00. H. E. 102. 


Laboratory fee, $2 
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Prerequisites: Home Economics 30, 32, and Fine Arts 1, or their equivalent. 

This course includes a study of simple outer garments of wash materials. 

Topics: How to plan garments suited to the individual, use, and income; the care of above 
garments; construction of garments of such materials as gingham, percale, poplin, organdy, and 
voile; adaptation of plain commercial patterns. 


36. Drafting and Pattern Design. (4) Miss Dickson 
Spring quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 8:00-10:00. H.E. 101 
Laboratory fee, $3 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 30 and 34, and Fine Arts 1. 

The purpose of this course is to give a thorough knowledge of and to develop skill in 
the drafting of foundation patterns to different measurements, to give experience in testing out 
these drafts in inexpensive materials, and to teach students to design more complicated patterns 
from these foundation drafts. The principal drafts made are; shirt waist, mannish waist, middy 
blouse, knickers, shirts, and tight-fitting lining. 


$36. Drafting and Pattern Design. (2) Miss Dickson 
Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 8:00-10:00. H. E. 101 
Laboratory fee, $1.50 


A briefer treatment of the topics given in Home Economics 36. 


*38. Clothing for Children. (4) Miss Gaut 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00 H. E. 101. 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 30 or 42, and Fine Arts 1, or their equivalent. 
This course considers clothing for infants and children. 
Topics: Suitability of material; good design; simplicity of finish; ease of laundering; con- 
struction of typical garments for children up to twelve years of age. 


74, Millinery. (2) Miss Baucom 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th. 
4:00-6:00. -H» Es 101 


Laboratory fee, $2 
Topics: Making and covering frames of crinoline, buckram, willow, and wire; renovating 
of used materials; remodeling of old frames. 


160. History of Costume. (4) Miss Dickson 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00. H. E. 103 
Laboratory fee, $1 


The purpose of this course is to give a ‘survey of historic costume from ancient to modern 
times and to furnish the student with a fund of knowledge from which to draw in the creating of 
new designs adapted to meet present-day needs. 

Topics: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern Costume. 


162. Intermediate Dressmaking and Costume Design. (5) Miss New- 
Inan 


Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. E. 102 


Laboratory fee, $1 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 32, 34, 36; Fine Arts 1, and 60B 

This course includes the principles involved in handling wool and silk materials. The pat- 
terns used for constructive work are adapted from drafted patterns previously made. Students 
registering for this course are required to have a tight-fitting lining. 

Topics: Padding form to fit the tight-fitted lining; making patterns; construction of a wool 
one-piece dress or suit and a silk street or afternoon dress; suitable decorative stitches; appropriate 
accessories. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION 


99. Organization of Home Demonstration Work. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E.7 


Topics: (a) History and growth of home demonstration work, organization of general and 
specific types of girls’ and women’s clubs, planning home demonstration projects and club pro- 
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grams, the development of club leaders, and the cooperation of various agencies for the promotion 
of the work. (b) During the second term opportunity will be given for observation and field 
practice. Practice in type demonstrations will also be given. 


Students specializing in Home Demonstration work should have a 
full four-year college course, including the following subjects: 
Agriculture 29. Gardening 
Agriculture 70. Farm Poultry 
Economics 1A and1B. The Elements of Economics 
Fine Arts1. Elementary Drawing and Design 
Fine Arts 61. Home Decoration 
Health 41. Personal Hygiene 
Health 43. Rural Sanitation 
Health 46. Health Conservation 
Home Economics 32. Textiles 
Home Economics 34. Elementary Dressmaking 
Home Economics 35. Housework 
Home Economics 37A and 37B. Nutrition and Food Preparation 
Home Economics 53. Demonstration Cooking 
Home Economics 99. Organization of Home Demonstration Work 
Home Economics 150. Home Management 
Home Economics 170. House Furnishing 
Industrial Arts 7. Household Mechanics 
Nursing 14. Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick 
Physical Education 47. Community Recreation 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Courses in this group are not open to students majoring in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


31. Homemaker’s Course in Cooking and Serving. (4) Miss Wilson 
Spring quarter, Iu., 11:00; W., Th., F., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 204 
Laboratory fee, $7 


This course is planned for the homemaker and for students not specializing in home econo- 
mics. No previous work in home economics is required. On Tuesdays there will be a discussion 
of meal planning, balanced diet, food for children and food for the sick. On Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday there will be preparation and serving of typical meals, teas, and luncheons. 
Especial attention will be given to economy in materials, time and work, and to the attainment 
of artistic effects by simple means, 


$31. Homemaker’s Course in Cooking and Serving. (2) Miss Shibley 


Summer quarter, first term, M., 4:00; Tu., W., Th., 4:00-6:00. H.E. 
204 
Laboratory fee, $4 


A brief treatment of the topics giver in Home Economics 31. 

42. Family Sewing. (4) Miss Dickson : 
Fall quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 101 
Laboratory fee, $2 


No prerequisites are required, but Fine Arts 1, or 60-B would be helpful. This course is 
planned to meet the needs of those wishing to have a general knowledge of clothing, but not wishing 
to specialize in home economics. 
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Topics: A study of the clothing budget; the planning of suitable wardrobes for the different 
members of the family; the making or remodeling of certain standard garments in each of these 
wardrobes; the making of household articles; a study of the methods of caring for and repairing 
all garments and articles made. 


542. Family Sewing. (2) Miss Dickson 
Summer quarter, second term, Tu., W., Th., F., 8:00-10:00. H. EF. 101 
Laboratory fee, $2 


A brief treatment of the topics given in Home Economics 42. 


44, Choice and Care of the Wardrobe. (2) 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
11:00. H. FE. 103. Miss Gaut 


No prerequisites are required, and the course is not open to students majoring in home eco- 
nomics. This course is planned for women who wish to make an intelligent study of their indivi- 
dual wardrobes, but who do not wish to learn how to sew. 

Topics: The clothing budget; planning the wardrobe, with special emphasis on kinds, num- 
bers, and suitability of garments and accessories; purchasing habits; a study of individual stu- 
dents, with a view to selecting wearing apparel that will emphasize good points and disguise poor 
points in one’s personal appearance; a study of costs and methods of caring for the wardrobe. 


Health 49. Health and Food. (2) Miss Field 
For description of this course see Health Department . 
Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Biology 1A and B. General Biology 

Biology 106. Bacteriology 

Chemistry 1A, B,and C. General and Organic Chemistry 
Chemistry 121. Food Chemistry. 

Chemistry 122. Chemistry of Textiles 

Chemistry 125. Physiological Chemistry. 

Economics 1. Elements of Economics 

Fine Arts1. Elementary Drawing and Design 

Fine Arts 60A. Brief Course in Home Decoration 

Fine Arts 60B. Brief Course in Costume Design 
Geography 60. Economics and Commercial Geography: United States 
Heath 107. Nutrition of Children 

Industrial Arts 50. House Planning and Construction 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


MANUAL TRAINING 


8. Farm Shop Work. (5) Mr. Smith 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00-10:00. I. A. 4 
Fee, $3 


Prerequisite: One course in shop work of some kind. 

Topics: Iron welding and shaping, sharpening farm tools, woodwopk, pipe fitting, water 
supply, tin work, soldering, cement work, septic tank, electric wiring, rope work, belt splicing, 
harness repairing, paint work, running terraces, leveling, adjustment of field machines. 


10A. Woodworking. (4) Mr. Gore 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 102. 
Shop fee, $3 
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Courses 10A, 10B, and 10C are designed to prepare teachers of woodworking for the seventh 
and eighth grades andthe first year of high school, and to give instruction that will enable prin- 
cipals and superintendents to supervise such work. 

Topics: Care and use of the hand woodworking tools, and construction of articles appropriate 
to the first-year manual training work. Especial attention is given to demonstration and to 
methods of instruction. 


10B. Woodworking. (4) Mr. Gore 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. I. A. 102. 
Shop fee, $3 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 10A or its equivalent. An application of the principles already 
learned on projects useful in the home or school. j 

Topics: Joinery; a study of wood and tree growth; identification of common woods; lum- 
bering and milling; shop sketching; wood finishing. 


11A. Advanced Woodworking. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. I. A. 103 
Shop fee, $5 


Courses 11A, 11B, and 11C are open only to men with previous experience in wood-working. 
Emphasis is placed on the organization of the school shop for practical work in the building of 
furniture and other projects. 

Topics: Hand tool processes as used in advanced woodworking; installation, repair, up- 
keep, and use of woodworking machines; machine joinery methods; use of templets; inlaying 
and wood carving; finishing; upholstering; and shop methods in quantity production. 


13. Wood-Turning and Pattern Making. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. I. A. 103 
Shop fee, $3 


This course covers the fundamental process of wood turning in connection with the work 
pattern making. The pattern making covers the fundamental principles of draft shrinkage, finish 
cores, etc,, together with the general principles of moulding. 


42. Gas Engines and Auto Mechanics. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00-6:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $3 


A study of gas engine and automobile structure, and experience in overhauling and repairing 
gas engines and automobiles. Opportunity will be provided for those wishing to do repairs on their 
own automobiles. 

Topics: Frames and springs; steering gears and front axles; rear axles and brakes; clutches, 
transmission, and universals; the automobile engine; oiling systems, cooling systems, fuel systems. 


43. Gas Engines and Automobile Electricity. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00-6:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $3 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 42 or one course in Physics. 

The purpose of this course is to give a thorough working knowledge of the applications of 
electricity in different types of gasoline engines and automobiles. The work will include; elec- 
tricity and magnetism; the storage battery; battery ignition systems; low-tension and high- 
tension magneto ignition; starting and lighting systems; the electric generator; installation of 
electrical equipment; repairs; trouble finding. 


45A. Elementary Printing. (5) Mr. Stavaski 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. I. A. 104. 
Shop fee, $3 


, This course includes theory and practice, and is designed for those preparing to teach print- 
ing in the public schools. It includes practice in typesetting, proofreading, correcting, and dis- 
tribution of type matter, press work, and a consideration of the tools and materials used in the 
print shop. 


50. House Planning and Construction. (4) Mr. Lindsey 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. I. A. 102. 
Shop fee, $1 
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This is a non-technical course, in which the problems connected with the planning and con- 
struction of the home are considered from the standpoint of the owner. 

Topics: Building site; types of houses; types of floor plans; selection of type; general con- 
sideration; halls, stairs, living room, dining room, bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, porches, per- 
golas, conveniences, and special features; construction materials, foundations, superstructure, 
lighting, heating, plumbing, estimates and contracts. Decoration is considered from the stand- 

oint of structural elements and finish rather than of arrangements of the contents of the house. 


180. The Teaching of Manual Arts. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 200 


Prerequisites: At least twelve hours’ credit in practical courses in Manual Arts. 

‘This course presents the philosophy of teaching manual arts and industrial education in terms 
of psychology, social science, and economics. It includes a consideration of the following topics: 
classification and differentiation of the manual arts, instincts and capacities, apperception, in- 
terest, individual differences, the group system, correlation, formal discipline, types of thinking, 
teaching methods, the lesson, class management, and standards. 


182. Administration of Industrial Arts. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 200 


A course planned to meet the needs of superintendents and principals, as well as supervisors 
and teachers of manual arts. 

Topics: Development of manual arts in the schools of the United States; aims and objec- 
tives of the work in the different school periods; organization of courses of study for the different 
grades; use of testbooks; supplies; equipment; teachers’ preparation and qualifications; mea- 
surements of results. 


183. The Part Time or Continuation School. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 8:00. I. A. 200 


Junior workers, aims, purposes and problems of part-time education, instructional material 
and methods, follow-up and guidance, organization and administration of the part-time school. 


185. Vocational Guidance. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 200 


Planned to meet the needs of all teachers, especially those of the ‘’school-leaving”’ grades, 
and also others interested in the conservation of our human resources. A study of all the agencies 
within and without the school for aiding in the adjustment between the school life and the occu- 
pational life of young people. 

Topics: Brief survey of the development of the vocational guidance movement in this coun- 
try; organizations instrumental in its promotion; securing information about occupations and 
children; presentation of occupational information to children; the reoriented curriculum; class 
in occupations; exploratory work; studying and testing pupil’s abilities and possibilities; educa- 
tional guidance; counseling; records; placement; employment supervision. 


380. Seminar in Industrial Education. (2) Mr. Lander, Mr. Lindsey 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 
For graduate students interested in special problems in the field of Industrial Education. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


*55A. Mechanical Drawing. (5) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. I. A. 200 


Fee for use of instruments, $1 


_ This course covers the fundamentals of mechanical drawing. It includes practice in let- 
tering, freehand working drawings, perspective sketching, mechanical drawing, tracing, and blue- 
printing. 


58. Architectural Drawing. (4) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 200 


Fee for use of instruments, $1 


Prerequisite: An elementary course in mechanical drawing. 

This course includes the study and drawing of conventions, details of construction and plans, 
and the making of a set of plans for a small house or bungalow, with tracings and blueprints of 
same. 
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59. Map Drawing and Lettering. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 200 
This course deals with copying, drawing, lettering, shading, and coloring of maps. 
Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 
Economics 1A. The Elements of Economics 


Fine Arts1. Elementary Drawing and Design 
Fine Arts 20. Elementary Art Appreciation 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


110. Principles of International Law. (4) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. Adm. 203 


Prerequisite: A course in Political Science, or its equivalent. 

The historical background of International Law; its nature, development and sources; mem- 
bership in the Family of Nations; questions and principles relating to recognition of states, inter- 
vention, belligerency, neutrality, extradition; treaties; their making and enforcement; rights 
and immunities of diplomatic agents; problems of nationality and territorial jurisdiction; inter- 
national procedure for the protection of rights. 


112. American Foreign Politics. (4) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. Adm. 203 


Prerequisite: A course in American History, or its equivalent. 

The study of the technique of conduct and control of American Foreign Relations; a survey 
of the origin, development and the present significance of the principles of American diplomacy; 
the attitude of the United States toward contemporary problems in World Politics. 


s 


JOURNALISM 


5. Feature Articles. (2) Mr. Reed 
Summer quarter, first term, Tu., and Th., evenings. P. 3 


Prerequisites: Journalism 7 or its equivalent. 

Sources of materials for special articles; manner of treatment; types of feature stories; study 
and criticism of special articles in current magazines and newspapers. Practice in writing the fea- 
ture story. 


7. News Gathering and Writing. (23) Mr. Reed 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. P.3 


News sources and methods of collection. News values as exemplified in representative news- 
papers. Typical newspaper narratives. Practice in gathering news and in writing the news story. 


10. Advertisement Writing. (2}) Mr. Reed 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 11:00. P.3 


Prerequisite: Journalism 7 or its equivalent. 
Principles and psychology of advertising. Problems of salesmanship through printed mat- 
ter. Preparation of important types of advertising copy and the planning of publicity campaigns 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


10. Elements of Landscape Design. (2) Mr. Dickinson 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 8:00. I. A. 206 


Topics: Principles of design as applied to the landscape; the materials of landscape design; 
studies from landscape painting; studies of trees and other natural forms and their importance in 
landscape composition; study of the American landscape; a brief study of the development of 
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the garden art in Persia, Italy, France, and England; formal and informal gardening; history of 
American landscape gardening and study of representative types; the native landscape; our parks 
and national parks. The course is essentially an introduction to out-of-door art and the apprecia- 
tion of landscape beauty. It is recommended to all students taking courses in landscape design. 


$14. Landscape Planning for Communities. (2) Mr. Dickinson 
Summer quarter, M., W., 8:00. I. A. 206 


Topics: This course is a brief survey of the field covered in courses seventeen and eighteen. 
The first six weeks is devoted to the improvement of the smaller community, and in the second 
civic art and modern city planning. This course will prove an excellent background for the teach- 
ing of civics and for community leadership. It may be taken either as a whole or in term units. 
Refer to seventeen and eighteen for content. 


$i6. Design and Planting of the Home and School Grounds. (4) M. 
Dickinson 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00-1:00. I. A. 206 
Fee, $2.00 


Topics for the first term: The home grounds; discussion of ornamental plants and their 
uses; the elements of planting design; methods of making the design and carrying it out; prepara- 
tion of a number of typical plans by the student. 

‘Topics for the second term: The school grounds; similar to above, with distinction between 
home and school methods. Can be taken as a continuation of first term or independently. 


$20. Applied Landscape Design. (4) Mr. Dickinson 


Summer quarter, Tu., 9:00. I. A. 206. Other hours by arrangement 
Fee, $1.50 


Topics: Advanced work on some special problem of landscape design selected by the stu- 
dent with the approval of the instructor. Students admitted to this course must satisfy the in- 
structor that their previous training or practical experience warrants their undertaking the work. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


S1i0A. Reference Books, Catalogs, and Indices. (2) Mr. Stone 


Summer quarter, first term, M., W., F., 11:00. Library 308. (Three 
mo of recitation and lecture and two hours of practice work per 
week 


A study of the use of the library catalogs and indices, with a detailed study of general and 
special reference books. This is designed for the general student as well as for the school librarian. 
The point of view is largely the high school library. 


$10B. School Library Methods. (2) Mr. Stone 


Summer quarter, second term, M., W., F., 11:00. Library 308. (Three 
eos of recitation and lecture and two hours of practice work per 
week 


A brief survey of simple methods in classification, loan, accession, and periodical work. This 
course is designed especially for the teacher, who will also have charge of the school library. 


MATHEMATICS 


2. Review of High School Algebra. Nocredit. Miss Patterson 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00. P. 101 


Fee, $7.50 


Prerequisite: One year of High School Algebra. 

The content of this course will be the topics usually studied in courses in Advanced Alge- 
bra—the theory of the quadratic equation, simultaneous quadratic, binomial theorem, the pro- 
gressions, common logarithms, graphical interpretations, with application. 
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5. Plane Geometry. Nocredit Mr. Wren 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 101 
Fee, $15 


Prerequisite: A year of algebra, but it is very desirable that students should already have 
some knowledge of geometry, as the course is given rapidly. Emphasis is placed upon the leading 
proposition of plane geometry, and special attention given to the proofs of original proposition, 
the solution of original problems, and to application in real life. 


6. Solid Geometry. (23) Miss Patterson 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00. P. 101 


Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. 


Special attention is given to the development of space concepts and to applications to real 
ife. 


*7, College Algebra. (5) Mr. Roman 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. P. 105 


A rapid review of high school algebra, followed by the usual college algebra course, con- 
sisting of quadratics, simultaneous quadratics, inequalities, mathemetical induction, binomial 
theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, the progressions, determinants, logarithms, 
limits and series, partial fractions. 


*8. Trigonometry. (5) Mr. Sarratt 


Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. P. 101 


Prerequisite: Plane Geometry and College Algebra. 

Topics: The measurement of angular magnitude; the cartesian system of coordinates; tri- 
gonometric functions of any angle and of an acute angle; the fundamental relations between the 
trigonomettic functions; the line representation of the trigonometric function; the addition tineo- 
rem; multiple and sub-multiple angles; trigonometric identities; the trigonometric equation; 
the inverse trigonometric functions; solution of triangles; problems in heights and distance;po- 
lar coordinates and graphs of polar functions; elimination; the study of functions by means of 
graphs, 


*9, Analytic Geometry. (5) Mr. Sarratt 


Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. P. 101 


Prerequisite: Solid Geometry, College Algebra, and Plane Trigonometry. 
Topics: Coordinate axes; the straight line; conics; transformation of axes; original loci 
problems; the analytic study of experimental data; a brief view of solid analytic geometry. 


105. The Teaching of Geometry. (23) Miss Patterson 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 3:00. P. 102 


A brief study of the foundations of geometry and the nature of a geometric proof. The 
methods of presentation will be brought out by means of a review of the subject-matter. 


107. The Teaching of Algebra. (23) Miss Patterson 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. P. 102 


Methods will be developed through a review of the subject-matter of high school algebra. 
Emphasis will be placed upon the foundation of algebra and upon the graphical interpretation of 
the algebraic analysis. 


109. Integral Calculus. (5) Mr. Sarratt 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. P. 101 


Prerequisite: Differential Calculus. 

Methods of integration; integration as a summation and definite integrals; geometrical 
applications to areas and lengths of plane curves; application to certain surfaces and volumes; 
multiple integration; mechanical and geometrical application. 


110. Differential Calculus. (5) Mr. Roman 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00. P. 105 


Prerequisite: Analytical Geometry. 

Topics: Functions; limits; the notion of derivative; a thorough drill in differentiation; 
application of the derivative notion to the following topics; the study of maximum and minima 
values of function; tangents and normals of curves; rates and velocities; curve tracing; the solu- 
tion of algebraic equations; curvature; indeterminate forms; thelaw ofthe mean; Maclaurin’s 
and Taylor’s series, 
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114. Solid Analytical Geometry. (5) Mr. Roman 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 105 


Prerequisites: Differential and Integral Calculus. ; 
This course aims to develop the fundamental notions and properties of points, lines, planes, 
quadric surfaces, transformations, and tetrahedral coordinates in a space of three dimensions, 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


131. The Teachingof Elementary FrenchandSpanish. (4) Mr. 
Roehm 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 105a 

Consideration of the present-day methods of teaching French and Spanish, with special 
emphasis. upon the laboratory method. ‘The student applies the principles developed to either 
French or Spanish according to needs and works out a systematic first year’s course. Incidentally 
the course includes a good review and pedagogical systematization of French or Spanish grammar; 
selection and use of textbooks and supplementary materials; testing and measurement of modern 


language instruction; classroom management and actual staging of class activities; much drill 
in classroom French or Spanish. 


132B. Observation of Elementary French and Spanish. (2) Mr. 
Roehm 


Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 3:00. I. A. 105a 


Observation of second-term French or Spanish classes and discussion of principles; labora- 
tory work with small groups. 


300. Seminar in Modern Language Teaching. (2) Mr. Roehm 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Research in the teaching of French, German, or Spanish. 


FRENCH 


*1A, First-Year French. (5) Mr. Roehm 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. I. A. 105a 


Pure beginner’s French by the use of the laboratory method. An elementary pronuncia- 
tion and reading ability of the simplest French is achieved in the three months. 


*1B. First-Year French. (5) Mr. Roehm 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. I. A. 105a 


Prerequisite: French 1A, one year of high school French, or special qualifications accep- 
table to instructor, 

Continuation and completion of elementary grammar; vocabulary drill; definitions of words 
to be given in French, with a view to training the student to ‘‘think in French;’’ reading of selec- 
tions of prose and poetry; oral and written composition; dictation; emphasis on careful and fluent 
pronunciation; phoentics and laboratory practice. 


2A. Introduction to French Literature. (5) Mr. Clement 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. Adm. 204 


Selected representative readings from poetry, short stories, and easy dramas and novels; 
systematic gaining of a serviceable reading vocabulary for literature; interpretation with test 


translations and paraphrasing in French; expressive reading and the imparting of literary ap- 
preciation. The readings of this course do not duplicate those of 2B. 


3A. Advanced French Composition and Conversation. (5) Mr. 
Clement 


Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 208 


Prerequisite: —I'wo years of French, or individual qualifications acceptable to the instructor. 
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This course seeks to develop readiness and confidence in practical French conversation, oral 
discourse, and writing. The students will converse on topics of history, literature, geography, 
and politics, or take the floor in a systematic discourse on various topics. Literary and scientific 
readings. The ground covered does not duplicate 3B. 


112. Classical Drama. (5) Mr. Clement 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 204 


Reading and literary interpretation of the classical dramatists, and contemporary writings. 


For advanced courses and seminar in the teaching of French, see Modern 
Languages. For academic courses in French grammar, composition, and 
literature during the regular college year, see Vanderbilt University cata- 
log for French 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 15; and 21. 


French Life Groups 


Students of French profit greatly by becoming members of a French life group. Sucha 
group consists of from twelve to fifteen students, who have a special table in the dining hall and 
who during each meal converse in French under the guidance of a French-speaking leader. Im- 
mediately after the evening meal the group spends an hour in French social conversation and recrea- 
tion in the French Salon of the Social-Religious Building adjoining the dining hall. Occasionally 
French language excursions aretaken. Groups are maintained for beginners as well as for advanced 
students. Aside from the cost of meals, which each member determines individually, the only 
expense is a privilege fee which each member pays to cover the expenses of the leader and the Sa- 
lon. Examinations for college credit in conversational French will be allowed for consistent work 
in the groups. Applications should be made as far as possible in advance. Address, Modern Lan- 
guage Department. 


GERMAN 


*11. Elementary German. (5) Mr. Jackson 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 207 


Open to students who have had some German and to beginning students whose maturity 
and training fit them for carrying the work outlined. This course emphasizes accuracy in pro- 
nunciation; building of vocabulary by cognate study and otherwise; comparative study of English 
and German grammar; most common German idioms, sight translation of easy passages; and 
practical exercises in speaking and writing German. 


12. Elementary German. (5) Mr. Jackson 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 207 


Prerequisite: German 11 and 11B or equivalent. 

Continuation and review of topics outlined in German 11; studies in the German short story; 
selections from Keller, Heyse, Hauff, Gerstaecker, Storm, and others; studies in easy lyrics; 
Goethe, Heine, Schiller, Uhland, and others; grammar and composition based on readings. 


115. Nineteenth Century Literature. (5) Mr. Jackson 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. P. 102 


The evolution and revolution which has taken place in German thought and life in the nine- 
teenth century has, as ever, been reflected in literature. It is to get a better view of some phases 
of this life that this courseis given. The works will be read with a minimum of translation. Ger- 
man will be as far as possible the language of the class-room. There will be much composition 
and conversation based on the readings. 


German Club 


On one evening of each week there will be a meeting of the German Club, where conver- 
sation, lectures, games, story-telling, and singing will be conducted in the German language. 


For seminar and advanced courses in the teaching of German, see 
Modern Languages. For courses in German grammar, composition, and 
literature during the regular college year, see Vanderbilt University cata- 
log for German 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, and 24. 
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SPANISH 


*21A. First-Year Spanish. (5) Mr. Roehm and Mr. Pereda 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. I. A. 105a 


For students who do not have any knowledge of the language. The work consists of gram- 
mar exercises, translation, and conversation, using simple sentences. Careful attention is given 
to a perfect reading and pronunciation. The aim of this course is to give the student a solid foun- 
dation of the language through a comparative study between English and Spanish grammar and 
idioms. 


*91B. First-Year Spanish. (5) Mr. Kline 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. Adm. 207 


A continuation of Elementary Spanish, conducted under the same plan. Grammar review, 
reading, translation, and conversation based on stories by contemporary Spanish and Spanish- 
American authors. 


*229A. Introduction to Spanish Literature. (5) Mr. Kline 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. Adm. 207 


Prerequisites: Two years of high school Spanish or Spanish 21 or its equivalent. 

Selected representative readings from easy literary masterpieces; building of reading voca- 
bulary; interpretations with test translations and paraphrasing; free composition. The selections 
chosen will continue and not duplicate Spanish 22B. 


*94. Advanced Spanish: Conversation and Composition. (5) Mr. 
Kline 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 207 


This course will consist of conversation based on an advanced text, translation from Eng- 
lish into Spanish, and composition on the text read and on topics freely chosen by the students, 
etc. The class will be conducted mainly in Spanish. Both literary and journalistic Spanish will 
form the basic readings. The selections chosen will continue and not duplicate Spanish 24A. 


126. Advanced Literature. (5) Mr. Kline 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00. P. 207 


A course for advanced students of the language. A short history of Spanish literature will 
be read and supplemented by the study of illustrative modern texts; prose composition and free 
writing; study of vocabulary and idioms. 

For professional courses in the teaching of Spanish, see under Modern 
Languages, above. For academic courses in Spanish during the fall, winter, 
and spring quarters, see Vanderbilt University catalog, for Spanish 1, 2, 
3, and 11; 

Spanish Life Groups 


(See French Life Groups above) 


MUSIC 


All Music Classes will meet in the Stucco Building. 
Chorus 


Every quarter, Th., 7:15 P.M. S. R. Auditorium. Mr. Gebhart 


Membership open to all who can sing. Required of all who are enrolled 
for individual lessons for credit 


Summer quarter, ‘‘Choral Fantasia from Carmen,’’ Bizet-Page. (O. 
Ditson & Co.) 


Orchestra 


Every quarter, Tu., 7:15 P.M. S.R. Auditorium. Mr. Gatwood 


Open to all who can play and read music of moderate difficulty at sight. 
Required of students enrolled in Music 70A, B, C 
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1. Music for Grades I to III, Inclusive. (4)Mr. Gebhart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. 


Topics: Order of procedure, day, month, year; rote singing; sight reading; oral and writ- 


ten dictation; theory through the formation of the major scale; monotones and their cure; inter- 
pretation and appreciation, 


2. Music for Grades IV to VI, Inclusive. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. 


Prerequisite: Music 1 or advanced instrumental or vocal music. 

Topics: Order of procedure, day, month, year; sight reading; type studies of rhythmic 
forms; comparisons of major and minor modes; modulations; theory, through minor scales, tri- 
ads, notation; interpretation and appreciation; melody writing. 


5. Music for the High School. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00 


Prerequisites: Music 1 and 2; Harmony; History of Music. 

Topics: Music material; condition of voices; how to arouse interest; history of music 
through appreciation; organization of chorus and orchestra; theory and harmony; conducting; 
class instruction in vocal and itistrumental music; credits toward graduation. 


21. Biography of Musicians. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. 


Topics: Characteristics, personalities, and influences on the composers of music, the in- 
fluence of their music on the world, and the relation of their music to the period in which they lived; 
illustrations of the music of each composer studied. 


25. Public School Music Courses. (4) Mr. Gatwood 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00 
Prerequisites: Music 1, 2, 5, 20. 
Topics: Analysis and discussions of several of the leading music courses as to their values 


in logical development of the subject, style and attractiveness and suitability of material for the 
children of the several school ages. 


26. The Voice. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 2:00 


Topics: Physiology of the voice; registers of the voice; how to secure good tone; compass 
of the child voice;. position, breathing, attack, tone formation; vowels, consonants, articulations, 
mutation of the voice; the male alto. 


560A, B,andC. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 
Prerequisites: Membership in College Chorus; agreement to make any public or private 


appearances only with consent of the college authorities. 
(Special fee for courses 50, 60, and 70). 


50A. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 
Every quarter 


Topics: Breath control; tone placement; legato; major and minor scales; accurate pitch; 
arpeggios; easy songs. References: Seitz, ““Method of Singing;’’ Vaccai, ‘‘Italian Method of 
Singing.”’ 


50B. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 
Every quarter 


Topics: Vocalize; major, minor, and chromatic scales; songs and ballads. Text: “Mas- 
terpieces of Vocalization,’’ Spicker, Book I. Reference: Kofler, ‘‘The Art of Breathing.” 


50C. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Vocalize; major, minor, chromatic scales; the “Song Cycle.”” Reference: Kofler, 
“The Art of Breathing.”’ 
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51A, B, and C. For advanced students 


Courses planned in continuation of Music 50C. Advanced vocalize; the triad; ornaments; 
arias from operas and oratorios. Reference: Kofler, Curtis, Bach, Grove. 


562A, B,andcC. Singing. (2) Mr. Gebhart 
For students of decided talent only 


Topics: The old Italian, French, and German operas of the period of Mozart and later 
composers. 


60A,B,and C. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter. Two lessons per week, Tu., F. Hours to be arranged 
Prerequisites: Advancement sufficient to begin work as follows: 


60A. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Major and minor scales. Mason, ‘‘Touch and Technic;’’ Hanon, Part I; Matthews, 
alae III; sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. Reference: “Theory of Interpretation,” 
oodrich. 


60B. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Major and minor scales in contrary motion; triads in arpeggio form; Mason, 
“Touches;’’ Hanon, Part II; Czerny, Vol. 229; first compositions by MacDowell, Schubert, and 
others. Reference: ‘‘Theory of Interpretation,’’ Goodrich. 


60C. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Major and minor scales in 3rds and 6ths; arpeggios in contrary motion; Czerny, 
Vol. 229, Part II; Hanon, Part III; Bach, ““Suites;’’ compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Grieg. 
Reference: “Theory of Interpretation,” Goodrich. 


61A, B, C. For Advance Students. Continuation of the above work. 
Mrs. Gebhart 


65. Class Method of Piano Teaching. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Summer quarter, Tu., F., 2:00 


Topics: How to teach children by the “‘group”’ plan; hand positions; fingering and touch; 
use of the printed keyboard; importance of ear training; practical work at the keyboard. More 
than one quarter’s work will be listed as 65B, C, etc. 


70. Violin Playing. (2) Mrs. Hazel Gentry Guy. 


Every quarter. Two lessons per week, M., Th. Hours to be arranged 


Arrangements may also be made for individual instruction without college credit. For 
terms, inquire of the Director of the Department of Music. Practice pianos are available in the 
Stucco Building, and may be had at a regular period each day for a small rental. All fees are 
payable in advance, and lessons missed through the fault of the pupil or on account of special school 
holidays will not be made up. 


75. Class Instruction, Band and Orchestral Instruments. (2) Mr. 
Gatwood 


Summer quarter, W., 4:00-6:00 


Prerequisites: Moderate ability on an instrument. } 
Topics: Group method of teaching band and orchestra instruments. 


NURSING 


& 
12. Principles of Public Health Nursing. (4) Miss Roberts 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. S. R. 404 


Open only to approved EES nurses. Intended to give a general grasp on the problems 
to be met by the public health nurse in home and communities to relieve and prevent illness or 
other physical disability, including the measures to be followed in various types of families to 
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preserve unity, to relieve immediate needs, and to teach hygiene and preventive measures, and 
the handling in the home of acute, chronic, and communicable disease. The relation of the public 
health nurse to the physician, other health authorities, the public school, and various other co- 
operating agencies, municipal and philanthropic, will be considered. 


12A. Field Work in Public Health Nursing. (4) Miss Roberts 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


An intensive course in actual field work, including experience in prenatal care and maternity 
care; infant welfare, school, tuberculosis and communicable disease nursing. Students will be 
assigned to the Teaching and Demonstration District for two months and to a rural field for one 


month. 


13. Supervision and Administration of Public Health Nursing. (2) 
Miss Roberts 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. S. R. 403 


Prerequisite: Nursing 12. 

Open only to graduate nurses who have had adequate experience in public health nursing and 
who wish to prepare for positions as supervisors and executives. The course deals with the prob- 
lems of organization and administration of public health nursing associations and divisions of public 
health nursing in municipal and state departments of health; the duties of an executive and method 


of supervision. 

14. Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick. (2) Miss Roberts 
Every quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. S. R. 403 
Fee for material, $0.50 


Open to students in any departments of the college. The purpose of this course is to give 
instruction which is of practical value in the home in emergency cases, or in the care of the sick 
when the services of a professional nurse are not required. Home sanitation and preventive mea- 
sures, first-aid. treatment in convulsions, shock, fainting, and other emergencies will be discussed. 
Demonstration and practice in bedmaking, lifting and moving a sick person, bathing, etc., will 
be included. 


22. Supervision in Hospitals and Schools of Nursing. (23) Miss 
Wheeler 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. S. R. 304 

This course is intended for supervisors and instructors in hospitals having a-school of nursing. 
It will take up general organization of the hospital and school, their relation to each other and com- 
mon problems of administration. It will consider the arrangement of the nurses on the various 
hospital services and its relation to their studies, and the keeping of records. 


24. Teaching in Schools of Nursing. (23) Miss Wheeler 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 4:00. S. R. 308 


‘This course takes up the curriculum of the school of nursing adapted to general and special 
hospitals. It considers primarily the subjects fundamental to the education of any nurse, their 
presentation, the class room management, text and reference books, note books, laboratory work, 
examinations and the grading of pupils. 


PHILOSOPHY 


90. Introduction to Reflective Thinking. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. P. 106 


A critical consideration of the methods and problems of science as an introduction to the 
problems of philosophy, involving the discussion of the following topics: Meaning of reflective 
thinking; diagnosis; development of hypothesis; methods of experimental science; nature and 
function of mathematical reasoning; function of explanation in physics; evolution; character of 
historical inquiry; reflective thought in the field of values; measurements for use in socialjde- 
cision; reflective thinking in law and ethics. 


122. Modern Philosophy. (4) Mr. Sanborn 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. P. 106 

The systems of the following thinkers will be studied: Bruno,{Campnel la Bacon, Hobbes, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Herbart, Lotz, 
Darwin; neo-criticism, neo-realism, and other modern tendencies; lectures, textbook, and read 
ings from the original sources. 
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124. Ethics. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 106 


Topics: The relationship of ethics to the natural sciences, politics, psychology, logic and 
metaphysics; moral judgments; autonomy and herteronomy; hedionism, eudcnonism, and 
asceticism; individualism and the social organism; the meaning of progress; moral progress and 
evolution; consciousness, conscience, and the highest ethical norms; freedom and determinism, 


accountability, responsibility, and punishment; lectures, textbook, and readings from original 
sources. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A gymnasium suit is necessary for all gymnasium and athletic field 
work, and a regulation bathing suit of gray cotton material for those using 
the pool. Women majoring in physical education will be required to wear 
the department uniform—gray bloomers, gray hose, white middy, copen- 
hagen tie, which should be bought at the college to insure uniformity. 
All other women students will be required to wear black bloomers, black 
hose, black middy tie, white tennis shoes, which may be bought at the 
college. 


In addition to that proportion of the $6.00, incidental fee (charged 
all students) which is appropriated by the College to the general physical 
upkeep and operating expenses of the gymnasium, swimming pool, etc., 
a small fee known as laboratory fee of $1.00 is charged for each course, and 
expended for supplies used in the teaching of the various courses. 


7A. Elementary Swimming for Women. (1?) 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 9:00, Miss Allen; Sec. II, M., 
tie Vey. ss hase 0-57 ,bb-00,<Miss’ Edwards: Sec. Il],-M.;.W., F., 
12:00, Miss Allen; Sec. IV, M., W., F., 5:00, Miss Allen 


Open to all women students. This course is designed to teach the beginners to swim. The 
student, according to her ability, advances to the more difficult movements. 


7B. Intermediate Swimming for Women. (1) Miss Edwards 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, Tu., Th., S., 9:00, Miss Allen; Sec, II. M., 
W., F., 4:00. 


Prerequisites: Under arm, side stroke, and plain diving. 

Only open to students who can satisfy the instructor that they have had some experience 
in the water and are ready to receive instruction in the advanced strokes, diving and swimming 
under water. 


7C. Advanced Swimming and Methods of Teaching Swimming. (1) 
Miss Allen 


Summer quarter, Tu. Th., S., 12:00. 


Prerequisites: Underarm, side, single over arm strokes, and standing and running plain 
diving. 


Open only to those who are able to swim satisfactorily. This course consists of practice in 
the various strokes, fancy diving, rescue work, and methods of teaching aquatics. 


8A. Elementary Swimming for Men. (1) Mr. Sherrill 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 8:00; Sec. II, M., Tu., W., Th., 
Pe St2- 00" Seer ETI SME AW ye Bsi"'3:00' 


Open to all menstudents. This course is designed to teach the student to swim in the 
easiest way and most graceful form. 


8B. Intermediate Swimming for Men. (1) Mr. Sherrill 
Summer quarter, Sec. I, Tu., Th., S., 8:00; Sec. II, Tu., Th., S., 3:00. 


Open only to students who can satisfy the instructor that they have had experience in the 
water and are ready to advance in the different strokes, diving and swimming under water. Water 
polo contests will be conducted as an intramural sport during the later part of the term. 
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8C. Advanced Swimming and Methods of Teaching Swimming. (1) 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 4:00; S., 8:00. Mr. Sherrill 


Open only to those who are able to swim satisfactorily. This course consists of practice in 
the various strokes, fancy diving, rescue work, and methods of teaching aquatics. 


$17. Developmental Athletics for Girls. (1) Miss Jakes 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 4:00 
D.S. Gym. 


Fee, $1 


The teaching leadership, and organization of the high school age in the various individual 
and group athletic activities according to local conditions, facilities, and time available. A course 
in_mass athletics. 

Topics: Routine athletics, individual and group contests, intramural organizations, weight, 
height, grade, and age classifications; contests in which the basket ball, volley ball, medicine 
ball, and bouncing ball are used; contests in running, jumping, leaping, vaulting, hurdling. These 
for boys and girls. Leaching simple athletic games for large numbers. 


26. Coaching Baseball. (2) Mr. Gibson 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 2:00- 
4:00, and additional practice hours. Field 
This course will include theory and practice in batting, pitching, base running, fielding each 


position, and team work; how to organize and conduct intramural and interschool schedules and 
leagues. 


27. Coaching Basket Ball. (2) 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term. Sec. I, M., Tu., 
W., Th., 9:00. Gym. (Women.) Miss Hill. Sec. II, M., Tu., W., 
Th., 3:00. Gym. (Women.) Miss Hill. Sec. III, Tu., Th., 4:00; 
Field; 5:00. Gym.; S., 8:00-10:00. Gym. (Men.) Mr. Gibson 


Additional practice hours for each section 


This course will include the principles of the game; requirements foreach position; individ- 
ualand team coaching; systems of offense and defense; values of short and long passing; five and 
four man defense} interpretation of the rules; how to organize and conduct intramural and inter- 
school leagues; how to officiate at games. Two hours each week shall consist of theory and two 
hours of practice. 


28. Coaching Football. (2) Mr. Gibson 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Tu., Th., 2:00- 
4:00; S., 10:00-12:00. Field. 
This course will include the theory and practice in the elements of the game and will cover 


the subject from the coach’s standpoint. It will include the various systems in use for offensive 
and defensive playing and what is known as football ‘‘generalship’’ and ‘‘strategy.”’ 


29. Coaching Track and Field Events. (1) 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Sec. I, M., W., 
4:00-6:00. Field. Mr. Gibson. Sec. II, M., W., 5:00; S., 8:00-10:00. 
Field. Miss Collins 


This course will include theory and practice in sprint and long-distance running and field 
events, principally for grammar, high, and preparatory schools. 

Topics: Special technique and methods of sprinting and running, jumping, hurdling, put- 
ting and throwing, methods of training and conducting practice periods; organization of intra- 
mural, interschool, county and sectional meets, and field days. Some consideration will be given 
to field day programs for large number of pupils. 


30. Elementary Course in Basketball. (1) Miss Jakes 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 8:00. 
Field 


This is an exercise course giving practice in basketball for those students who are not familiar 
with the game. 
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34A. Recreational Activities for Men. (1) Mr. Blackman 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 5:00. Field. 


A recreational and exercise period for each quarter. Anopportunity will be given the student, 
under the advice of the professor, to engage in such activities as volley ball, hand ball, wand hockey, 
apparatus stunts, boxing, wrestling, etc. Intramural contests and tournaments will be scheduled 
and opportunity given for general participation. 


34B. Recreational Activities for Men. (1) Mr. Blackman 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., F., 5:00. Field. 


A recreational and exercise period with similar objects as 34A. Opportunity will be given 
the student to engage in such activities‘as basket ball, goal throwing, combative games, boxing, 
wrestling, etc. 


$9. ‘Tennis. « (1) 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 4:00; Sec. II, M., W., F., 5:00, 
(Women.) Miss Hill. Sec. III, Tu., Th., 4:00; S., 9:00; Sec. IV. 
Tu., Th., 5:00; S., 10:00. (Men.) Mr. Blackman 

All students registering for tennis and who pay a club fee of $2.00 are 
eligible for membership in the Tennis Club 

ach section limited to twenty students. 


39A. Outdoor Athletics for Women. (1) Miss Hill. 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 5:00. Field. 


Instructions in soccer. 
(Will be given only if twenty or more students register. ) 


39B. Outdoor Athletics for Women. (1) Miss Hill 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., F., 5:00. Field. 


Instruction in field hockey. 
(Will be given only if twenty or more students register. ) 


40A. Formal Gymnastics for Women. (2) Miss Collins 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, daily, 11:00. Gym. 


Students will be given instruction in marching, tactics, calisthenics in the Swedish, German 
and American systems, and various forms of floor exercises. 


41A. Formal Gymnastics for Men. (2) Mr. Blackman 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., S., 11:00. Gym. 


This hour consists of gymnastic apparatus and floor exercises. It is designed for those who 
expect to take on leadership in physical training for boys and young men. Prospective school 
teachers and leaders in boys’ clubs, playgrounds, social and community recreation centers are 
advised to take this course. ; 

Topics: Marching, tactics, exercise drills, and apparatus work. 


44A,. Folkand National Dances. (2) 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 12:00. Gym. Miss Jakes. 
Sec. II, daily, 4:00; S., 9:00. Gym., first term, repeated second 
term. Miss Hall 


Folk dances are of great value to teachers and other leaders of older children and young women. 
This course begins with the simple movements and leads up to the simple folk dances. 

Topics: Group country dances of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Sweden, Norway 
and Hungary, and character and gymnastic dances. A note book is required. 


44B. Folk and National Dances. (2) Miss Hall 


Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. Gym. First term, repeated second 
term. 


A continuation of 44A, with more advanced dances. A comparative study of the English, 
Swedish, Italian, Russian, and American dances. ; 

Topics: Group country dances of different European countries including English country and 
Morris dances, Tarantella, Czardas, Russian circle dance, and character and gymnastic dancing 
A note book is required. 
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45. Playsand Games. (Hunting Activities.) (2) 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 9:00. Miss Collins. Sec. II, 
Tuy, Ths’ Ss 9:00. % Miss ‘Collins :3> Seq; “Ril; tirst terme we 1 ue, 
Wy. En r., 1) :005. Mice aill yhieid 


This course is designed for all teachers and for leaders in all organizations promoting acti- 
vities for boys and girls. Plays and games will be adapted to school rooms, school yards, play- 
ground, and gymnasium. Games with the elements of fleeing, dodging, running, throwing, climb- 
ing, vaulting, and all tag and ‘‘it’’ games, will be included in this course. 


46. Singing Games. (2) Miss Jakes 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
ES 2-00 07 2000 eles 


This course is designed for teachers and leaders of the younger children, and includes an 
extensive program of singing games or simple dramatic actions of songs, and games adapted to 
schoolrooms, school yards, playgrounds, and gymnasiums. All rhythmical activities should 
make a strong appeal to elementary teachers, as such activities give the best means of teaching 
the social forms and customs that make social intercourse easy. Joyousness will be the first point 
of consideration in their leadership. 


47A. Indoor Social Activities. (2) 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 3:00: “fuji hip/0OsPeMatirstaretan, 
repeated second term, Sec. I, Miss Collins. Field; Sec. II, Miss 
Jakes. D.S. Gym. 


_ Acourse for training in community leadership. Methods of arousing interest in indoor recrea- 
tion; quiet games for all ages; how to organize and promote social events and for all occasions. 


55. Program of Physical Education Activities for Rural Schools. (2) 
Miss Collins 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 
F., 8:00. Field 


This course should not be taken by students specializing in Physical Education, and is open 
only to women. A brief content and method course in those activities adapted to small commu- 
nity and rural schools which have one, two, three, and four-room buildings. 

Topics: Story plays, memetic exercises, singing games, folk games, self-testing activities, 
schoolroom and school yard ‘“‘hunting’’ games, athletics for individuals and groups, relief period 
exercise, and how to conduct such after-school activities as field days, kite flying, stilt-walking 
events, etc. 


60. Field Hockey. (1) Mr. Elackman 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., F., 4:00. Field 


Th’s course is open to men only. Hockey is a wholesome game adapted to upper elementary 
and high school grades for boys and girls. Each school should have twenty-one sticks, costing 
$1.25 each, and a fifty-cent ball. The game may be played on any space, and gives vigorous ex- 
ercise to large numbers. - ; 

Topics: Rules, acquiring skill, and team play. 


61. Soccer Football. (1) Mr. Blackman 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 4:00. Field. 


This course is open to men only. Soccer is a splendid game adapted to boys and girls begin- 
ning in the fifth grade and running through high school. The game does not require special cloth- 
ing. Any open field may be used, and a soccer football is the only equipment needed. This course 
will instruct the student in the elements of the game, how to acquire individual skill, team play, 
and the rules. 


62. Developmental Athletics for Boys. (1) Mr. Blackman 
Summer quarter, M., W., 3:00. Field 


Leadership and organization of individual and group athletic activities for grammar and high 
school grades. This is a course in mass athletics. 

Topics: Individual events for competing against standards, individuals, and groups; age, 
height, weight, and grade classifications; use of inexpensive equipment; adapting activities to 
school yards, fields, schoolrooms, and hallways; how to conduct mass athletics for intramural 
and interschool competition. Emphasis is placed on programs of athletic activities for all pupils 
to participate. A study of a program will be included for pupils incapacitated for the regular vigor- 
ous physical training program. * 
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80. Organization and Leadership of Activities for Girls of the Adole- 
scent Age. (2) Miss Tollison 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 4:00- 
6°00, s.5 Bill akbar 


This is a content and method course and gives instruction in the leadership of Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire girls and similar organizations. 


85. Boy Scout Course for Executives. (2) Messrs. Elackman, Gaskin, 
Harris, and Hunter 


Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., F., 4:00-6:00. D.S. 


A course for the training of Boy Scout Executives and leaders. 

Topics: Scouting—what it is; its purpose, methods and possibilities; functions and organi- 
zation of community Local Councils; office and field administration; salesmanship as it relates 
to scouting; administration of the Court of Honor; how to make a community survey; recruiting 
and training of volunteer leaders. 


86. Scoutmastership. (2) Mr. Blackman 


Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., Th., F., 2:00-4:00. S., a.m. 
DiS 


A course for training Boy Scout leaders in the leadership of Scout activities. Topics: Troop 
Organization; scout requirements; scout activities such as: woodcraft, campcraft, watercraft, 
skycraft, healthcraft, fieldcraft, etc.; the Boy, his nature and needs; patrol system; Scout Rally 
and other special activities; troop camp; brief history of B. S. A.; constitution of the Boy Scouts 
of, America; aim of Scouting; all following the Boy Scout Handbook with regard to material. 


Special Conference in Scouting. (Nocredit) Mr. Harris 
Summer quarter, August 3-26, M., Th., 7:00-9:00. P.M. D.S. 


A lecture and demonstration course open to men and women leaders of adolescent boys and 
girls. Designed especially for those who find it inconvenient to register in 80 or 86. 

Topics: A brief study of the adolescent age of boys and girls; organization of groups; leader- 
a Phan adaptation of activities; ‘‘round-table’’ discussion of problems regarding adolescent 
children. 


90. First-Aid Treatment of Athletic Injuries. (1) Mr. Browne 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Tu., Th., 9:00. 
Ts 1) 5 


A course for men and women coaching athletic teams. Germicides and their use; methods 
of making and using dressings and bandages; how to diagnose bruises, strains, sprains, disloca- 
tion, and fracture; what to do and what not to do with injuries; how to treat bruises, strains, and 
sprains, and effect of muscle and nerve fatigue; how to treat abrasions and other open wounds, 
nose bleeding, shock, concussion of brain; conditions requiring physician, etc. 


98. Community Recreation. (5) Mr. LeBoutelier 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00-6:00. S. R. 304 


A course for men and women and especially designed for training executives and leaders for 
community recreation. 

Topics: Administrative organization of community centers; playgrounds, types of each 
class; business management; records; methods of securing financial support; organization and 
leadership of individuals and groups; selection of material; buildings and grounds and equipment; 
establishing community centers and making them the agencies for the general welfare of the com- 
munity; boys’ and girls’ and adult clubs; community athletics, picnics, hiking, music and en- 
tertainments; field days for all ages; social, civic and holiday programs; pageants and festivals; 
activities for the proper use of time. A personal investigation of one of these Centres including 
visit to it under the instructor’s supervision is a required feature of this course. 


*102A. Theory, Principles and History. (2) Mr. Browne 
Summer quarter, M., W., 9:00. E. D. 3 


A theory course in Physical Education. : 

Topics: Interpretation of physical education; definitions and special aims as determined by 
the functional or developmental effects of the various activities; physiological effect on the respira- 
tory, circulatory, digestive, heat, and eliminating mechanisms; the classification of the results 
of exercise on structure and functions of growing organisms, and on the adjustments of the organ- 
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isms to the environment; groupings of activities by age periods, sex and individual differences; 
physical training programs for elementary schools, high and preparatory schools, colleges, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., playgrounds, community centers, and other organizations. The history will 
include the rise of physical education in the various countries, along with the interpretations and 
aims of the leaders. 


102B. Physical Education in Elementary Schools. (2) Miss Collins 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 12:00. E.D.3. 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 44A, B, and C, 45 and 46. 

A course in the methods of teaching singing games and hunting plays and games. Adapted 
to the needs, capacities, and incentives of children by age periods with sex differentiations and 
individual differences. 

Topics: Story plays, memitic exercises, singing games, tag and ‘“‘it’”’ or hunting activities. 


103A. Physical Education in High Schools. (2) Miss Jakes 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th.,F., 
1100 Seo. Ls: 


Prerequisites. Physical Education 40A, B, and C. 

A course for majors and high school teachers. This is a method course designed to train 
women teachers to understand the needs, capacities, and incentives of high school pupils in refer- 
ence to the formal gymnastic program. 

Topics: Teaching formal gymnastics according to local conditions, facilities, and time avail- 
able; instruction in Swedish, German, and American gymnastic programs. ‘This includes Swedish 
order in free body movement, the German drills by cadence, and the American invented drills, 
with hand apparatus, such as dumb bells, Indian clubs, wands, etc. 


105A. Natural Dancing. (2) Miss Hall 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, daily 8:00. Gym. 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 44A, B, and C. 

This is a course in natural dancing. As such rhythmical activities are complicated and 
modes of expression difficult, they are more characteristic of the interests of the adolescent period 
This course, therefore, makes an appeal to the physical education teacher dealing with older girls 
and young women. Exercises at the bar, free floor exercises and rhythmical work. This course 
gives practice in advanced technique in solo and group dances. 

Topics: Tulip Time, Sylvan Carnival, Easter Rabbit, Sea Shells, The Rainy Day The 
Magic Doll, etc. 


107. School Drama and Festival. (2) Miss Hall 


Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 12:00. E. D.3 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 44A, B, C, and 46. 

This course is designed for teachers in physical education, elementary and high school 
teachers, instructors and supervisors of playgrounds and other community centers. School drama 
and festival activities arise out of the hunger for activity and the satisfaction in rhythmical move- 
ments, social participation and dramatic form. ‘They make a strong appeal to women, although 
all people enjoy, to more or less extent, participation in some form of rhythmical and art expres- 
sion. Students taking this course will be more qualified as leaders of community and school 
activities. 

Topics: Dramatization of children’s stories; organization of school and community play 
days; how to plan, organize, and conduct festivals and pageants. 


112A. Organization and Leadership of Physical Education Activities 
for Elementary and High Schools. (2) Mr. Browne 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 12:00. E. D.3 


This is a lecture course in the scientific procedure of physical education designed for all ele- 
mentary and high school teachers and for principals and superintendents of schools. 

Topics: A brief study of the growth and development of the child; the place of the phy- 
sical education program in the school curriculum; the program and its requirements; the aims, 
classification, values, adaptations to age, sex and individual differences; management, organi- 
cae , and leadership of physical training activities in the instructional, play, relief and corrective 
periods. 


115. Physical Examination and Growth Divergencies. (2) Mr. 
Browne 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., Th., F., 
11500 Ate 28 


A lecture and laboratory course for elementary and high school teachers; a study of the 
normal human body; divergencies from the normal defects; growth handicaps and their control; 
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a course in child pathology for educators; also the special technique in determining or estimating 
individual needs and capacities for physical training activities and the adaptation of activities; 
detection of impairments for reference to the physician. 


118. Practice Teaching in Physical Education. (2) Mr. Browne 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This course is open to those students whose previous work is satistactory to the professor of 
the department. Opportunity is given to teach classes and to assist in the organization and leader- 
ship of physical education activities in the college and demonstration school. Certain periods will 
be set aside for seminar purposes. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 118B and 118C. 


195. Special Problems in Physical Education. (2) Mr. Browne 
Every quarter, M., W., 2:00. E.D.3 


Prerequisite: Demonstrated ability to carry on research and a working knowledge of physi- 
cal training activities. 

The problems included in the course are those in the administration of physical education; 
adaptation of activities to fit the various school conditions; organization of incentives to stimulate 
interest in out-of-school participation; making programs for incapacitated children. Students 
must submit and have approved a description of the problem, plans of study, sources of informa- 
tion, etc., before undertaking the work. 


300. Seminar in Physical Education. (2) Mr. Browne 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged. E.D.3 


Prerequisites: Graduate standing; a working knowledge of physical training activities; 
course 102A or its equivalent; physiology and psychology. 

More than one quarter of work will be recorded as 300B and 300C. Open to graduate students 
interested in the study of special problems in the field of physical education and to graduate stu- 
dents specializing in physical education. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Women Students. (Nocredit.) Miss 
Tollison 


Summer quarter, available hours, Tu., Th., 4:00; M., W., F., 7 P.M. 
Field. 


This class is two one-hour periods each week, affording graduate students an opportunity to 
exercise and participate in recreation activities. Students will be assigned to activities according 
to their physical needs, and as far as possible to their inclination. This course is designed to allow 
relaxation and combat the sedentary habits of graduate student life. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Men Students. (Nocredit.) Mr. 
Blackman 


Summer quarter, available hours, daily, 3:00-6:00. 


This class meets two periods each week for recreational activities. Students will be assigned 
to groups according to their needs and capacity, and as far as possible to their inclination. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Women. Miss Edwards 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 7:00 P.M. Pool. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Men. Mr. Sherrill 


Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 5:00. Pool. 


All students are required to complete 20 hours in English, Psychology, and Education, and 
to satisfy at least 20 hours in each of four groups of subjects. 

Students specializing in Physical Education must complete at least 36 hours in this subject 
and are advised to have a full four-year college course, including the following courses, arranged 
as far as possible as follows: 


FOR WOMEN 
FIRsT YEAR: 


Fall Quarter— Biology 1A. General Biology. 
Physical Education 7A, 38A. 

Winter Quarter—Health 41. Personal Hygiene. 
Education 14. Principles of Teaching. 
Physical Education 23A, 7B. 

Spring Quarter—Health 52. Physiology. 
Health 49. Health and Food. 
Physical Education 7C, 38C. 
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SECOND YEAR: 


Fall Quarier— Psychology 1. General Psychology. 
Physical Education 39A, 40A, 45. 
Winter Quarter—Psychology 2. Educational Psychology. 
Physical Education 38B, 40B, 47A. 
Spring Quarter—Physical Education 39B, 40C, 46. 
THIRD YEAR: 


Fall Quarter— Physical Education 48A, 44A, 109, 102A, 112A. 
Winter Quarier—Physical Education 44B, 102B, 112B. 
Spring Quarier—Health 44. School of Hygiene. 

Physical Education 44C, 102C, 112C. 


FourRTH YEAR: 


Fall Quarter— Physical Education 105A, 120, 103A, 118, 210. 
Winter Quarter—Physical Education 105B, 114, 103B, 118. 
Spring Quarter—Physical Education 105C, 116, 103C, 118. 


PHYSICS 


1. Elementary Physics. (10) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 

Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-1:00. D.S. 301 

Laboratory fee, $6 

An introductory course covering fundamental principles of mechanics, molecular physics 
and heat during the 4 es term; and electricity, sound, and light during the second term. Special 
attention is given to the training of the powers of reasoning in the application of general principles 


to concrete examples of phenomena in everyday life. The methods of teaching high school physics 
will be illustrated in this course, along with the discussions on the fundamental principles of physics. 


2. Laboratory Course in Elementary Physics. (5) Mr. Fountain and 
Mr. Crudup 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. D.S. 301 
Laboratory fee, $6 
This course covers the laboratory work of Physics 1, and is offered for those students who 


have completed the equivalent of Physics 1 without adequate individual laboratory work. No 
credit is given for this course for those students who have received credit for Physics 1. 


3. Mechanics, Molecular Physics, and Heat. (5) Mr. Fountain and 
Mr. Crudup 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00-5:00. D.S. 301 
Laboratory fee, $3.50 


Prerequisites: Physics 1, or its equivalent, and Trigonometry. ’ 


A general treatment of the fundamental laws of motion and energy and their applications 
to the forces in mechanics and the phenomena of molecular physics and heat. 


4, Electricity, Sound, and Light. (5) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00-5:00, D.S. 301 
Laboratory fee, $4 


Prerequisites: Physics 1, or its equivalent, and Trigonometry. 
A general treatment of the fundamental principles, theories, and applications of these subjects. 


5. Radiotelephony. (4) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 11:00. D.S.301. (Laboratory, M., 
W., F., 3:00-5:00) 


Laboratory fee, $5 


Prerequisite: Physics 1. 
Anelementary course in the theory and practical operation of radio receiving and transmitting 
apparatus. The laboratory work will include the construction and testing of radio receiving sets. 
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105A. The Teaching of Physics in the High Schools. (23) Mr. Foun- 
tain 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. D.S. 301 


Prerequisites: Physics 1 or its equivalent. 

The methods discussed are designed especially to lead the high school student to reason 
about the laws and phenomena described in his text, or, where possible, to think them out for 
himself before he finds them in the text. The laboratory ‘apparatus and experiments that best aid 
this method are also described. Special attention is given to experiments in mechanics, molecu- 
lar physics, and heat. This course is primarily designed for teachers who have already taught 
elementary physics, with individual laboratory work. 


105B. The Teaching of Physics in the High Schools. (23) Mr. Foun- 
tain 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00. D.S. 301 


Prerequisite: Physics 1 or its equivalent. 
_ , This course is a continuation of course 105A, dealing maialy with the subject-matter in elec- 
tricity, sound, and light. 


122. Electron Theories of Electricity and Matter. (23) Mr. Fountain 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 11:00. D.S. 301 


Prerequisite: Physics 4. F 
This course is designed to present the latest theories as to the nature of electricity and matter. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


*1. General Psychology. (4) Mr. Haught 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. P. 203. 
Laboratory fee, $1 


This course or its equivalent is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. Not open 
to freshmen. 

Motivation factors in behavior; the nervous system; modification of innate dispositions 
in learning; learning, its neural bases and relations to consciousness; attention and its relations 
to activity; the sense organs, sensations, and discriminative responses; the development of local 
signs and perceptual systems; ideation, memory, conception, reasoning, instincts and emotions, 
and their relations to self-control or will; certain important abnormal phenomena. A number of 
experiments will be performed and carefully reported. 


2A. Psychology of Childhood. (4) Mr. Varner 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. P. 204. 


Laboratory fee, $2. 


Prerequisite: College work in either Biology, Genetics, Physiology, or Psychology. 

The purpose of this course is to furnish the teacher, social worker, etc., with the principles 
and laws of the growth and development of the child. The emphasis is placed on the study of 
the child as prerequisite to a study of the methods of training him. The major topics are: Bio- 
logical foundations; analysis of general bodily growth; development of the nervous system and 
accessory organs; the beginnings of mental life; effects of nutrition and general bodily condition 
on mental and physical growth; growth in specific mental capacities; the influence of heredity 
and environment on growth; the development of innate tendencies and capacities and their relation 
to physical, mental, and moral growth; the meaning of infancy; the child’s place in society today; 
the historical child. 

At least four hours per week will be devoted to laboratory and observational work. (For- 
merly numbered 3.) 


2B. Educational Psychology. (4) Mr. Edwards 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. P. 204. 
Laboratory fee, $2 


In this course the child is studied in relation to his environment. The major topics are: In- 
nate tendencies and capacities, and their relation to school work; individual differences, their 
measurement and graphic representation, and their significance in education; mental retarda- 
tion; applications of information concerning innate tendencies in securing cooperation, individual 
initiative, motivation, continued effort, right attitudes toward work and companions, develop- 
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ment through play; tests for measuring mental and educational development; concepts are de- 
veloped for such terms as “‘I. Q.,’’ mental age, mental, level, etc. 

This course is sequential to 2A. At least four hours per week will be devoted to labora- 
tory and observational work. 


2C. Psychology of Learning Applied to the Elementary School Sub- 
jects. (4) Mr. Edwards 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. P. 204. 
Laboratory fee, $2 


This course is designed primarily for students whose future work will be with children of 
elementary grade age. The major topics are: Types and principles of learning, with applications 
to elementary school work; effective methods of study; various attitudes, their development 
and their relation to achievement in the school and in life; the development and use of interest; 
effects of drill; development of ideals; mental training and transfer; fatigue. 

This course is sequential to2A and 2B. At least four hours per week will be devoted to lab- 
oratory and observational work. (Formerly numbered 104.) 


*15. Elementary Course in Standardized Tests. (4) Mr. Varner 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 4:00. P. 204 
Laboratory fee, $2.50 


This is a non-technical course intended for grade teachers and principals. One group intelli- 
gence test and educational tests for the following elementary school subjects will be studied and 
used; arithmetic, reading, spelling, handwriting, and composition. Students will do testing, 
score test paper, work up results in the form of reports, compare children tested with established 
norms, compare ability in intelligence with educational achievement. 


102. Advanced Educational Psychology. (4) Mr. Garrison 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. P. 204 
Laboratory fee, $2 


This course gives a survey of the instinctive nature of man, together with those phases of 
life which grow more particularly from the fundameutal instincts. It is valuable to the prospective 
teacher, minister, social worker, public health nurse, etc., in presenting the causes of behavior 
and thus giving an idea of the means by. which individuals may be influenced. 

Topics: The biological and physiological foundations of behavior; the instincts—their 
classification, development, and need of modification; the gang; interest; influence of heredity; 
suggestion and imitation; abnormal behavior— particularly insanity; complexes, repression, etc. 
Open to undergraduates who have had twelve hours work in biology, educational psychology, and 
psychology, and to graduate students. 


103A. Psychology of Adolescence. (4) Mr. Edwards 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. P. 204. 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Prerequisite: Twelve hours in related fields. 

This course is intended primarily for students who are interested in boys and girls of the 
pre-adolescent and adolescent ages. The following topics are treated: Adolescent development, 
with normal and abnormal characteristics; education of the instincts and emotions; developing 
social attitudes; the group responsibilities; physiological development and classification; the 
diagnosis of capacities and vocational guidance; mental and emotional hygiene. Special emphasis 
will be given to the psychological problems involved in such extra-curricular organizations as Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Junior Red Cross, athletic clubs, young people’s religious organizations, 
and boys’ “‘gangs.’’ 


*115. Educational Tests and Measurements. (4) Mr. Garrison 


Summer quarter, M., Th., 2:00. P. 204 and 206A. (Laboratory hours 
to be arranged) 


Laboratory fee, $2.50 


Prerequisite: Twelve hours in related fields. 

‘This course is planned for the superintendent, supervisor, or teacher who wishes to acquaint 
himself with the application of the tests used to measure the children’s ability and progress in 
the school subjects. It will involve a survey of the available tests and scales; the general tech- 
nique of giving and scoring tests; tabulating results; the interpretation of the results; the use of 
tests in directing teaching and supervising, measuring progress, making school surveys; method 
of experimentation, selection and diagnosis, and guidance. 
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*116. The Psychology and Treatment of Exceptional Children. (4) 
Mr. Garrison 


Summer quarter, Tu., F., 2:00. P. 204 and 206A. (Laboratory hours 
to be arranged) 


Laboratory fee, $2.50 


Prerequisite: T'welve hours in educational psychology or psychology. 

This course is designed to give training in the measurement of mental ability, or innate capac- 
ity, and in the selection, by tests and otherwise, of exceptional children, both sub-normal and 
super-normal. Various mental tests are used, and considerable practice is afforded in the actual 
testing and study of children in various institutions. as well as in the use of statistical methods. 
Topics for special study are: nature and frequency of mental deficiency and superiority; causes 
and problems of retardation; relation of mentality to delinquency; uses of mental tests in juvenile 
courts, in vocational guidance, in classifying students in school work, and in surveys; uses of group 
and of individual tests; the standardization of tests. 


120. Physiological Psychology. (4) Mr. Walker 


Summer quarter, Tu., F., 9:00. P. 207. (Laboratory hours to be 
arranged) 


Laboratory fee, $2 


The physiology of the nervous system as related to behavior; the evolution of the nervous 
system from the comparative standpoint; its development in the individual and its gross struc- 
ture; the functions of the brain; nerve cells and their synapses; spinal, sub-cortical, and cortical 
tracts; reflex action; conduction and fatigue, and the effects of certain drugs on irritability and 
conductivity; learning; the sense organs and response mechanism. 


140. Social Psychology. (4) Mr. Peterson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. P. 203 


Innate tendencies to be influenced by the behavior of one’s fellows, and their organization 
into group attitudes of opposition and cooperation; the respective roles of habits, customs, con- 
ventions, language, suggestion, and imitation; emotions and their relation to social progress; lead- 
ership, individual differences, and vocational selection. 


184. Intelligence and Mental Tests. (4) Mr. Peterson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. P. 203 
Laboratory fee, $2.50 


An advanced course dealing with conceptions of intelligence and with the development and 
technique of mental testing; the beginnings of mental testing; Binet’s contributions and methods 
revisions of the Binet tests; units of measurement and problems regarding their equality; ab- 
solute and relative scales; conceptions of intelligence and problems regarding the growth of intel- 
sca Open to students who have had psychology 115 or 116 or a course in experimental psy- 
chology. 


192. Advanced Psychology. (4) Mr. Haught 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. P. 207 


A survey of the leading problems, conceptions, methods, and results of modern psychology ; 
selected readings from the original works of leading authorities from the time of the rise of asso- 
ciationism to the present time. Present tendencies and textbooks will be critically examined. 
The course is designed for advanced students in psychology and education. 


201. Psychological and Statistical Methods. (4) Hr. Haught 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 4:00. P. 203. 


Quantitative procedure in experimental investigations; methods of comparison of groups; 
percentile and probability tables and their uses; measurement of relationship; linearity of re- 
gression lines; partial and multiple correlation; kinds and treatment of errors in scores; “‘best 
method”’ of scoring tests; weighing the several units in mental test scales; construction and stan- 
dardization of relative and of absolute performance scales or standards; short cuts in calculation. 
Students are encouraged to develop their methods and knowledge by actual experiment and work 
on practical problems, as well as by studies of representative researches in psychology and in edu- 
cational psychology. 
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202A. Special Problems in Psychology. (2) Mr. Peterson 
Every quarter, S., 10:00-12:00. P. 203 


In this course an opportunity is afforded for intensive experimental and statistical work in 
psychology and educational psychology. Reports on each student’s work and on the literature 
of his special subject of study will be required and discussed in the class atintervals. More than 
one quarter’s work is recorded as 202B, 202C, and 202D. Before registering the student must 
consult the instructor. 


205A. The Educational and Psychological Clinic. (2) Mr. Garrison 
Every quarter, M., 2:00. P.206A. (Laboratory hours to be arranged) 
Laboratory fee, $2 


This course is planned to give teachers, supervisors, and principals training in meeting the 
special difficulties which normal children have in mastering the school subjects. —The course does 
not deal with the learning ability of sub-normal children, but rather with that of the normal child 
who has special difficulty because of poor habits of work. The work of the course will consist 
largely of experimentation with individual cases. The class will diagnose the child’s difficulty 
and apply the appropriate educational remedy. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded 
as 205B, etc. Admission only on consent of the instructor. 


216A. Research in Educational Psychology, Experimental Education, 
and Tests and Measurements. (2) Mr. Garrison 


Every quarter, Th., 2:00-4:00. P. 206A 


This course affords graduate students an opportunity for the investigation of those topics in 
education which lend themselves to treatment by the experimental methods of psychological 
research. Problems of directed learning, memorization, retention, application, improvement by 
different methods, development and standardization of tests, and similar problems may be under- 
taken. More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 216B, etc. Admission only on consent of the 
instructor. : 


217A. Research in the Teaching of Educational Psychology. (2) Mr. 
Garrison 
Every quarter, W., 2:00. P. 204 


‘This course is designed for students who are preparing to teach educational psychology. The 
work of the course will consist of the following types of work; observation of the work in the ele- 
mentary courses in the department; organizing material and outlining methods; methods of test- 
ing and grading students; organizing topics for class presentation; devising and outlining simple 
experiments. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 217B, 217C, etc. Open only to 
students majoring in the Department of Educational Psychology. 


302A. Seminarin Psychology. (2) Mr. Peterson 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This is a research course for students doing their major work in the department, and is open 
to those who are working on thesesin psychology. Reports on each student’s work and on other 
Saeee SU are discussed in the class. More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 302B, 302C, 
302D. 


303A. Seminar in Educational Psychology. (2) Mr. Garrison 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 

This course is designed for and is required of all graduate students who are working on theses 
or majoring in educational psychology, and is open only to such students. More than one quarter’s 
work will be recorded as 303B, etc. 

Attention is called to the following related courses: 
Agriculture 104. Genetics 
Biology 125. Heredity and Eugenics 


Education 145D. Statistical Methods Applied to Education 
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CALENDAR 
SUMMER QUARTER 


June 7, 8, Monday and Tuesday—Summer quarter opens. Registra- 
tion. 


June 9, Wednesday—Class work begins. 

July 15, Thursday—Examinations. First term closes. 
July 16, Friday—Registration for second term. 

July 17, Saturday—Class work begins (Monday’s schedule). 
August 24, Tuesday—F inal examination. 

August 25, Wednesday—Convocation. 


The college confers the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of 
Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. Requirements for these degrees are 
set forth fully in the annual catalog. 

The courses of instruction in the summer quarter are of great vari- 
ety. In addition to courses for teachers of the usual academic sub- 
jects, there are offered such professional and technical courses as will 
train teachers of education, agriculture, industrial arts, home econom- 
ics, health education, public health nursing, and physical education; 
also those which will prepare farm and home demonstration agents, 
supervisors, superintendents, principals, and Smith-Hughes experts, 
and the specialized courses which prepare for higher educational lead- 
ership. 

The credit value of each course in terms of quarter hours is given 
in parenthesis after each title. 

If interested, write the Registrar for catalog, giving requirements 
for degrees, additional courses, topical outline, and schedule of courses. 


Students may enter in the middle of the spring quarter, April 29, 
and complete a semester of work by the end of the summer quarter; 
or they may complete two-thirds of a scholastic year by entering 
March 20. 
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FACULTY 


BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE President of the College 


A.B., A.M., LL.D., Trinity College; A.M., Ph.D., Columbia University; principal 
of academy; superintendent of county schools; instructor in high school; pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education, William and Mary College; professor of sec- 
ondary education, professor of psychology, and director of the summer session, 
University of Virginia; author of ‘‘Elementary Curricula of Germany, France, 
England, and America,’”? ‘“‘Common Words Commonly Misspelled;” joint editor of 
“Southern Prose and Poetry.’’ 


THOMAS P. ABERNETHY History 


A.B., M.A., College of Charleston; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; history, 
Marion Institute, the Army and Navy College; history, summer session, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; acting assistant professor of history, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; professor of history and political science, University of Chattanooga. 


WALTER D. AGNEW History of Education 


A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University; M.A., Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University; ten years’ teaching experience in public schools, academy, and col- 
lege; president, Missouri Wesleyan College; dean, Chattanooga University; presi- 
dent, Hedding College, Illinois; president; Woman’s College of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


MARY JANE ALEXANDER Physical Education 


B.S., Peabody College; head, physical education department, State Normal School, 
Jacksonville, Alabama; East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina. 


Mrs. ARMSTRONG ALLEN English 


Teacher, elenitentary schools, Cook County, Illinois; practical beekeeper ; contrib- 
utor to “Gleanings in Bee Culture,” ‘“‘The Dixie Bee,” ‘“‘Beekeeping as a Side Line ;” 
articles on beekeeping in American Bee Journal and Southern Agriculturist. 


JAMES J, ASHER Agriculture 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; principal, high school, Ewing, 
Kentucky; principal and director of vocational education, Belleview, Tennessee. 


OTHO CLIFFORD AULT Professor of Rural Economics 


A.B., Tri-State Normal College; A.B., Defiance College; graduate student, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; teacher in rural schools; prin- 
cipal of schools; superintendent of schools in Ohio; instructor, Defiance College; 
fellow, University of Chicago; assistant, University of Chicago; fellow, University 
of Wisconsin; professor, University of Florida. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE BAKER Spoken English 


A.B., Peabody College for Teachers; A.M., University of Chicago; graduate stu- 
dent, Harvard and Columbia; head of department of English, Oak Cliff High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 


Mrs. NANNIE M, BAKER Education of the Blind 


Pupil of Miss Frances Langworthy, of Perkins Institution; teacher, -Alabama 
State School for the Blind; teacher of manual training for girls, Tennessee School 
for the Blind. 


CYNTHIA BAUCOM Millinery 


Practical experience in all departments of commercial millinery work, including 
work as apprentice, trimmer, head trimmer, and teacher. 
@ 


R. B. BINNION Provost 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; rural school-teacher; principal, ward 
school; superintendent, village school; county superintendent of schools; chair- 
man, State Board of Examiners; first assistant, State Superintendent of Public 


hide in Texas; president, East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
exas, 
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ALFRED BLACKMAN Physical Education 


B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; Red Cross 
life-saving examiner; instructor, physical education, Peabody Demonstration 
School; director of physical education, public schools, Dallas, Texas. 


FRANCES RANNEY BOTTOM Instructor in Brology 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; graduate student, University of Vir- 
ginia; teacher of science, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


ANNA MARY BOWIE 


Medical Examiner for Women and Professor of Physiology 


B.S., Vanderbilt University; M.D., University of Texas; teacher of English, Blue 
Mountain, Mississippi; teacher of biology, Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute; 
instructor in pathology, University of Texas; adjunct professor of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Texas; interne at Baptist Hospital and Bellevue. 


A. D, BROWNE Professor of Physical Education 


M.D., University of Tennessee ; student in physical education, Springfield Y. M. C. 
A. College; graduate student, Harvard University, Michigan University, New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital; graduate, medical college; director, physical edu- 
cation, medical inspector, public schools, Newton, Massachusetts; director, phys- 
ical education, University of North Carolina; medical and physical director, 
Miami University ; professor of physical education, Oregon State College; medical 
adviser and professor of physical education, Stanford University; director of 
physical education, summer school, University of California; vice president, Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association. 


OvIE CANTRELL 6 Education of the Blind 


Graduate, Murfreesboro Business College; head, commercial department, Tennes- 
see School for the Blind. 


s 


WESTON WILLIAM CARPENTER 
Professor of the Teaching of Physical Sciences 


A.B., A.M., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Columbia University; teacher of science 
and head of science department, Phoenix Union High School, Arizona; student. 
University of Arizona; teacher of science and education, Northern Arizona Nor- 
mal School, Flagstaff; dean, Phoenix Junior College; research scholar, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


IDA Z. CARR Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


A.B., Trinity College; student, home economics, in University of Virginia, Teach- 
ers College, Chicago University, and in Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in 
graded schools; teacher of home economics, Southern Industrial School, North 
Carolina. 


MARY EMMA CATHERWOOD Education of the Blind 


Kindergarten and primary diploma, Teachers College, of Indianapolis; life license, 
issued by Indiana State Board of Education; primary teacher and supervisor, 
public schools, Plano, Illinois; third and fourth-grade teacher, Indiana School for 
the Blind. 


LEWIS C. CLEVENGER Anwmal Husbandry 


B.S., State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; graduate student in science, 
University of Chicago; professor of agriculture, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; graduate student, Peabody College; superintendent of schools, 
Brashear, Missouri; superintendent of schools, Linneus, Missouri. 


MarRY HARRIS COCKRILL English and Expression 


A.B., Vanderbilt University ; certificate and diploma in expression, Ward-Belmont 
College; diploma in expression, Boston School of Expression; teacher of expres- 
sion, East Tennessee State Normal; teacher of expression, Ward-Belmont College. 


GENEVIEVE COLLINS Physical Education 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; instructor, physical education, Lincoln 
School, New York. 


wn 
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F. W. Cox Geography 


A.B., A.M., University of Illinois; teacher in rural schools and high schools of 
Illinois; superintendent of schools, Flora, Illinois; superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville, Illinois; assistant in geography, University of Illinois; acting head 
of department of geography, summer session, State Teachers College, of Emporia, 
Kansas; author of ‘‘Pleistocene Deposits in Lawrence County, Illinois,” ‘‘Exten- 
sion Work in Normal Schools,” ‘‘Laboratory Work in Geography,” “Manual and 
Source Work for a Course in Weather and Climate.” 


LEONIDAS W. CRAWFORD Professor of Religious Education 


A.B., Trinity College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., Northwestern Univer- 
sity; graduate student in Columbia University, Boston University; instructor in 
English, Rutherford College; instructor in English, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn; professor of English, Sweet Briar College; dean and professor of English, 
Emory and Henry College; author, ‘‘Vocations Within the Church.” 


CORA CRIPE Assistant Professor of Nursing Education 


R.N., Sherman Hospital Training School for Nurses, Elgin, Illinois; B.S. and 
diploma as supervisor of public health nursing, Teachers College, Columbia ; 
field representative, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association ; supervisor of health, 
public schools, Anderson, Indiana; Red Cross Public Health Nursing Service. 


JOSIAH CRUDUP, JR. Physics 


A.B., Mercer University; assistant instructor in physics, Mercer University; 
teacher of science, Agricultural High School, Athens, Alabama. 


MARION DARGAN History 


A.B., Wofford College; M.A., Columbia University; instructor in history, Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; head, department of history, Daniel Baker 
College, Brownwood, Texas; acting professor of history, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia; head of history department, Concord State 
Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia; professor of history, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Kary CADMUS DAVIS Professor of Agricultural Education 


B.S., M.S., Kansas Agricultural College; graduate of Kansas State Normal School; 
Ph.D., Cornell University; principal of State High School, Minnesota; teacher of 
science, State Normal School, Minnesota; professor of horticulture, West Vir- 
ginia University and Experiment Station; principal of Dunn County School of 
Agriculture, Wisconsin; dean, State School of Agriculture, Canton, New York; 
professor of agronomy and principal agricultural courses, Rutgers College; direc- 
tor of teachers summer training school, Rutgers College; conductor of summer 
training schools for teachers in Minnesota and Wisconsin; author, ‘‘Productive 
Farming,” “School and Home Gardening,’ “‘Horticulture,’”’ “Productive Plant Hus- 
bandry ;” joint author, ‘‘Soils Manual,’”’ ‘‘How to Teach Agriculture ;’” editor, ‘‘Lip- 
pincott Farm Manuals ;” etc. 


WILLIAM C. DICKINSON Assistant Professor of Landscape Design 


B.S., Massachusetts Agricultural College; graduate student, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; graduate student, Harvard University, School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture ; instructor in agricultural sciences for the army, Texas and New Mexico. 


e 
C. ALICIA DICKSON Associate Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., A.M., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; principal of West 
Lake School, Louisiana; head of domestic art work, Louisiana State Normal School. 


JOHN J. DIDCOCT Professor of Secondary Education 
Ph.B., M.S., University of Wooster; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; instructor in biology, University of Wooster; teacher in Summer Normal 
School, University of Wooster; principal of high school, Illinois; assistant high- 
school visitor, University of Illinois; joint author, ‘““Modern High School’? and 
“Early Steps in Science.’’ 


JAMES HARVEY Dopp EH conomics 


A.B., Western Kentucky Teachers College; A.M., George Peabody College for 
Teachers; teacher in rural schools. Weir, Mississippi; teacher of accounting and 
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Spanish, Bowling Green (Kentucky) Business University; teacher of English, high 
school, Anchorage, Kentucky; instructor in economics and sociology, Ward-Belmont 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


OLIVE J. DODGE Early Elementary Education 


B.S. and professional diploma in supervision, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; assistant principal, Nashua (New Hampshire) Training School; critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Plymouth, New Hampshire; grammar assistant, 
summer session, Horace Mann School; teacher of methods and supervision, summer 
session, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; grammar grade supervisor, Mobile. 


H. L. DONOVAN Professor of Elementary Education 


Graduate, Western Kentucky State Normal School; A.B., University of Kentucky; 
A.M., Teachers College, Columbia University; Ph.D., Peabody College; rural 
teacher ; elementary-school principal; assistant superintendent of Louisville public 
schools; superintendent of Catlettsburg public schools; dean of State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


FLETCHER BASCOM DRESSLAR Professor of Health Education 


A.B., A.M., University of Indiana; Ph.D., Clark University; teacher in rural 
schools; teacher in high school; superintendent of schools; associate professor of 
education, University of California; dean of the School of Education, University 
of Alabama; specialist in school hygiene and school sanitation, United States Bu- 
reau of Education; special agent, United States Bureau of Education; author of 
“Education and Superstition,’’ ‘‘American Schoolhouses,’’ ‘“‘School Hygiene,” 
“Buildings and Grounds for Rural Schools.’’ 


Mrs. RuTH B. DUNCAN Enabrary Science 
B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers. 


GEORGE 8S. DUTCH Associate Professor of Fine Arts 


Graduate, Massachusetts Normal Art School; student in landscape painting with 
Ernest Lee Major; student, the European Summer School; supervisor of industrial 
arts, Adams, Massachusetts; instructor in drawing and design, summer session, 
University of Chicago; advisory editor, ‘““Everyday Art;’’ joint author, ‘‘Practical 
Drawing, Art Education Edition.” 


IMOGENE EDWARDS Swimming 


Swimming instructor for Y. M. C. A., McCallie Lake, summer session; student 
assistant in swimming, La Grange College, Georgia. 


JOHN MADISON FLETCHER Psychology 


A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Colorado; Ph.D., Clark Univer- 
sity; assistant in education, University of Colorado; assistant in philosophy, Stan- 
ford University; senior fellow, Clark University; lecturer, Clark University; pro- 
fessor of psychology, head of Callendar Laboratory of Psychology and Education, 
dean of department of graduate studies, Tulane University; research associate, 


University of Iowa; lecturer, Vanderbilt University. ” 


CLAUDE R. FOUNTAIN Physics 


A.B., University of Oregon; Ph.D., Columbia University; assistant in physics, 
Columbia University; associate professor of physics, University of Idaho; in- 
structor of physics, Williams College; assistant professor of physics, Kenyon Col- 
lege ; adjunct professor of physics, University of Georgia; professor of physics and 
astronomy, Mercer University. 


LUCILLE Foust Elementary Education 


Graduate, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro; B.S., A.M., Peabody 
College for Teachers; critic teacher; teacher of elementary education, Middle 
Tennessee Normal, Murfreesboro; head of department of history, Clarksville High 
School; principal, graded school, Vanceboro, North Carolina; teacher of social 
studies, Peabody Demonstration School. 
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WILLIAM C. FRIERSON English 


B.A., Vanderbilt University ; B.A., Oxford; Docteur de l’ Université de Paris; in- 
structor of English, University of Mississippi; assistant professor of English, 
Denison University; author of “L’ Influence du naturalisme francais sur les ro- 
manciers anglais de 1885 Aa 1900.”’ 


NORMAN FROST Professor of Rural Education 


B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University; principal and superin- 
tendent of schools, Minnesota; district superintendent of schools, Waterbury, Ver- 
mont; instructor in education, summer session, Alfred University; author, ‘“‘A Sta- 
tistical Study of the Public Schools of the Southern Appalachian Mountains.” 


Lucy GAGE Associate Professor of Elementary Education 


B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University; graduate, Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Training School, Armour Institute; director of practice teaching in Chi- 
cago Free Kindergarten Training School; supervisor of Public School Kinder- 
garten, Oklahoma City; director, Summer Vacation Schools, Chicago; director, 
department of Kindergarter, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


S. C. GARRISON Professor of Educational Psychology 


A.B., B.S., Wake Forest College; A.M., Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; principal of high school, county superintendent of schools in North Carolina ; 
honorary fellow in psychology, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


HERBERT L. GASKIN Boy Scout Education 
B.S., Emory University ; regional scout executive, camping and training, Region 5. 


E. J. GATWOOD Instructor in Music 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; supervisor’s certificate, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; supervisor of music, Indiana. 


Mary ANNA GAUT Home Economics 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; student in home economics, 
Teachers College and University of Chicago; instructor in home economics, Hume- 
Fogg High School, Cornell University, George Peabody College for Teachers, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, University of Chicago, Peabody Demonstration 
School. 


DAVID RIDGWAY GEBHART Professor of Music 


A.B. in education, Kirksville State Normal School, Missouri; pupil of Carl Schmidt, 

Octavia Hensel, and Richardson, in voice and theory; student, College of Music, Cin- 

cinnati; student in voice, Hans Seitz, Leipsic; supervisor of music, public schools, 

a “aan Indiana; head of department of music, Kirksville State Normal 
chool. 


Mrs, ETHEL J. GEBHART Music 


Piano, Mollie Scharf, H. A. Goodwin, Louisville, Kentucky; theory and harmony, 
Ada Caskey, New England Conservatory of Music; piano, Johannes Goetze; stu- 
dent, Kirksville (Missouri) State Teachers College. 


THOMAS R. GIBSON ; Coaching of Athletics 


Graduate student, Teachers College; director of physical education, athletie coach, 
and director of playgrounds, Kenosha, Wisconsin; director of playgrounds, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


HARRY V. GIVENS Biology 


B.S., University of Chicago; graduate student, University of Chicago; assistant 
in botany, Eastern Illinois Teachers College; assistant in nature study, University 
of Chicago; head of biology department, Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Illinois. 


HARRY GOODRICH Outdoor Sketching 
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LAWTON L. GORE Woodworking 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in University of Chicago High 
School; teacher of manual arts, public schools, Richard City, Tennessee. 


GEORGE D. HASKELL Economics 


A.B., Amherst College; M.A., Ohio State University; graduate student, Columbia 
University ; instructor in economics and psychology, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology ; instructor in economics, Ohio State: University; author, “Unemployment 
Insurance, and the Ohio Building Trades.’’ 


Mrs. WINIFRED HATHAWAY Education of the Blind 


B.A., Radcliffe; M.A., New York University; instructor in English, Evening High 
School, New York; head of department of history and civics, Hunter College; in- 
structor of prospective teachers, Hunter College; secretary and lecturer of the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Mary CLAY HINER English 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; assistant professor of English, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; instructor in English, summer sessions, 
University of Virginia; associate professor of the teaching of English, George 
Peabody College for Teachers ; associate professor of English, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


WILHELMINA HUMBERT | Education of the Blind — 


Graduate, Lucy Wheelock Kindergarten Training School, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
instructor in kindergarten, Perkins Institute, Watertown, Mass. 


KNox T. HUTCHINSON Agriculture 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; principal of Government Aéro- 
nautic Training School, Philadelphia; director of vocational education, Central 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


LEONORA IVEY Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., Georgia State College for Women; graduate, Sargent School for Physical 
Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts; assistant, department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Georgia State College for Women; head counselor, Sargent Summer Camp 
for Girls, Peterboro, New Hampshire; director of physical education, Havergal 
College, Toronto, Canada; Cathedral School for Girls, Orlando, Florida; Tubman 
High School, Augusta, Georgia; graduate student, Peabody College. 


ALICE M. JANNEY English 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher and principal, public schools 
of Virginia; graduate student, Peabody College. 


FRANCIS LAMAR JANNEY English 


A.B., Roanoke College; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University ; 
instructor, Racine College; student-assistant, fellow in English, fellow by courtesy, 
Johns Hopkins University; professor of English, Hollins College, Virginia. 


CLOE FRANCIS JOHNS Agriculture 


B.Pd., Kirksville Normal School; B.S., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; 
graduate student, Central Missouri State Teachers College and George Peabody 
College for Teachers; assistant in physics, chemistry, English, and agriculutre, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; principal of high school, Reger and 
Milan, Missouri; superintendent of schools, Versailles and Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 


FREIDA JOHNSON English 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in public schools of Virginia ; 
critic teacher of English, junior high school, Harrisonburg, Virginia; graduate 
student, Peabody College. 


CLARENCE H. LANDER Manual Training 


B.S., University of Michigan; B.S., Harvard University ; teachers’ diploma, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in high 
school, Cleveland, Ohio; instructor in manual training, summer session, University 
of Florida; principal, high school, Delray. Florida. 


re 
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FRANCES M. LANGWORTHY Education of the Blind 


Graduate of Miss Molander’s Swedish system of manual training; head of girls’ 
manual training department, Perkins Institute, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


JESSICA L. LANGWORTHY Education of the Blind 


A.B., Smith College; student of Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity; principal of boys’ department, Perkins Institute, Watertown, Massachusetts ; 
leader of class in special methods for teaching the blind, Perkins Institute. 


LYLE H. LANIER Psychology 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers. 


EUGENE M. LEBERT French 


Bachelier-es-Lettres, Rennes, France; M.A., Ph.D., Wisconsin University; instruc- 
tor in French, Williams College; lecturer in French, Wisconsin University; asso- 
ciate professor, Grinnell College; associate professor in romance languages de- 
partment, Vanderbilt University; author, “Free Composition in First Semester 
French,” ‘‘L’ Imagination de Vigny et la Science.” 
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T. LINDSEY Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Bradley Polytechnic Institute; student at Lewis Institute, Stout Institute, 
and Teachers College, Columbia University; teacher in schools of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois; instructor and head of department of manual training and mechanical draw- 
ing, University of North Dakota; director of manual arts, West Palm Beach, 
Florida ; instructor in summer session, University of Florida; instructor, teacher- 
training department, Bradley Institute. 


CHARLES E. LITTLE Professor of the Teaching of Classical Languages 


A.B., Peabody Normal College; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University; graduate student, 
University of Chicago; principal of academy in Georgia; instructor in Latin and 
mathematics, Peabody Normal College; professor of Latin, Peabody Normal Col- 
lege ; superintendent of summer session and chairman of the faculty, Peabody Nor- 
mal College; author, ‘‘Grammatical Index to Chandogya Upanished.”’ 


Mrs. ANDREW E. LOVE Home Economics 


Diploma, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas; B.S., Teachers College, 
Columbia University; graduate work, Ohio State University; teacher, domestic 
science, high school, Fort Worth, Texas; associate professor of home economics, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas; extension worker, University of Minne- 
sota; state home demonstration agent for Texas. 


MINNIE MARTIN Fine Arts 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; supervisor of drawing, city schools, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


GEORGE RADFORD MAYFIELD German 


B.A., Emory University; A.M., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University; graduate student, 
University of. Leipsic; principal, South Atlanta High School; teacher, Emory 
University Summer School; master, Peacock’s University School; director of 
Foyer du Soldat with French Army; director of education with French Army of 
Occupation; associate professor of German, Vanderbilt University. 


JOSEPH G. MAYTIN International Relations 


A.B., M.A., University of California; Russian Diplomatic College, Vladivostok, 
Siberia; travels in the Far East, including China, Japan, and the Philippines ; 
lecturer in political science, Mills College, California; graduate student, Univer- 
sity of California; lecturer in political science, University of California, summer 
session; instructor in citizenship and graduate student, Stanford University; 
American Railway Commission to Russia; member of American Society of Inter- 
national Law, American Political Science Association, Southwestern Political Sci- 
ence Association, Russian Orientalist Society; instructor in international law and 
government, University of Texas, 
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ELOISE MCCORKLE Nature Study 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in public schools of Searcy, 
Arkansas, and Winterville, North Carolina; instructor in nature study, normal 
school, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


PAUL LUTHER MCFERRIN Music for the Blind 


Graduate, Missouri Wesleyan University; special pupil of Ernest R. Kroeger and 
at Chicago Musical College; studied two years in Institute of Musical Art, .New 
York; instructor and director of piano, organ, and harmony, Tennessee School 
for the Blind. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER McMurry Professor of Elementary Education 


Graduate, Illinois State Normal University; student, University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., University of Halle, Germany; teacher in schools of Illinois, Colorado, and 
Minnesota; director of training department at Illinois State Normal University 
and at Northern Illinois State Normal School; member of faculty, summer session, 
University of Chicago and Teachers College, New York; member of extension 
faculty, University of Chicago; author, “General Method and Conflicting Princi- 
ples of Teaching;’’ joint author, “Method of the Recitation,’ seven volumes of 
“Special Methods,” two volumes of ‘‘Courses of Study in the Eight Grades,” three 
volumes of “‘Type Studies in Geography.”’ 


MARY Ep MEcoy Assistant in Fine Arts 


Instructor in fine arts, Valdosta State Normal, Valdosta, Georgia; supervisor of 
drawing, Independence, Kansas. 


ALFRED WILLIAM MILDEN Classical Languages 


B.A., with classical honors, University of Toronto; fellow in Greek, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University; classical master, Barrie Colle- 
giate Institute, Ontario; professor of classics, Emory and Henry College, Virginia ; 
professor of Greek and dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of Missis- 
sippi; author of papers on classical and educational topics; contributor to Syntax 
of Classical Greek, Part 2 (Gildersleeve-Miller). 


C. S. MILLER Agriculture 


B.S., A. and M. College, Mississippi; graduate student, Peabody College; teacher 
of vocational agriculture, Agricultural High School, Woodville, Mississippi. 


WILSON LEE MISER Mathematics 


A.B., University of Arkansas; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago; instructor in mathematics, College of Engineering, University of Minnesota; 
assistant professor of mathematics, University of Arkansas; associate professor 
of mathematics, Armour Institute of Technology; professor of mathematics, Van- 
derbilt University. 


MAMIE NEWMAN Associate Professor of Home Economics 


A.B., Trinity College; A.M., George Peabody College for Teachers; French and 
mathematics, Blackstone Institute, Virginia; Mount Olive High School, North Car- 
olina; associate in home economics, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia. 


RICHARD BEALL NIESE Journalism 


B.S., Southwestern University; head of School of Journalism, National Businesss 
College, Fort Worth, Texas; news editor of the Nashville Tennessean; author, 
“The Newspaper and Religious Publicity’ and numerous magazine articles. 


Marcos FERNAN NUNEZ Spanish 


A.B., M.D., Ph.D. (magna cum laude), University of Madrid, Spain; graduate 
student, University of Edinburgh and University of Paris; instructor in English, 
University of Madrid, 1923-25; assistant professor of Spanish and French, Van- 
derbilt University. 


LURLINE PARKER Health 


B.S., Georgia State College for Women; M.A., George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; critic teacher and instructor in health and physical education, Georgia State 
College for Women; extension division, Georgia State College for Women, codper: 
ating with Georgia State Department of Education. 
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A. E. PARKINS Professor of Geography 


B.Pd., A.B., Michigan State Normal School; B.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago; 
teacher in rural schools and high schools, Michigan; assistant in chemistry and 
instructor in geography, Michigan State Normal School; teaching assistant and 
research assistant, University of Chicago; instructor in agricultural geology and 
geography, University of Missouri; author, “The Historical Geography of Detroit,” 
“Studies in the Development of Transportation in Pennsylvania;’’ co-author of 
McMurry and Parkins’ ‘“‘Series of Geographies ;”’ author of a manual to accompany 
McMurry and Parkins’ geographies; author of several short papers published in 
geographical journals; associate editor, “Journal of Geography;’’ editor, ‘‘Annals 
of Association of American Geographers.” 


Mrs. E. L. PARSONS Latin 


A.B., A.M., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher of Latin, Peabody Dem- 
onstration School. 


WELLINGTON PATRICK Education 


A.B., A.M., George Washington University; graduate student in George Washing- 
ton University and George Peabody College for Teachers; high-school principal 
and city superintendent, Oklahoma schools; assistant director of summer session, 
University of Kentucky; director of university extension and assistant professor 
of education, University of Kentucky. 


LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE, JR. English 


B.Se., M.Se., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania; 
teacher of English, Southwestern Alabama Agricultural School, Evergreen, Ala- 
bama; teacher of English, Jacksonville (Alabama) State Normal School; assist- 
ant professor of English, Louisiana State University; professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Texas; author, “‘History of American Literature;’’ editor, “‘Southern 
Literary Readings,” ‘‘American Literary Readings,” ‘‘Selections from American 
Literature,” “Selections from English Literature’ (with N. Hill), and others. 


CHARLES S, PENDLETON Professor of the Teaching of English 


A.B., A.M., Oberlin College; Ph.D., University of Chicago; graduate student, Ober- 
lin College, University of Minnesota, Harvard University, University of Chicago; 
instructor, Oberlin College; East High School, Minneapolis; Noble and Greenough 
School, Boston; Harvard University; professor, Carleton College; assistant pro- 
fessor, University of Wisconsin, University of Chicago; assistant superintendent 
of schools, Winnetka, Illinois. ; 


JOSEPH PETERSON Professor of Psychology 


B.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago; principal of schools, Utah; principal of Cassia 
Academy, Idaho; instructor in psychology and education, summer session, Drake 
University; professor of psychology, Brigham Young University; professor of 
psychology, University of Utah; professional lecturer in psychology, assistant pro- 
fessor in psychology, University of Minnesota; author, ‘‘Combination Tones and 
Other Related Auditory Phenomena,” “‘The Place of Stimulation in the Cochlea 
versus Frequency of Vibration as the Direct Determiner of Pitch,’ “The Com- 
pleteness of Response as an Explanation Principle in Learning,” “Illusions of 
Direction Orientation,”’ ‘“‘The Nature and Probable Origin of Binaural Beats,” “The 
Effect of Length of Blind Alleys on Maze Learning,” “An Experiment on Twenty- 
four White Rats,’’ ‘““Experiments in Ball Tossing,’ ‘“‘The Significance of Learning 
Curves,’”’ “Frequency and Recency Factors in Learning by White Rats,” ““The 
Psychology of Handling Men in the Army,’ ‘‘The Functioning of Ideas in Social 
Groups,” “Experiments in Rational Learning.”’ 


SHELTON J. PHELPS Professor of School Administration 


B.S., State Normal School, Springfield, Missouri; A.M., Ph.D., George Peabody 
College for Teachers; teacher and principal in high school and superintendent of 
schools in Missouri; principal, junior high school department training school, 
Springfield (Missouri) State Normal School; professor of mathematics, Springfield 
(Missouri) State Normal School; professor of secondary education, Vermont Uni- 
versity. 
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MaRINA PHILLIPS Early Elementary Education 


B.A., Peabody College for Teachers; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
teacher in the primary grades, Nashville city schools; critic teacher, second and 
third grades, East Texas State Teachers College; professor of elementary education, 
East Texas State Teachers College. 


HASKELL PRUETT | Health 


Student, Teachers College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, and Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege; teacher, principal, and superintendent of Oklahoma public schools ; Oklahoma 
state rural-school supervisor. 


HERBERT REBARKER Mathematics 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher in rural schools of Ken- 
tucky ; principal of high school, Lowes, Kentucky; superintendent of schools, Pon- 
totoc, Mississippi; teacher of mathematics, Peabody Demonstration School. 


T. H. REYNOLDS History 


A.B., University of Oklahoma; A.M., University of California; head, history de- 
partment, Southwestern State Teachers College; assistant, history department, 
University of California, Berkeley; head, history department, Northwestern State 
Teachers College, Alva, Oklahoma. 


VIRGINIA RIDDLE Assistant in Home Economics 


ROBERT RITCHIE Agriculture 
B.S., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


ABBIE ROBERTS Professor of Nursing 


B.S., University of Cincinnati; A.M., Columbia University; diploma in education 
and supervision in public health nursing, Teachers College; supervising nurse at 
Henry Street Settlement, New York City; visiting nurse in Tuberculosis Dispen- 
sary, Cincinnati; superintendent of the Cincinnati Visiting Nurse Association ; 
reorganizing the-~social service department of the Rochester General Hospital, 
Rochester, New York. 


ALFRED I. ROEHM Professor of the Teaching of Modern Languages 


A.B., A.M., University of Indiana; Ph.D., University of Chicago; graduate stu- 
dent, University of Leipsic; teacher in rural schools; teacher of Latin, German, 
and principal of high schogl, Indiana; instructor in German, University of Indi- 
ana; head of department of Modern Languages, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; director of education, Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia; author, ‘“‘History of 
Stage Directions of the German Drama,” “Bibliography and Critique of the Ger- 
man Translations of American Poetry,” ‘‘Practical Beginning German,” “‘Labora- 
tory Exercises for French,” ‘‘Laboratory Exercises for Spanish.’’ 


JOSEPH ROEMER Secondary Education 


A.B., University of Kentucky; M.A., Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teachers ; 
experience in rural schools of Kentucky; principal, Peabody Demonstration School ; 
head of department of Education, Sam Houston State Teachers College; professor 
of secondary education and high-school visitor, University of Florida;. secretary 
of Commission on Secondary Schools of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States; member of National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education; past president, Florida Education Association; publications, 
“Function of Secondary Education,’”’ “A Study of Florida High Schools,” ‘‘The 
Dean’s Reports in the Southern Association for Past Four Years,” ‘‘Proceedings 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of Southern States for Past Four Years;’’ joint author of “A 
Study of the Extra-Curricular Activities in the Public High Schools of Florida.” 


Bert A. ROLLER English 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; student in Sorbonne, Paris; 
teacher of English, Peabody Demonstration School. 
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ELMA Roop Assistant Professor of Nursing Education 


Graduate, Mankato Normal College; R.N., Northwestern Hospital Training School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; postgraduate work in public health, University of Minne- 
sota; B.S., Columbia University; director of health education, child health demon- 
stration, Mansfield, Ohio. 


HERBERT CHARLES SANBORN Philosophy 


Ph.B., Boston University; A.M., Tufts College; Ph.D. (magna cum laude), Mu- 
nich; professor of philosophy and psychology, Washington College, Chestertown. 
Maryland; professor of philosophy, Vanderbilt University. 


MILTON L. SHANE Assistant in Modern Languages 


JESSE M. SHAVER Associate Professor of Biology 


B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Vanderbilt University ; student, Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts; work toward Ph.D., University 
of Chicago. 


MARY BELLE SCHOONMAKER Education of the Blind 


Graduate, New York State Teachers College; teacher, New York Institution for 
the Education of the Blind. 


L. B. SHERRILL Swimming 


Director: of physical education, Port Arthur, Texas; student, University of Illi- 
nois; director of summer playground recreation work and swimming, Port Arthur 
Public Schools. 


GLADYS HOLLINGSWORTH SMITH 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 


A.B., College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina; A.B., Barnard College, New 
York City; M.A., Teachers College, New York City; teacher of chemistry, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina; assistant State Home 
Demonstration Agent for South Carolina, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina; assistant agent, Women’s Club Work in Southeast, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, District of Columbia; State Nutrition Specialist for Florida; 
student dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hospital; assistant to National Director of Nu- 
trition, American Red Cross, St. Louis, Missouri. 


GRACE SOBOTKA Instructor in Fine Arts 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher, Alabama public schools ; 
student, Art Institute, Chicago. 


MAYCIE SOUTHALL Rural Education 


B.S., George Peabody College for Teachers; graduate student, Coumbia Univer- 
sity; supervisor of schools, Pitt County, North Carolina; teacher of education, 
summer school, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina; as- 
sistant State Rural Supervisor, Department of Education, North Carolina. 


THOMAS S. STAPLES History 


Ph.B., Emory College; A.M., Ph.D., Columbia University ; teacher in public schools, 
Luthersville, Georgia; teacher in history in Academy of Central College, Missouri ; 
professor of history in Hendrix College. 


RANDALL STEWART English 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; A.M., Harvard University; instructor in English, 


University of Oklahoma; instructor in English, Naval Academy, Annapolis; as- 
sistant professor of English, University of Idaho. 


CHARLES H. STONE Librarian 
B.S., A.M., University of Georgia; B.L.S., Library Training School, University of 
Illinois ; librarian, A. and M. College of Oklahoma ; librarian with American Li- 
brary Association, in camps. 
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MARY JESSIE STONE 


Associate Professor of Vocational Home Economics 
B.S., Texas State College of Industrial Arts; graduate student, Teachers College; 
teacher of grades, city schools, Oklahoma; head, department of home economics, 
Normal School, Weatherford, Oklahoma; supervising agent of extension work, 
Texas. 


E. D. STRONG Economics 


Ph.B., Grinnell College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; graduate student, Colum- 
bia University ; teacher, high school, Crookston, Minnesota; professor of econom- 
ics, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


J. E. SWITZER Geography 


B.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Clark University; head, department of sci- 
ence, North Dakota State Teachers College; instructor in geography, Connecticut 
Summer School, Yale University; associate professor of geography, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


W. W. TISON Chemistry 


A.B., Louisiana State University; M.S., University of Chicago; principal of high 
schools of Louisiana; teacher, summer session, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston, Louisiana; head of department of chemistry, Louisiana State Normal 
School. 


DoROTHY TOLLESON Physical Education 


A.B., Galloway College, Searcy, Arkansas; B.S., George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; head, physical education department, East Carolina College for Women, 
Greenville, North Carolina; supervisor, physical education, public schools, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


LEON H. VINCENT English 


A.B., Litt.D., University of Syracuse; teacher at Union Academy, Belleville, New 
York; teacher at Bordentown Military Institute, New Jersey; instructor, summer 
sessions, University of Chicago and Peabody College; author, ‘‘American Liter- . 
ary Masters,” ‘‘Dandies and Men of Letters,” ‘“‘The Bibliotaph and Other People.” 


KittlE D. WASHINGTON Home Economics 


B.S., Texas State College for Women; M.A., Columbia University; graduate stu- 
dent, Chicago University; instructor, Cooper High School, Cooper, Texas; East 
Texas Normal College; Texas A. and M. College; dietitian, New York City Chil- 
dren’s Hospital; nutrition specialist, Texas A. and M. College, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College. 


Susie A. WATSON Nursing 


B.A., Mount Holyoke; B.S., Columbia University; instructor in nursing at Peter 
Bent Brigham, Boston, Massachusetts, and Barnes Hospital, St. Louis; instructor 
in nursing, Rochester, New York. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG WAUCHOPE English 


A.B., Washington and Lee University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University; assistant 
professor English, University of Missouri; professor of English, State University 
of Iowa; professor of English, University of South Carolina; author, ‘‘The Writ- 
ers of South Carolina,’’ “‘Theories About Shakespeare,” ‘“Henry Timrod—Poet and 
Man,” ‘“‘Nineteenth-Century Literature,” ‘‘The New Irish Drama,” ‘‘Contemporary 
English Drama,’’ ““Henry Arthur Jenes and the Social Drama.” 


HANorR A. WEBB , Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., University of Nashville; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; assistant in chemistry, University of Nashville; teacher 
of science in high schools, Georgia and Kentucky; assistant in chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; senior assistant in charge of general chemistry and elementary 
organic laboratories, University of Chicago; professor of chemistry and physiol- 
ogy, West Tennessee State Normal School; joint author, “Early Steps in Science.” 
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GEORGE R. WHITE Veterinary Science 


D.V.M., Columbia University, veterinary department; M.D., University of Nash- 
ville; teacher of veterinary subjects in Chicago Veterinary College, Terre Haute 
Veterinary College, Indiana Veterinary College, Cincinnati Veterinary College, and 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (veterinary department); author, “Restraint of 
Domestic Animals,” ‘“‘Animal Castration.’’ 


MARY PRISCILLA WILSON Associate Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; teacher of cooking, private 
classes, Nashville; teacher of home economics, demonstration school. 


CATHARINE AGNES WINNIA Education of the Blind 


Diploma, Vanderbilt School of Expression; student, Vanderbilt University, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Chautauqua, New York. 


FREMONT P. WIRTH Professor of the Teaching of History 


A.B., M.A., University of Illinois; Ph.D., University of Chicago; teacher in rural 
schools and high school, [llinois; superintendent of schools, Illinois; fellow in 
history, University of Illinois; teacher of history, Bemidji (Minnesota) State 
Teachers College. 


Harry FE. Woop > Fine Arts 


Student, Pennsylvania School of Industrial Arts; Indiana University; United Ty- 
pothetz School of Printing, Indianapolis; teacher, freehand drawing, manual 
training, high school, Indianapolis; teacher, art metal and jewelry, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis; teacher, woodwork, mechanical drawing, and printing, 
graded schools of Indianapolis; director, vocational education and manual train- 
ing, Indianapolis; co-author and illustrator, ‘‘Pre-vocational and Industrial Arts.”’ 


FRANK LYNWOOD WREN Mathematics 


A.B., University of the South; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; prin- 
cipal and teacher, high school, Martin, Tennessee; teacher of mathematics, Mc- 
Callie School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


EDGAR ARTHUR WRIGHT Professor of Animal Husbandry 


B.S., State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; A.M., George Peabody Coll-ge 
for Teachers; M.S., Iowa State College; teacher of rural schools, Iowa and Mis- 
souri; principal of high school and superintendent of schools, Missouri; teacher 
of science, high school, Kirksville, Missouri; professor of agriculture, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri; lecturer, Missouri State Grange; licensed Amer- 
ican Poultry Association judge, all varieties. 


JOSEPH USSERY YARBOROUGH Psychology 


B.A., M.A., ‘University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Chicago; instructor in 
psychology, University of Texas; associate professor, psychology, Southern Meth- 
odist University ; lecturer in psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; study in European laboratories; professor of psychology, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following courses for the 1926 Summer Quarter are subject to 
slight modification in titles, instructors, and credit hours. Such 
changes will be few in number. The March Bulletin will give com- 
plete information concerning instructors, description of courses, and 
schedule of classes. 


104. 
107. 
108. 
110, 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Education 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS. (2) Mr. Davis 
ADVANCED PROBLEMS. (4) Mr. Davis 


PRACTICE IN TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. (4) Mr. 
Davis 


SPECIAL METHODS IN AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. (4) Mr. 
Davis 


TEACHERS’ SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 
(4) Mr. Davis 


VISUAL METHODS OF TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. (4) 
Mr. Davis 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM. (2) Mr. Wright 


PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION AND TEACHER TRAINING. (2) Mr. 
Davis 


SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Davis 


Agronomy 


FARM SHOP WorRK. (5) Mr. Hutchinson 
FIELD CROPS AND MANAGEMENT. (4) Mr. Miller 


FARMING PRACTICE AND PROJECTS. (2) Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Wright 


FARMING PRACTICE AND PROJECTS. (4) 


Animal Husbandry 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. (4) Mr. Clevenger 

FEEDS AND FEEDING. (5) Mr. Asher 

FARM Pouttry. (5) Mr. Clevenger 

ELEMENTS OF DAIRYING. (5) Mr. Ritchie 

GENETICS. (4) Mr. Wright 

HerD-Book Stupy. (2) Mr. Ritchie 

POULTRY BREEDING AND JUDGING. (4) Mr. Wright 
LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTION AND MARKETING, (4) Mr. Ritchie 


170. 


190A. 
390A. 


29. 
380A. 
101. 


1A. 
1B. 


10. 
25. 
26. 
52. 
90. 
106. 
160. 
175. 


302. 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE FOR AGRICULTURE TEACHERS. (4) 
White 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS. (2) Mr. Wright 
SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Wright 


Horticulture 


GARDENING. (5) Mr. Johns 
BEEKEEPING. (4) Mrs. Allen 
ORCHARDING. (4) Mr. Asher 


BIOLOGY 


GENERAL BIoLoGy. (5) Miss Bottom 
GENERAL BIOLOGY. (5) Miss Bottom 


FIELD BOTANY. (5) Mr. Givens 

NATURE STupy. (5) Miss McCorkle 
GENERAL BOTANY. (5) Mr. Givens 
PLANT DISEASES. (4) Miss Bottom 

FIELD ZooLocy. (5) Mr. Shaver 
BACTERIOLOGY. (4) Mr. Shaver 

NON-F LOWERING PLANTS. (4) Mr. Givens 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. (4) 
Shaver 


SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Shaver 


CHEMISTRY 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Tison 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Tison 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Tison 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (5) Mr. Tison 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. (5) Mr. Tison 
Foop CHEMISTRY. (5) Miss Smith 
CHEMISTRY OF TEXTILES. (5) Mr. Webb 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN GRAMMAR GRADES. (4) 
Webb 
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Mr. 


THE TEACHING OF GENERAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(4) Mr. Webb 


THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY IN TEACHERS COLLEGES. 
Mr. Webb 


(4) 
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212A. 


250A. 
300A. 


12. 
101. 
103. 
115. 

174B. 
274A. 
374, 
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INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (5) Mr. 
Webb 


RESEARCH IN CHEMISTRY. (5) Mr. Webb 
SEMINAR IN CHEMISTRY. (2) Mr. Webb 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Greek 


ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. (5) Mr. Milden 


Latin 
REVIEW COURSE IN CICERO FOR TEACHERS. (5) Mrs. Parsons 
REVIEW COURSE IN VERGIL FOR TEACHERS. (5) Mrs. Parsons 
CATULLUS; HoRACE, ODES. (5) Mr. Milden 
INTENSIVE STUDY OF Ca@saR. (4) Mr. Little 
INTENSIVE STUDY OF VERGIL. (4) Mr. Milden 
ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND ART. (5) Mr. Little 
THE TEACHING OF LATIN. (4) Mrs. Parsons 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE—I. Early. (2) Mr. Little 


SEMINAR IN CLASSICAL LANGUAGE. (2) Mr. Little, ifr. 
Milden, Mrs. Parsons 


ECONOMICS 


THE ELEMENTS OF Economics. (5) Mr. Dodd 
THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. (5) Mr. Dodd 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL ECONOMY, ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERA- 
TION. (4) Mr. Ault 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 1860. (4) Mr. 
Strong 


LABOR PROBLEMS. (4) Mr. Strong 
STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE. (4) Mr. Strong 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATION. (4) Mr. 
Ault 


MARKETING OF FARM PrRopucts. (4) Mr. Ault 
TRANSPORTATION. (4) Mr. Haskell 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE. (4) Mr. Haskell 
MONEY AND BANKING. (4) Mr. Haskell 

IXCONOMIC RESEARCH. (2) Mr. Ault 

SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. (2) Mr. Ault 
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EDUCATION 
Early Elementary Education 
(Kindergarten and Primary Education) 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. (4) Miss Gage 


STUDIES IN OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE IN THE EARLY GRADES. 
(2) Miss Phillips 


ENGLISH FOR EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES, INCLUDING THE 
TEACHING OF READING IN EARLY. GRADES. (2) 


CHILD LITERATURE. (4) Miss Phillips 


SUPERVISED PRACTICE IN THE EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES, IN- 
CLUDING THE KINDERGARTEN. (4) Miss Gage 


FUNDAMENTALS IN EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (4) 
Miss Gage 


STUDIES IN OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE IN THE EARLY GRADES— 
ADVANCED CoURSE. (4) Miss Phillips 


PROBLEMS IN CRITIC TEACHING AND SUPERVISION IN EARLY 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (4) 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. (4) Miss Gage 


Education of the Blind 
HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. (2) Miss J. 
Langworthy and Miss Schoonmaker 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY PLANS AND METHODS. (2%) 
Miss Humbert and Miss Catherwood 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND METHODS. (2'%) Miss 
Humbert and Miss Catherwood 


A GENERAL LECTURE COURSE, WITH ROUND-TABLE DISCUS- 
SIONS. (2) Mr. Wampler, director 


HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND METHODS. (2) Miss J. Lang- 
worthy and Miss Schoonmaker 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND, 
AND How To Mest THEM. (2) Miss J. Langworthy and 
Miss Schoonmaker 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. (2-4-6) Miss F.. Langworthy 
and Mrs. Baker 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. (1) 
Miss Winnia 


EXPRESSION AND DRAMATICS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. (2) 
Miss Winnia 


Music IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. (2%) Mr. McFerrin 


BRAILLE SHORTHAND. (Using a Shorthand Machine.) (2-4- 
6) Miss Cantrell 
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History and Principles of Education 


BRIEF COURSE IN HIsTorY OF EpucATION. (4) Mr. Reynolds 
PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. (4) Mr. Patrick 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES TO 1860. (4) 
Mr. Reynolds 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1860. 
(2%) Mr. Agnew 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. (2%) Mr. Agnew 


SEMINAR IN HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. (2) 
Mr. Donovan 


Intermediate and Upper-Grade Education 
SUPERVISION AND TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. (4) Miss Dodge 


TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(Seventh and Eighth Grades.) (5) Miss Foust 


ELEMENTARY METHODS OF PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, AND GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. (5) Mr. McMurry 


GENERAL PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 
(4) Miss Dodge 


THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (4) Mr. McMurry 
READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (4) Mr. Donovan 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(4) Mr. Donovan 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH STANDARD TESTS 
AND SCALES. (4) Mr. Donovan 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(4) Miss Dodge 


SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Donovan, 
Miss Gage, Mr. McMurry 


Religious Education 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Crawford and Mr. Agnew 


THE BIBLE AS A TEXTBOOK. (4) Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Agnew 


METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION. (2) Mr. Crawford 
SEMINAR IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Crawford 


Rural Education 


SPECIAL METHODS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. (4) Miss Southall 
RURAL-SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. (4) Miss Southall 
FIELD COURSE IN RURAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Frost 
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RURAL-SCHOOL SUPERVISION. (4) Miss Southall 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION. (4) Mr. 
Frost 


SEMINAR IN RURAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Frost 


School Administration 


CITY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: INSTRUCTION. (4) Mr. Car- 
penter 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. (4) Mr. Car- 
penter 


STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED TO EDUCATION. (4) Mr. 
Phelps 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. (4) Mr. Carpenter 
SCHOOL SURVEYS. (4) Mr. Phelps 


TEACHER-TRAINING PROBLEMS BY TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS (4) 


SEMINAR IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (2) Mr. Phelps 


Secondary Education 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Roemer 


THE CONDUCT OF THE RECITATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. (4) 
Mr. Didcoct 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN SECONDARY 
ScHooLs. (4) Mr. Webb 


PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry.) (4) 


SUPERVISION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING. (2%) Mr. Roemer 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. (2) Mr. Roemer 
HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (4) 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES. (4) Mr. Roemer 


RESEARCH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Didcoct 


SEMINAR IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Didcoct and 
Mr. Roemer 


ENGLISH 


CoMposITION. (4) Mrs. Allen, Miss Janney, and Miss John- 
son 


COMPOSITION. (4) Miss Janney 
CoMPosITION. (4) Miss Johnson 


THE HisToRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE BEFORE 1750. (4) 
Miss Janney 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 1750 TO PRESENT 
Day. (4) Mrs. Allen 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Stewart 
SPOKEN ENGLISH. (5) Miss Baker 

RELIGIOUS DRAMATICS. (2) Miss Cockrill 

THE SPEAKING VOICE. (2) Miss Cockrill 

SPOKEN ENGLISH—ADVANCED CouRSE. (5) Miss Baker 
DRAMATICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. (5) Miss Cockrill. 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND LITERATURE IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. (4) Miss Hiner 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. (4) Miss Hiner 


CHILDREN’S POETS AND POETRY. THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
TO CHILDREN. (4) Mr. Roller and Mrs. Allen 


GRAMMAR AND THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR. (4) Miss Hiner 


THE VICTORIAN BACKGROUND OF MODERN LITERATURE. (2%) 
Mr. Vincent 


RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION—ADVANCED COURSE. (4) Mr. 
Frierson 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (4) Mr. Stewart 


INTENSIVE STUDIES IN RECENT AMERICAN LITERATURE. (212) 
Mr. Payne 


SHAKESPEARE. (5) Mr. Wauchope and Mr. Janney 
EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY PoETS. (2%) Mr. Janney 
THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL. (2%) Mr. Vincent. 
BROWNING. (2%) Mr. Frierson 

CONTEMPORARY POETRY. (4) Mr. Roller 

THE MODERN DRAMA. (5) Mr. Wauchope and Mr. Roller 
INTENSIVE STUDIES IN MODERN FICTION. (2%) Mr. Payne 


OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. (2%) Mr. Stew- 
art 


CHAUCER. (2%) Mr. Stewart 
Epic Poetry. (2%) Mr. Janney 
TENNYSON. (2%) My. Frierson 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NoveL. (5) Mr. Frier- 
son 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
(4) Mr. Roller 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. (4) Mr. Pendleton 


TEACHING THE MAJor Cuassics. (4) Mr. Pendleton 


THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. (4) Mr. Pendleton 


SEMINAR IN ENGLISH. (2) Mr. Pendleton 
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: FINE ARTS 
GENERAL ART. (5) Mr. Wood. 
DRAWING AND DESIGN. (5) Mr. Wood 
CoLor Stupy. (2) Mr. Dutch 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING. (5) Mr. Goodrich 
GENERAL ART APPRECIATION. (4) Mr. Dutch 
DRAWING FOR GRADES ONE TO THREE. (2) Miss Mecoy 
DRAWING FOR GRADES FouR TO Six. (2) Miss Mecoy 
BLACKBOARD DRAWING. (1) Mr. Wood 
BRIEF COURSE IN HOME DECORATION. (2) Miss Sobotka 
BRIEF COURSE IN COSTUME DESIGN. (2) Miss Sobotka 


ART APPRECIATION: ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. (5) Mr. 
Dutch 


ART EDUCATION FOR EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES. (5) Miss 
Sobotka 


THE TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF ART. (5) Mr. Dutch 


SEMINAR IN ART EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Dutch and Miss So- 
botka 


GEOGRAPHY 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE LANDS. (5) Mr. Switzer 

CLIMATE AND MAN. (4) Mr. Parkins 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: UNITED STATES. (5) Mr. Cox 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY: FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (4) Mr. Cox 


GEOGRAPHY FOR THE EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES. (4) Miss 
Foust 


GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. (4) Mr. Cox 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. (4) Mr. Switzer 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WORLD PROBLEMS. (4) Mr. Parkins 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL ReEsourRcES. (4) Mr. Switzer 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN History. (4) Miss 
Foust 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. (4) Mr. 
Parkins 


SEMINAR IN GEOGRAPHY. (2) Mr. Parkins 


HEALTH 


PERSONAL HYGIENE. (4) 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. (4) Dr. Bowie 

ScHOOL HYGIENE. (2) Mr. Dresslar and Miss Parker 
HEALTH CONSERVATION. (2) Miss Roberts 
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HEALTH AND Foop. (2) Miss Smith > 
SCHOOL BUILDING SERVICE. (4) Mr. Dresslar and Mr. Pruett 
METHODS AND MEANS OF HEALTH TEACHING. (2) Miss Rood 


HEALTH INSPECTION IN ScHOOLS. (2) Mr. Dresslar and 
Miss Parker 


MATTER AND METHODS OF TEACHING SEX HYGIENE. (2) Mr. 
Dresslar 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE AND SANITATION. (2) Mr. Dresslar 


CARE AND FEEDING OF INVALIDS. (4) Dr. Bowie and Miss 
Smith 


SEMINAR IN HEALTH PROBLEMS. (2) Mr. Dresslar 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN History, 1492 To 1829. (5) Mr. Staples 

AMERICAN HISTORY, 1829 To PRESENT. (5) Mr. Staples 

ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. (2) Mr. Abernethy 

MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION. (2) Mr. Abernethy | 

MODERN EUROPE, 1815 To 1925. (5) Mr. Abernethy 

HISTORY IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH ScHooLs. (4) Mr. 
Wirth 

THE SOUTH TO 1860. (4) Mr. Wirth 

PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. (4) Mr. Maytin 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN THE FAR EAST. (4) Mr. Maytin 


THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (2%) Mr. Aber- 
nethy 


THE OLD REGIME, FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON. (214) 
Mr. Abernethy 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. (2%) Mr. 
Maytin 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES. (2%) Mr. Maytin 
UNITED STATES HISTORY To 1789. (4) Mr. Dargan 


RECENT AMERICAN HIstToRy, 1876 TO PRESENT. (4) Mr. 
Staples 


HISTORY IN TEACHERS COLLEGES. (4) Mr. Wirth 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY. (4) Mr. Dargan 
RESEARCH IN HISTORY OF THE SouTH. (4) Mr. Dargan 
SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Dargan, Mr, Maytin, 
Mr. Staples, Mr, Wirth 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Home Administration 


HOUSEWORK. (4) Miss Stone 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, (4) Miss Stone 
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HOME MANAGEMENT. (4) Mrs. Love 
HOUSE FURNISHING. (4) Miss Dickson 


Institutional Administration 


INSTITUTIONAL COOKING. (2) Miss Carr 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS 
AND CAFETERIAS IN INSTITUTIONS. (2) Miss Riddle 


Home Economics Education 
ORGANIZATION OF HOME DEMONSTRATION WorRK. (4) Miss 
Stone 


THE TEACHING OF FOODS AND HOUSE MANAGEMENT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (2) Mrs. Love 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL HOME ECoO- 
NOMICS. (2) Miss Stone 


THE TEACHING OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (4) Miss Newman 


ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING OF HOME ECONOMICS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. (4) Miss Dickson 


SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOMICS. (2) Miss Dickson, Miss 
Newman, Miss Smith, Miss Stone, Miss Wilson 


Foods and Cooking 


FOOD PRESERVATION. (2) Mrs. Love 

CAMP COOKING. (2) Miss Riddle 

NUTRITION AND FooD PREPARATION. (4) Miss Wilson 
NUTRITION AND FooD PREPARATION. (4) Miss Wilson 
PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION. (4) Miss Washington 
HOME COOKING AND SERVING. (4) Miss Washington 
THE ECONOMIC BUYING AND CARE OF Foop. (2) Mrs. Love 
ADVANCED COOKING. (4) Miss Washington 

METHODS IN NUTRITION WorRK. (2) Miss Smith 
EXPERIMENTAL COOKING. (4) Miss Wilson 

DIET IN DISEASE. (5) Dr. Bowie and Miss Smith 


RECENT ADVANCES IN Fo0opDS AND NUTRITION. (2) Miss 
Smith 


RESEARCH IN FooD PREPARATION. (2) Miss Wilson 
RESEARCH IN NUTRITION. (5) Miss Smith 


Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILES. (4) Miss Newman 
ELEMENTARY DRESSMAKING. (4) Miss Gaut 
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DRAFTING AND PATTERN DESIGN. (4) Miss Dickson 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. (4) Miss Gaut 
MILLINERY. (2) Miss Baucom 


INTERMEDIATE DRESSMAKING AND COSTUME DESIGN. (5) Miss 
Newman 
Home Demonstration 


ORGANIZATION OF HOME DEMONSTRATION WorRK. (4) Miss 
Stone 
Special Courses 


HOME-MAKER’S COURSE IN COOKING AND SERVING. (2) Miss 
Riddle 


FAMILY SEWING. (2) Miss Dickson 
CHOICE AND CARE OF THE WARDROBE. (2) Miss Gaut 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Manual Training 
FARM SHOP WorRK. (5) Mr. Hutchinson 
WooDWORKING. (4) Mr. Gore 
WooDWORKING. (4) Mr. Gore 
ADVANCED WOODWORKING. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Woop-TURNING AND PATTERN MakING. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
GAS ENGINES AND AUTO MECHANICS. (4) Mr. Lindsey 


GAS ENGINES AND AUTOMOBILE ELECTRICITY. (4) Mr. Lind- 
sey 


ELEMENTARY PRINTING. (5) Mr. Gore 

ELEMENTARY PRINTING. (5) Mr. Gore 

HOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
THE TEACHING OF MANUAL Arts. (2) Mr. Lander 
ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. (2) Mr. Lander 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. (4) Mr. Lander 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. (2) Mr. Lindsey 


SEMINAR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Lander and 
Mr. Lindsey 


Mechanical Drawing 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. (5) Mr. Lander 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. (4) Mr. Lander 
MaApP DRAWING AND LETTERING. (2) Mr. Lander 


JOURNALISM 
PRACTICAL NEWS WRITING. (4) Mr. Niese 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY. (2) Mr. Niese 


109, 
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LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


ELEMENTS OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN. (2) Mr. Dickinson 
LANDSCAPE PLANNING FOR COMMUNITIES. (2) Mr. Dickinson 


DESIGN AND PLANTING OF THE HOME AND SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
(4) Mr. Dickinson 


APPLIED LANDSCAPE DESIGN. (4) Mr. Dickinson 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


How TO USE THE LIBRARY. (1) Mrs. Duncan 
REFERENCE Books, CATALOGS, AND INDICES. (2) Mr. Stone 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY METHODS. (2) Mr. Stone 


MATHEMATICS 
REVIEW OF HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBRA. (No credit) 
PLANE GEOMETRY. (No credit) 
SOLID GEOMETRY. (2%) Mr. Wren 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. (5) Mr. ReBarker 
TRIGONOMETRY. (5) Mr. Miser 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (5) Mr. ReBarker 


. THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. (2%) Mr. ReBarker 


THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA. (2%) Mr. ReBarker 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. (5) Mr. Miser 

THEORY OF EQUATION. (5) Mr. Miser 

SoLtip ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. (5) Mr. Wren 
PROBABILITIES. (5) Mr. Wren 

SEMINAR. (2) Mr. Miser, Mr. ReBarker, Mr. Wren 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. (5) .Mr. Roehm 


OBSERVATION OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH AND SPANISH. (2) 
Mr. Roehm 


SEMINAR IN MoDERN-LANGUAGE TEACHING. (2) Mr. Roehm 


French 


FIRST-YEAR FRENCH. (5) Mr. Roehm 
FIRST-YEAR FRENCH. (5) Mr. Roehm 
INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Lebert 


ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (5) 
Mr. Lebert 


FRENCH Lyrics, (5) Mr, Lebert 
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German 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (5) Mr. Mayfield 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN. (5) Mr. Mayfield 
GERMAN DRAMA OF FREEDOM AND PROTEST. (5) Mr. Mayfield 


Spanish 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH. (5) Mr. Roehm and Mr. Shane 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH. (5) Mr. Nunez 
INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE. (5) Mr. Nunez 


ADVANCED SPANISH: CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. (5) 
Mr. Nunez 


SPANISH NOVEL. (2%) Mr. Nunez 
SPANISH DRAMA. (2%) Mr. Nunez 


MUSIC 


Cuorus. Mr. Gebhart 

ORCHESTRA. Mr. Gatwood 

Music FOR GRADES I To III, INCLUSIVE. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Music FOR GRADES IV To VI, INCLUSIVE. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Music FOR THE HIGH ScHooL. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
BIOGRAPHY OF MUSICIANS. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL Music CoursEes. (4) Mr. Gatwood 

THE VOoIcE. (4) Mr. Gebhart 

SINGING. (2) Mr. Gebhart 

SINGING. (2) .Mr. Gebhart 

SINGING. (2) Mr. Gebhart 

PIANO PLAYING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 

PIANO PLAYING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 

PIANO PLAYING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 

CLASS METHOD OF PIANO TEACHING. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 
VIOLIN PLAYING. (2) 


CLASS INSTRUCTION, BAND AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. 
(2) Mr. Gatwood 


NURSING 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. (4) Miss Roberts 


FIELD WorK IN PUBLIC HEALTH NuRSING. (4) Miss Rob- 
erts and Miss Cripe 


SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURS- 
ING. (2) Miss Roberts 


HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK. (2) Miss Cripe 
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SUPERVISION IN HOSPITALS AND SCHOOLS OF NuRSING. (214) 
Miss Watson 


METHODS IN TEACHING HOME HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK. 
(2) Miss Cripe 


TEACHING IN SCHOOLS OF NuRSING. (2%) Miss Watson 
SCHOOL NURSING AND HEALTH. (2) Miss Rood 
CASE STUDIES. (4) Miss Cripe 


PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION TO REFLECTIVE THINKING. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
EtuHics. (4) Mr. Sanborn 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SWIMMING FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Edwards 
INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Edwards 
ADVANCED SWIMMING FOR WOMEN. (1) 

ELEMENTARY SWIMMING FOR MEN. (1) Mr. Sherrill 
INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING FOR MEN. (1) Mr. Sherrill 
ADVANCED SWIMMING FOR MEN. (1) Mr. Sherrill 


METHODS OF TEACHING SWIMMING AND LIFE-SAVING METHODS. 
(2) Mr. Sherrill 


ees OF TEACHING SWIMMING AND LIFE-SAVING METHODS. 
DEVELOPMENTAL ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS. (1) Miss Ivey 
COACHING BASEBALL. (2) Mr. Gibson 

COACHING BASKET BALL. (2) Miss Collins 

COACHING FooTBALL. (2) Mr. Gibson 

COACHING TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS. (1) Miss Collins 
ELEMENTARY CourRSE IN BASKET BALL. (1) Miss Elliot 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN. (1) Mr. Kirkes 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR MEN. (1) Mr. Kirkes 
TENNIS. (1) Miss Britton 

OuTpooR ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Ivey 
OuTpooR ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. (1) Miss Elliot 
FoRMAL GYMNASTICS FOR WOMEN. (2) Miss Collins 
FoRMAL GYMNASTICS FOR WOMEN. (2) Miss Pendergast 
FoRMAL GYMNASTICS FOR Men. (2) Mr. Gibson 

FORMAL GYMNASTICS FOR MEN. (2) Mr. Gibson 
CHARACTER DANCING, (2) Miss Alexander 
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44A, 
44B. 
45. 
46. 
ATA. 


55. 


60. 
62. 
80. 


86. 
90. 


102A. 
102B. 
103A. 
105A. 
105B. 
106A. 

LOT: 
112A. 


115. 


118. 


121. 
122. 
195. 
215. 


300. 
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FoLK DANCES. (2) Miss Alexander 

FOLK AND NATIONAL DANCES. (2) Miss Ivey 

PLAYS AND GAMES (HUNTING ACTIVITIES). (2) Miss Ivey 
SINGING GAMES. (2) Miss Alexander 


INDOOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. (2) Miss Perry and Miss Tolle- 
son 


PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL-EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. (2) Miss Collins 


FIELD HOCKEY AND SOCCER FOOTBALL. (1) Mr. Kirkes 
DEVELOPMENTAL ATHLETICS FOR Boys. (1) Mr. Blackman 


ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP OF ACTIVITIES FOR GIRLS OF 
THE ADOLESCENT AGE. (2) Miss Tolleson 


SCOUTMASTERSHIP. (2) Mr. Blackman and Mr. Gaskin 


FIRST-AID TREATMENT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES. (1) Mr. 
Browne 


THEORY, PRINCIPLES, AND History. (2) Mr. Browne 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (2) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN HIGH ScHooLs. (2) Miss Tolleson 
AESTHETIC DANCING. (2) 

ANSTHETIC DANCING. (2) 

ADVANCED DANCING. (2) 

SCHOOL DRAMA AND FESTIVAL. (2) 


ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP OF PHYSICAL-EDUCATION AC- 
TIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. (2) Mr. 
Browne 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND GROWTH DIVERGENCIES. (2) 
Mr. Browne 


DIRECTED TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. 
Browne 


KINESIOLOGY. (4) Miss Pendergast 
ANATOMY. (4) Mr. Browne 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Browne 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, TEACHERS COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES. 
(2) Mr. Browne 


SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. (2) Mr. Browne 


SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR GBADUATE WOMEN STUDENTS. (No 
credit) Miss Elliot 


SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR GRADUATE MEN STUDENTS. (No 
credit) Mr. Blackman 


SPECIAL E.XERCISES FOR GRADUATE WOMEN. Miss Edwards 
SPECIAL EXERCISES FOR GRADUATE MEN. Mr. Sherrill 
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105B. 


122. 


102A. 


103A. 
115. 
116. 


120. 
140. 
150. 
184. 
201. 
202A. 
216. 


302A. 
303A. 


PHYSICS 


ELEMENTARY Puysics. (10) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 


LABORATORY COURSE IN ELEMENTARY Puysics. (5) Mr. 
Fountain and Mr. Crudup 


MECHANICS, MOLECULAR PHYSICS, AND HEAT. (5) Mr. Foun- 
tain and Mr. Crudup 


ELECTRICITY, SOUND, AND LIGHT. (5) Mr. Fountain and Mr. 
Crudup 


RADIOTELEPHONY. (4) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN THE HIGH ScHOOLS. (2%) 
Mr. Fountain 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. (2%) 
Mr. Fountain 


ELECTRON THEORIES OF ELECTRICITY AND MATTER. (2%) 
Mr. Fountain 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. (4) Mr. Lanier 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. (4) Mr. Garrison 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS. (4) 
Mr. Fletcher 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN STANDARDIZED TESTS. (4) 


ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY—GENETIC ASPECTS. (4) 
Mr. Garrison 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. (4) Mr. Garrison 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. (4) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
(4) Mr. Fletcher 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. (4) Mr. Lanier 

SocIAL PsycHoLocy. . (4) Mr. Peterson 

ABNORMAL PsYcHOLOGY. (4) Mr. Fletcher 

INTELLIGENCE AND MENTAL TESTS. (4) Mr. Peterson 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL METHODS. (4) Mr. Lanier 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PSyYcHOLoGy. (2) Mr. Peterson 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, EXPERIMENTAL EDU- 
CATION, AND TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. (2) Mr. Garrison 


SEMINAR IN PsycHoLocy. (2) Mr. Peterson 
SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLoGy. (2) Mr. Garrison 
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CALENDAR FOR 1926-27 


Summer Quarter 1926 


June 7, 8, Monday and Tuesday—Summer quarter opens, registration. 
June 9, Wednesday—Class work begins. 
June 10, Thursday—Last day for full registration for first term. 
Last day for change of program for first term. 
June 14, Monday—Last day for full registration for summer quarter. 
Last day for change of program for summer quarter. 
*Last day for six hours registration for first term. 
June 19, Saturday—*Last day for twelve hours registration for summer quarter. 
July 15, Thursday—Examinations, first term closes. 
July 16, Friday—Registration for second term. 
July 17, Saturday—Class work begins. 
July 20, Tuesday—Last day for full registration for second term. 
Last day for change of program for second term. 
July 22, Thursday—*Last day for six hours registration for second term. 
August 24, Tuesday—Final examinations. 
August 25, Wednesday—Convocation. 


Fall Quarter 1926 


September 28, Tuesday—Fall quarter opens, registration and entrance examinations. 
September 29, Wednesday—Class work begins. 
October 4, Monday—Last day for full registration for fall quarter. 

Last day for change of program for fall quarter. 
October 9, Saturday—Last day for twelve hours registration for fall quarter. 
November 25, Thursday—Thanksgiving holiday. 
December 21, Tuesday—Examinations, fall quarter closes. 


Winter Quarter 1927 


January 3, Monday—Winter quarter opens, registration. 
January 4, Tuesday—Class work begins. 
January 5, Wednesday—Last day for full registration for first term. 
Last day for change of program for first term. 
January 8, Saturday—Last day for full registration for winter quarter. 
Last day for change of program for winter quarter. 
*Last day for six hours registration for first term. 
January 13, Thursday—*Last day for twelve hours registration for winter quarter. 
February 9, Wednesday—First term closes. 
February 10, Thursday—Second term begins. 
February 12, Saturday—Last day for full registration for second term. 
Last day for change of program for second term. 
February 15, Tuesday—*Last day for six hours registration for second term. 
February 18, Friday—Founders’ Day, Board of Trustees. 
March 19, Saturday—Examinations, winter quarter closes. 


Spring Quarter 1927 


March 21, Monday—Spring quarter opens, registration. 
March 22, Tuesday—Class work begins. 
March 23, Wednesday—Last day for full registration for first term. 
Last day for change of program for first term. 
March 26, Saturday—Last day for full registration for spring quarter. 
Last day for change of program for spring quarter. 
*Last day for six hours registration for first term. 
April 2, Saturday—*Last day for twelve hours registration for spring quarter. 
April 28, Thursday—First term closes. 
April 29, Friday—Second term begins. 
May 2, Monday—Last day for full registration for second term. 
Last day for change of program for second term. 
May 4, Wednesday—*Last day for six hours registration for second term. 
June 4, 6 Saturday and Monday—Examinations, spring quarter closes. 
June 7, Tuesday—Convocation. 


*When number of hours is specified the number given is for undergraduates. 
For graduate students this number is reduced by one-sixth of the number given. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


a President of the College is a member ex-officio of all com- 
mittees. 

Appointments and Scholarships—Mr. Didcoct, Chairman; Mr. 
Davis, Miss Dickson, Mr. Dutch, Mr. Frost, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, Miss Wilson. 

Assignment of Rooms—Mr. Gebhart, Mr. Didcoct. 

College Instruction—Mr. Frost, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Bin- 
nion, Mr. Carpenter, Miss Dickson, Mr. Little, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Roehm, Mr. Webb, Mr. Wirth. 

Correspondence Instruction—Mr. Roehm, Chairman; Mr. Carpen- 
ter, Mr. Didcoct, Miss Dickson, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Little. 

Curriculum—Mr. Little, Chairman; Mr. Davis, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. - 
a Mr. Garrison, Mr. McMurry, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Phelps, Mr. 

aver. 

Demonstration School—Mr. McMurry, Chairman; Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Donovan, Mr. Frost, Miss Gage, Mr. Gebhart, Mr. 
Little, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pendleton, Miss Rood, Miss Roudebush, Mr. 
Yarbrough. 

Dormitory Iife—Mr. Garrison, Chairman; Miss Carr, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Dutch, Miss McCann, Miss Smith, Miss Stone, 
Miss Wilson, and Student Council. 

Entrance and Credits—Mr. Donovan, Chairman; Mr. Binnion, Mr. 
eee Mr. Didcoct, Mr. Dresslar, Mr. Little, Mr. Phelps, Mr. 

oehm. 

Graduate Instruction—Mr. Phelps, Chairman; Mr. Davis, Mr. 
poe Mr. Little, Mr. Parkins, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Peterson, Mr. 

irth. 

Health and Sanittation—Mr. Dresslar, Chairman; Miss Bowie, Mr. 
Browne, Miss Cripe, Mr. Davis, Mr. Dickinson, Miss Roberts, Miss 
Rood, Miss Roudebush, Mr. Shaver. 

Knapp School—Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Lindsey, Mr. Shaver, Miss Stone, Mr. Webb, Mr. Wright. 

Inibrary—Mr. Parkins, Chairman; Mr. Davis, Mr. Didcoct, Mr. 
Garrison, Mr. Little, Mr. Roehm, Mr. Stone. 

Public Exercise—Mr. Crawford, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Car- 
penter, Miss Carr, Mr. Dresslar, Mr. Dutch, Mr. Gebhart, Mr. Lindsey, 
Miss Newman, Miss Smith, Mr. Stone, Mr. Webb, Mr. Wirth. 

Publications—Mr. Didecoct, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Garrison, Mr. Lindsey, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Shaver, Mr. Webb. 

Religious Work—Mr. Crawford, Chairman; Mr. Ault, Miss Carr, 
Mr. Garrison, Miss McCann, Mr. McMurry, Miss Newman, Mr. Roehm, 
Mr. Webb. 

Social Activities—Miss Smith, Chairman; Mr. Browne, Mr. Car- 
penter, Miss Carr, Miss Cripe, Mr. Davis, Mr. Didecoct, Mr. Lindsey, 
Mr. Peterson, Miss Roberts, Miss Wilson, Mr. Wirth, Mr. Garrison. 


ASSISTANTS IN ADMINISTRATION 


Bursar—E. W. Connell. 

Registrar—Miss Bess McCann, B.S. 

Student Counselor—Miss Ida Carr, A.B. 

Alumni Secretary—J. E. Windrow, B.S., M.A. 
Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds—Roy A. Appleton. 
Secretary of Residence Bureau—Mrs. Virginia Nelson. 
Secretary of Correspondence Study—Miss Bernie John. 
Secretary of Appointment Committee—Miss Henrietta Gerth, 
Secretary to the President—Thurman Sensing, B.A, 
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FACULTY 


BRUCE R. PAYNE, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D....President of the College 

THOMAS P; ABERNATHY, -AjD.” MeASY Phila cee .. History 
Professor of History and Political Science, University of Chattanooga. 

CARL J); -ADAMGB.0i, Mica te eee eee Educational Psychology 


Professor of Education, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


SIR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P.....Lecturer in Education 


Professor of Education, University of London. 


WALTER -DAGNEW, A‘B.) MUA, -PaiDiee ee es History of Education 
President, Womans College of Alabama, Montgomery. 
Mary JANDSALEXANDER. Bis, a. .ece eds 2 ath ses Physical Education 
Head, Physical Education Department, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 
oO RASALEX ANDER Mabs2 is cee ee ee Agricultural Education 
Associate Professor Agricultural Education, A. & M. College of Texas. 
MiSs ARMSTRONG? ALLEN? wc ictal te et ote ee oi a eee English 
JAMES tJ¢e ASHER Bint MASS ee. es eons Agricultural Education 
Principal and Director of Vocational Education, Belleview, Tennessee. 

OTHO CLIFFORD AULT, A.B., Ph.D....... Professor of Rural Economics 

Tas Go ACUSTING = BiS 4 ie cae ela aes ws th ci eke eae ee Music 

ELIZABETH WHITMORE BAKER, A.B., A.M............ Spoken English 
Head, Department of English, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. NANNIBEMESBAKER et ea, ie ce ee ee Education of the Blind 
Teacher, Tennessee School for the Blind. 

CYNTHIA BAUCOM ....... he ee A eae Rg es aan Shee te Millinery 

MARTHA PROSTOE BELT. ieee aes Te eee Physical Education 

R: Ba BINNION, - B.S3 See ee Se ese een ae ..Provost 

Ai 2W > BIRDWELBESM Aci etl iets ares nts oie School of Administration 
President, Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

ALFRED ‘BEACKMAN:  Bioe UM Aseie os ce ee ee Physical Education 
Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. 

FRANCES RANNEY BOTTUM, B.S....... > iesaer ...lnstructor in Biology 

ANNA Mary Bowilg, B.S., M.D......... Medical Examiner for Women 
and Professor of Physiology 

EQIZABETH' BRITTON. <2. 65s oe eee eee Physical Hducation 

A.D> BROWNE, MiDi tsetse ees Professor of Physical Education 

OVIEPGANTRELL © .05 3s Gee 4 oe oe eee are Education of the Blind 
Head, Commercial Department, Tennessee School for the Blind. - 

WESTON . WILLIAM’ GARPENTER, -A\B.,° A-Me Ph.D... a ee ee 
pe EE weeeeeee- Professor of the Teaching of Physical Sciences 

IDA ‘”. CARR, A. Bicaweehcmaes Assistant Professor of Home Economics 

MARY EMMA CATHERWOODs 32 ci acl cs 0 ccc see Education of the Blind 
Grade Teacher, Indiana School for the Blind. 

EEwis.C:- ChEVENGER, Gsosctn < sie ies se ott nance Animal Husbandry 
Superintendent of Schools, Linneus, Missouri. 

MARY HARRIS *COCKRIDE, ACD. oe 0. oa English and Expression 
Teacher of Expression, Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

GENEVINVE: COLLING, 7 Disssu cas e craenan odes tee nee Physical Education 
Instructor, Physical Education, Lincoln School, New York. Ayh : 

JOB COOK, HAcB.. se ae ae era ee School Administration 
President, Mississippi State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

FW CoxptAt Be Arie te ee Apa G Gi Ben Pa Geography 
Assistant in Geography, University of Illinois, Urbana, Llinois. 

LEONIDAS “W. CRAWFORD STACBs- MAG PHD ee ee kes arses theta 
AW ia X ate te eels MO ete es ARE Vie tate ty Professor of Religious Education 


CorA CRIPE, R.N., B.S.....Assistant Professor of Nursing Education 
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SRV ELS CHESTM IE ct ak Fie AAS Doce vn Ge ee eee ole ak eh shel oll, Sia aig se Ais! s, Physics 
Head of Physics Department, Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta. 


Kary CADMUS DAvIs, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 

PMA ros A eaaisasrs, «(0 V4 Se teh Ree dey Professor of Agricultural Education 
PRESET a LO BLAING ict cae) Coat are bo oon tu ate eee EE AC Oa Ne Panta s Weld ate aie: Tennis 
WILLIAM CG. DIcKINSON, B.S. Assistant Professor of Landscape Design 
GC. Auicta Dickson, B.S., A.M.. Associate Professor of Home Economics 
JoHN J. Dipcoct, Ph.B., M.S., M.A. Professor of Secondary Education 


DAM Bey HARVEY BUODDS A iste cAss Hmeetos at ke owinte save Economics 

Instruetor in Economics and Sociology, Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

RTE Vital LHOTIG TEs Es teat tet teve berg were e ceartiec tee a eit Intermediate Education 


Grammar Grade Supervisor, Mobile, Alabama. 
H. L. DoNovAN, A.B., A.M., Ph.D.. Professor of Elementary Education 
FLETCHER BASCOM DRESSLAR, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 


i ae aR at A 2 ed ae ge LN Od Professor of Health Education 

CHARLES B. DUNCAN, -A. B., BS ML Aegean cereale Acie, ene Sociology 
Professor of Sociology, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

IVE Serre ty EET? bos LIU GA Nop teres cat casinos aha ryshaeetarepataterenaiiy ote Library Science 

GEOROR US sa ULOH coe on ie 5 clei see sis Associate Professor of Fine Arts 

TDOCH DEES TOD WARDS Ger tretnls oto lar Meh n faytaly malin ere ees sb 2 Swimming 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


WEP EM TAM Etter Mag se eae re Sie cag ee oh ete Physical Education 
Instructor in Physical Education, Normal School, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
JOHN. MADISON se LERCHER, A.B, M.A ePh Dick. cee sles Psychology 


Lecturer, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
CLAUDE R. FOUNTAIN, A.B., Ph.D. 


FM ee ee 5s Ma cathe vs Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics 
Julia A. Sears Professorship of the Teaching of Mathematics. 


| Ee hha ah oe CEO SS BNE Re ler ate ey are s Seayteahs eye « .. Geography 


Teacher of Social Studies, Peabody Demonstration School. 
WILLIAM C. FRIERSON, B.A., Docteur de |’ Université de Paris Hnglish 


NORMAN. FROST, B-A‘, M‘A., Ph. Diw....: Professor of Rural Education 
ASU AGI cas 6 ahs Associate Professor of Hlementary Education 
S. C. GARRISON, A.B., B.S., A.M., Ph.D. 
SONNE PAP c acne ecuw tick te aes Professor of Educational Psychology 
FLEE Ths i OER INS Pacts ot enero eke ste ohaceral ness ... Boy Scout Hducation 
Regional Scout Executive, Camping and Training, Region 5. 
epee ea RW OOUF baste.) ) ee be ee cid eaig ok ore e a ees Instructor in Music 
DUA oe mea E SAT CD rig cey eA cee 2 ah oreretd hiss dfs ac ael Home Economics 
Instructor in Home Economics, Peabody Demonstration School. 
WAVIDERIDEWAY)GEBHART eAL Ds tAle-cu cos & oe walele we Professor of Music 
DERE MET Tiare Pak LIART eet cae ce Stele = ove dae ouin s se ecu De BOI ET: 
EHONTA a? FO BGIBSON fo... tena ee Gh RP ae Coaching of Athletics 
Instructor, Physical Education, Peabody Demonstration School. 
PEARY MY a MEN ers re ee aie ate is cues Dose ewes Biology 
Phage Aik Department, Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, 
PARRA COUIGTis ete neg be eet ee Ese ss .....Outdoor Sketching 
LAWTON cee GOR Me Ds bat o sired ates aerate Ne Instructor in Industrial Arts 
CVU CD aban CHEB ND NES 0) HOUT Set cial ors vie aS ese arene eT ....-Chemistry 
CFRORGH 1) UGE MENA cs) MAS, Se rise ek ces See cetneans Economics 
Instructor in Economics, Ohio State University. 
Mrs. WINIFRED HATHAWAY, B.S., M.A...... .Hducation of the Blind 


Secretary of the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 
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BML SHENDRICKS, (ALB. As Mees ee Oe ......-School Administration 


President, State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


MARY CLAYSHINER, B.S. MA) cc ewe onan ee aie de ee he LOE 


Associate Professor of English, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia. 


HA. HOGLISTER,T. MA. wie eae ee Lecturer in Education 
Professor of Education nd High School Visitor, University of Illinois. 


WILHEMINA HUMBERT...... By Rica Gece .Education of the Blind 
Instructor in Kindergarten, as fetitate: Watértown, Massachusetts. 


Knox~Ts “HOTCHINSON,*(B.5., 801 AS os vue en ss ese LAOTICUIUTE 
Director of Vocational Education, Central High ReWoul: Nashville, Tennessee. 


LEONORASIVEY, “Bio. tais ee ee . Instructor in Physical Education 
ALICE: MO JSANNEY po Biteecd ce soe 2 oe eeeie es ae es oth. ots ne nee 
PRANCIS ‘LAMAR JANNEY,A.BS Mi. At rouge cues o Ske wees pee ale TE ne 


Professor of English, Hollins College, Virginia. 


CLOE FRANCIS JOHNS, B.Pd., B.S....... hy Ra gee Bs iid. Agriculture 
Superintendent of Schools, Picusant Hill, Miasouti 

FREIDA) JOHNSON, (B.SJit ese cce se cata ele Dany bla -elebe ante cue en EE 

MARY DELLE GREY 2207) cea eae seeeerce dc faucatiON Of the Blind 
Head Teacher, Mississippi Senoel Ge the Rind: 

LEONARD KIRKES.......... SEC AER Reem ee hats Te earians Nee Physical Education 

CLARENCE H. LANDER, B.S....... ale. eden lates atasitw a’arete rd) CLIVUCGL 21 of Cet 
Principal of High School, Delray, Florida. 

FRANCES M. LANGWORTHY........... ........Hducation of the Blind 


Head of Girls’ Manual Training Department, Perkins Institute. 


Jessica L. LANGworTHY, A.M...............Education of the Blind 
Leader of Special Methods Class, Perkins Institute. 


GYbe rH. “LANIER, BAS MUA. ae. Ss hwtesd ala Sos ekegnet <p ted CTE 
Instructor in Psychology, New York University. 
KUGENE M. LEBERT, B.esL., M.A., Ph.D......... Sis dives clic sisal eee en OLE 
Associate Professor, Romance Language Department, Vanderbilt University. 
Tid LINDSEY tenis aun ate .Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
CHARLES E. LITTLE, A.B., Ph.D. 
alte a ‘Sele teltathy bares otto Professor of the Teaching of Classical Languages 
MRS. ANDREW, (1. OVER ED oa. ae bee ne cee .....-Home Economics 
State Home Demonstration Agent for Texas. 
MINNIE MARTIN, BeSc fais cack he Piel eae te eens aetwe edt tne ATS 


Supervisor of Drawing, City Schools, Raleigh! North Carolina. 


GEORGE RADFORD MAYFIELD, B.A., A.M., Ph.D................German 
Associate Professor of German, Vanderbilt University. 


JOSEPH G. MAYTIN, A.B., M.A...............-Jnternational Relations 
JOHN: M..McBrype,:A.B.,: A.M: PheD.f 2s. oo aes arate alo aa 


Professor of English, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
ELOISE McCCORKLE, B.S......... See eee sy wea sists oletINGEUT Sng eULOy 


PAUL LUTHER MCF'ERRIN...\........ A PS es ....-Music for the Blind 
Instructor and Director of Music, Tennessee School for the Blind. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER McMurry, Ph.D. 
4s 0:3 41s Bie 16. 4 winidie iscelle'in nts ore e's PO] COSOF Of FLCIRENLETY > Ls GORE EOIE 


Mary Ep MEcoy......... oe ee ee ee Assistant in Fine Arts 
Supervisor of Drawing, iafencndence: Kansas. 
ALFRED WILLIAM MILDEN, B.A., Ph.D........ . Classical Languages 
Professor of Greek and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Mississippi. 


C.).S. (Miner TBiA aloe ns een ee ai ee A ee ee 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, High School, Woodville, Mississippi. 
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TGIRMU DEIN LMS: AAs Edc5 Puc beet Hadas fers woe eerie sete eruielle ohoce .English 
Professor of Rnglish Tanguige and Literature, Vanderbilt Tivty areity: 

WIEN ie ev EShR, cA Ise McA... PH.D) seater. naan Mathematics 
Professor of Mathematics, Vanderbilt University. 

PERICR VLOORN o'.'< acts ciate ce ct oe te a ene atte Physical Education 
Instructor of Dancing, School of Kindred Arts, Chicago. 

POC ELMORE ec te et css ete cle aie eens eee ee we as Swimming 

MAMIE NEWMAN, A.B., A.M... Associate FED tes of Home Economics 

RICHARD BEALL Ninsu. PaO eg SCR ee oink Ce hes rk Journalism 
News Editor of the Nashville Tennessean. 

MARCOS PERNAN- NUNEZ A.Ds MLD. Sen ieces ole ricle we cu aoe Spanish 
Assistant Professor of Spanish and French, Vanderbilt University. 

Ek. E. OBERHOLTZER, Ph.B., M.A., LL.D........ Lecturer in Education 
Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas. 

GrbABYS OSBORNE: oo... Boe. ees Pe ee ee Sart & ere Swimming 

BAURIAM ROL ARLE Bese Eyer yeee LG An Co's SES TIRE hia Fhe ae ee ere ee eat eee Health 
Extension Division, Georgia State College for Women. 

Ad ieeARK INS BOs. Ac bs. B.m.ethn: Dds ee oes Professor of Geography 

NIRS LE PARSONS A; Be tone es os trcg ee, peracoee oO eie le darter et tenet Latin 
Teacher of Latin, Peabody Demonstration School. 

VWEELINGTON PATRICK VAL At Mie ions criterion oe vere tee es Education 


Director of University Extension and Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE, JR., B.Sc., M.Se., Ph.D......... .. English 

Professor of English, University of Texas. 

TAGE MEE NDERGAG Dale cones tias aes cece ok eats Physical Education 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Purpose of George Peabody College for Teachers 


George Peabody College for Teachers is organized to supple- 
ment and reinforce all the existing agencies for the training of 
teachers, to continue and extend the opportunities offered elsewhere. 


Its courses have been organized to prepare educational leaders 
and teachers for every large type of teaching position. Judged by 
what Peabody graduates are doing and by the expressed purposes 
of students in preparation, as well as by the facts about teaching 
positions and combinations of subjects as they are at present taught 
in elementary schools, high schools, and teachers colleges, it would 
seem that Peabody ought to put its main effort on training its stu- 
dents for the following major teaching positions: 


1. Instructors of academic and professional subjects in teachers 
colleges: English, Latin, French, Spanish, mathematics, history, 
chemistry, physics, geography, biology, health, psychology, element- 
ary and secondary education. 

2. Superintendents of city and county systems; other adminis- 
trators (deans and presidents of teachers colleges, workers in state 
departments of education). 

8. High school principals of city and consolidated schools. 

4. Supervisors of elementary instruction in city and country 
schools. 

5. Elementary school principals of city and town schools. 

6. High school teachers. 

7. Elementary school teaehers. 

8. Teachers, administrators, and supervisors of special subjects 
like agriculture and home economics, fine arts, music, industrial arts, 
and physical education in teachers colleges, high schools, elementary 
schools, including supervisors of these subjects in school systems, 
and home demonstration agents and farm demonstration agents. 

In order to direct students as definitely as possible, the courses 
outlined in the following catalogue are combined in various groups 
and faculty advisors are assigned the duty of assisting students in 
choosing the most helpful combinations in preparation for the specific 
position sought. 

THE LIBRARY 


The College Library of over 40,000 volumes and more than 
30,000 pamphlets is housed in a four-floor structure devoted entirely 
to library purposes. The main reading room on the third floor 
where the reference and reserve books are used will seat com- 
fortably about 150 persons. In the periodical room on the first 
floor are kept both the current periodicals and the bound files. The 
unusually good collection of bound files, with an attendant on duty 
at all times and the indexes to these files makes this one of the 
most valuable departments of the library. This room will seat 
about eighty persons. 

A worth-while collection of government and state documents 
is being built up. This material is checked and kept in a room to 
itself where an attendant to direct the use of the various indexes 
makes this group available. 

The second floor is given over to graduate students. The large 
graduate room opening into the stack has individual locked desks 
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for 84 students and the smaller room will accommodate about 40. 
Ha the two rooms is a conference and typing room for thesis 
wor 

The fourth floor is made up of reading rooms for special sub- 
jects and also contains the Library Science class room. A museum 
room on this floor houses the valuable art collection given by Mr. 
George H. Sullivan, of New York. 


THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Located on the campus in its own new building, planned and 
built for that purpose, is the Peabody Demonstration School. In 
this school are about seven hundred students in charge of a faculty 
of thirty-five well-trained teachers. 

The school is organized into three units:—the elementary, com- 
posed of the kindergarten and the first six grades; the junior high, 
or intermediate, composed of grades seven, eight and nine; and the 
senior high school, composed of grades ten, eleven and twelve. There 
are two or more sections to the grade throughout the school. 

It is equipped with the most modern furniture and apparatus 
for teaching. The laboratories, auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria 
and roof gardens represent the best to be had, and the library is 
furnished with a well selected stock of books especially suited to the 
pupils’ needs. 

In the establishment and Greanigation of the Demonstration 
School, two purposes have been kept in mind: 

First—To build, in the light of modern educational standards 
and ideals, the best school possible. In doing this, first considera- 
tion is given’to those activities which will make for the richest 
growth of the child, physically, socially, mentally and morally. 

Second—To provide for the students in all departments of the 
Sor ees the very best observational privileges in educational pro- 
cedure. 

The Demonstration School is open at all times to students, visit- 
ing teachers and parents. Any visitors who wish to observe instruc- 
tion in progress may do so at their pleasure. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER SMITH-HUGHES LAW 


George ‘Peabody College for Teachers offers such courses as will 
prepare for leadership in the various phases of the Smith-Hughes 
work. The following general oe of the requirements fall 
‘under three divisions: 

In Vocational Agriculture.—The requirements in most states are 
approximately as follows: A bachelor’s degree, including 60 to 80 
hours of pure agriculture; 20 or more hours in English; 20 hours 
in professional courses; 12 to 14 hours in agricultural education; 
farm experience; special teaching experience. ) 

The College has ample facilities for preparing men in vocational 
agriculture. The various projects in agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, both on the College Campus and the Knapp Farm, are always 
useful for classes. In addition to the courses in agriculture, students 
will find related courses of value in the following departments: 
Industrial Arts, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Health, 
Landscape Design. Students should choose courses wisely in the 
elective groups so that they will be well qualified for the Smith- 
Hughes work when the degree is granted.. 
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In Vocational Home Economics.—The standard requirements for 
teachers of Home Economics and related subjects are as foliows: 

1. A four years’ college course designed for the training of 
teachers of vocational home economics, including related subjects. 

2. Professional training, including general methods of teaching, 
special methods of teaching home economics, and practice teaching. 

3. Experience in home-making as a house daughter, including 
several months’ experience in actual management of the home under 
supervision. — 

Besides the courses which eminently fit teachers to qualify under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, courses have been added to meet the need 
of special training in home-making. 

Attention is called to the announcement in the catalog of many 
and varied courses in foods and clothing, and to the related sub- 
jects in chemistry, biology, physiology, health, gardening, geography, 
drawing and design, and industrial arts. 


In Trades and Industries.—George Peahopdy College for Teachers 
provides in different departments a large number of courses which 
are suited to the needs of those preparing to teach or supervise 
vocational work in trades and industries. In addition to the various 
courses in mechanical drawing and shopwork, special attention is 
called to the courses in the department of Industrial Arts, dealing 
with vocational education and guidance and the teaching and ad- 
ministration of industrial subjects. Attention is also called to allied 
courses in the following departments: Psychology, Education, 
Economics, Geography and Agriculture. 


THE COLLEGE YEAR AND UNIT OF CREDIT 


The year is divided into four quarters, each about twelve weeks 
in length, called respectively summer quarter, fall quarter, winter 
quarter, and spring uarter. Any three quarters equal the usual 
college year of thirty-six weeks. 

Courses in the various subjects of instruction run through a 
quarter, with recitations at stated hours each week. Many courses 
are pete a to run daily throughout either term, or half-quarter, 
as well. 

The hour is the unit of credit. This demands the equivalent of 
one hour of recitation and two hours of preparation therefor. Each 
course successfully completed entitles a student to as many hours 
of credit for a quarter as the number of recitations per week. Two 
hours of laboratory work, as a general rule, involve one hour of 
preparation also and are then equal to one hour of recitation as 
defined above. 

Students completing the average amount of work for three quar- 
ters, or the usual college year of thirty-six weeks, receive from forty- 
five to forty-eight hours of credit, with a possible maximum of fifty- 
four hours. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE 


George Peabody College for Teachers is open to white men and 
women on equal terms and conditions. 

All applicants for admission should present, on or before entrance, 
official transcripts of records of school work. Presentation of records 
later than two weeks prior to registration may occasion delay in 
registering, for which the College will not accept any responsibility. 
Applicants for admission must also show the possession of health, 
moral character, and intellectual capacity necessary to profit by the 
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courses sought. The College is sole judge as to the acceptability 
of all such credentials, and at any time may require a medical exami- 
nation, an intelligence test, or an examination in subject-matter. 
The College authorities reserve the right, in case of errors or for 
other sufficient causes, to revise at a later date, either up or down, 
the rating given any student on entrance. 

All applicants are admitted to George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers on one of the following bases: 


I. To the College of Education 


The minimum requirements for entrance to the undergraduate 
courses represent graduation from an approved high school with 15 
units as the minimum number accepted, or the passing of examina- 
tions demanding equivalent preparation. An approved high school 
is one rated as first-class by state universities, state departments of 
education, the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, or any other reputable accrediting agency. Students coming 
from other than accredited high schools may enter by examination 
only. These examinations will be held during the week preceding 
the beginning of any quarter. Standardized college entrance exami- 
nations may be used. No student is admitted to the College with 
conditions. The minimum requirement of 15 units admits the stu- 
dent to any division for courses numbered below 100. 


II. To Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing in any division may be granted to applicants 
who have completed, in approved institutions, courses beyond such 
entrance requirements for that division as are counted by Peabody 
College for credit toward its degree. Any claims for advanced 
standing by examination must be made on or before classification. 
Any claim for credit by examination should be in terms of regular 
courses offered in Peabody College for Teachers. The College will 
assume no responsibility for delays occasioned by absence of records. 
Students who cannot present official records of college work done, 
and students claiming credit from institutions of unrecognized stand- 
ing, can secure credit by examination only. 


Ill. To the Graduate School of Education 


Applicants’ for entrance to the Graduate School of Hducation 
must have taken a bachelor’s degree or a master’s degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers or from some other institu- 
tion of approved rank. An applicant from another institution must 
satisfy the Peabody undergraduate requirements in English, in Psy- 
chology, and in Education, or their equivalent in graduate work in 
those fields. (See page 15.) 

Persons who intend to take advanced graduate training are ad- 
vised to include in their undergraduate work such courses as will 
prepare for and furnish a broad basis for that training—i. e., sta- 
tistics, the languages, courses dealing with the technique of ex- 
perimentation, etc. 


IV. To Standing as Special Students 


In recognition of the fact that experience and maturity tend to 
compensate in some measure for the lack of formal scholastic at- 
tainments, persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be 
admitted as special students, 
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V. To the Summer Quarter 


Students who wish credit toward a degree must meet all entrance 
requirements. Teachers in active service who wish the benefit of 
special work during the summer quarter without credit toward a 
degree are admitted without formal entrance requirements, subject 
to restrictions imposed by the statements under ‘‘Courses of Instruc- 
tion’? to any course which they are competent to pursue with profit. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


Peabody College for Teachers confers only one undergraduate 
degree, Bachelor of Science, toward which all courses converge. The 
first graduate degree conferred is Master of Arts. (See page 16.) 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred upon students of 
exceptional ability who meet the requirements set forth on page 17. 
Degrees are conferred in formal convocation at the end of the spring 
quarter (June), and of the summer quarter (August). 


I. General Requirements 


1. All candidates for degrees must be of good moral character. 


2. No candidate will be recommended for any degree who pos- 
sesses personal qualities or peculiarities which would render him 
unacceptable as a teacher or which would reflect discredit upon a 
Peabody College degree were he granted such a degree. The college 
reserves to itself, after careful consideration, the sole and final right 
to determine whether the candidate possesses such personal qualities 
or peculiarities. 


38. No candidate will be recommended for any degree so long 
as he is reported deficient in the use of oral or written English by 
any member of the faculty. Such deficiency must be made up under 
the supervision of the English department, irrespective of all cur- 
riculum requirements in English. 


4. Graduation will be denied candidates for the B.S. degree whose 
records show more than twenty per cent of the grades D and F in 
the total number of hours taken and carried to completion in 
Peabody. 


5. Each student must carry during each quarter of residence at 
least one course involving physical exercise. Graduate students, 
however, may satisfy this requirement by taking a course especially 
designed for this entitled ‘‘Special Exercise.” (See also second 
paragraph under physical education, page 85.) 


Students registered for not over eight hours in any quarter may 
be excused from the requirement of physical exercise; but such 
students, when candidates for a degree, must present at least one 
such-course for each quarter of residence, twelve hours of residence 
constituting a quarter. 


The medical officers of the institution may, after a physical ex- 
amination, prescribe special work for undergraduate students found 
unable to meet the above requirements. Such students will not be 
permitted to register for more than sixteen hours of college work 
and will be charged a special fee of three dollars. 


The following courses may be chosen to meet the requirements 
in Physical Exercise: Physical Education 6M, 6W, 7A, 7B, and 7C, 
8A, 8B, and 8C, 10M, 10W, S17, 23A, 26, SB, 27A, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
34A, 34B, and 34C, 388A, 38B, and 88C, 39, 39A and 39B, 40A and 
40B, 40C, 41A, 41B, and 41C, 48, 44A, 44B, and 44C, 45, 46, 47A, 
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and 48A, 48B, and 48C, 55, 60, 61, 62, 63, 80, 85, 86, 102B, and 
102C, 103A, 103B, and 1086, 105A, 105B, ‘and 105C, 106A, 106B, 
112B, and 112C, 118. 


6. Every student specializing in agriculture must satisfy the 
proper Committee on Instruction and the instructor in charge that 
he has had a sufficient amount of practical experience in agriculture 
before he will be recommended for a degree. 


In addition, the various degrees have the following special re- 
quirements: 


II. Bachelor of Science 


Candidates for this degree must (a) meet the requirements for 
entrance without condition; (b) complete at least three full quarters 
of work in residence at George Peabody College for Teachers, or- 
dinarily not less than twelve hours of work in any one quarter being 
regarded as fulfilling this minimum requirement of residence; (c) 
attain a total credit of 198 hours, including both credits earned in 
Peabody and those accepted as advanced standing—12 of the last 
18 hours must be done in residence; (d) complete at least 36 hours 
in the leading subject (or in the leading subject and related sub- 
jects) which the candidate expects to teach; and (e) satisfy the 
following distribution of requirements, including both advanced 
standing and credits earned in Peabody: 


A. Prescribed Subjects— Hours 


Beret Tiel SRAM ae pena ay TSR Macey giatighiclee a. otis) oh aha Sor nsas co ude eeeisec shes oot 6 20 
2. At least 16 hours in the fundamental courses in psychol- 
ogy and education, of which not less than 4 hours nor 
MOreetNanesasie ll DewilaDSVCNOLOLY “22k Scab eretie «avers 16 
3. At least 8 hours from the following fundamental courses 
concerning health: Health 41, 42A, 438, 44, 46, 49, 52, 
90, 140, 145, Nursing 14, and Physical Education 102A, 
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B. Optional Groups — 


In addition to the prescribed subjects, at least 20 hours in 
each of four groups, to be chosen from the following 
seven groups, which are meant to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the generaliy recognized fields of study... 80 

I. Education—Philosophy—Psychology. 
II. Economics—Geography—History—Sociology. 
III. Biology—Chemistry—Geology—Mathematics—Physics. 
IV. English—Foreign Languages — Journalism — Library 
Science. 
V. Agriculture—Home Economics—Industrial Arts. 

VI. Health—Nursing—Physical Education. 

VII. Fine Arts—-Landscape Design—Music. 
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Of the 20 hours required in English, 12 hours must be in Eng- 
lish Composition, 4 of which are to be satisfied by English 1A or its 
equivalent, the remaining 8 to be chosen, with the approval of the 
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instructor, according to proficiency shown in English 1A or its 
equivalent, from English 1B, 1C, 1D, 3, 6A, 60, 103, leaving 8 hours 
in English to be selected by the student. 

The requirements in the fundamental courses in education must 
be met by selections from the following: 


Education 10. Brief Course in the History of 

Hu atl Oli. ote teks nis cers cine oc Credit, 4 hours 
Education 14. Principles*of Teaching”... .2. 5.0% Credit, 4 hours 
Education 29A. Principles and Practice in the Ele- 

Mentary- School ia we- ee oe Credit, 4 hours 
Education 110. History of Education in the United 

States) sk etaat eee cae eee Credit, 4 hours 
Education 112. Principles of Secondary Educa- 

TONie ony eayicntuns ecole ci ac een Credit, 4 hours 
Education 124. Elementary School Curriculum... .Credit, 4 hours 
Education 125. Fundamentals in Early Elementary 

WauCavion eh. oie t sees shart tr cae Credit, 4 hours 
Edueation 129C: > Teacher ramingess juan oe Credit, 4 hours 
Education 131. The Conduct of the Recitation in 

the High School: ocr wie +e Credit, 4 hours 


Education 1388. The Rural School Curriculum... .Credit, 4 hours 
Education 145C. Principles of Educational Adminis- 
4TACION we aie cle ee eee eee Credit, 4 hours 


In order to secure a life certificate without examination, certain 
states require of a college graduate more college credit in educa- 
tion and psychology than the minimum requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Students expecting to teach in such states 
should arrange a program to meet these requirements. 


Ill. Master of Arts 


Applicants will be admitted to candidacy for the master’s degree 
on one of the following bases: (a) They must hold the bachelor’s 
degree from this College or from some other institution of equal 
rank, and must satisfy the undergraduate requirements in English, 
education, and psychology, or their equivalent in graduate work in 
these fields; or (b) students who have satisfied all residence re- 
quirements, but lack four (4) hours or less of completing the 
bachelor’s degree, may be admitted to graduate standing by recom- 
mendation of the Committee on College Instruction and acceptance 
on the part of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, and such 
students may complete the requirements for both the B.S. and M.A. 
degrees, provided both shall not be conferred at the same con- 
vocation. 


Requirements for the Master’s Degree 


To complete the requirements for the M.A. degree, each ange 
date must satisfy the following conditions: (a) Be in residence at 
the College at least three quarters; (b) complete at least three full 
quarters of graduate work, a minimum of forty-one hours, to be 
distributed as follows: At least fifteen hours in a major subject, 
at least ten hours in a minor subject, the remaining hours to be 
distributed according to recommendation of major professor, and 
approved by the Committee on Graduate Instruction. A total of 
at least thirty-five hours, all of graduate work, and six hours in 
seminars, four of which must be in the major field, a seminar to be 
carried during each of the three quarters of residence. The major 
subject must be chosen from departments in George Peabody College 
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for Teachers; however, as much as one-half of the thirty-five course 
hours required may be taken in Vanderbilt University. 

The applicant must (a) present to the chairman of the Committee 
on Graduate Instruction, at the beginning of the second quarter of 
residence a tentative program of studies and a thesis subject, both 
approved by his major and minor professors; (b) show special apti- 
tude in the lines of work undertaken; (c) present at least three 
weeks before the degree is to be conferred a typewritten thesis 
organizing and recording the results of his investigation of some 
special topic or problem related to the work of his: major subject. 
The thesis must be approved by the major and minor professors and 
by a representative of the Committee on Graduate Instruction. 

For students who enter upon their graduate work with ad- 
vanced graduate credits, thirty hours of work, approximately ten 
hours each quarter of residence, is the minimum that will satisfy 
the residence requirements. 

Graduate students may satisfy the physical education require- 
ment (see paragraph 5, General Requirements) by taking a course 
especially designed for graduate students, entitled “Special 
E}xercise.”’ 

Courses in which the student has received the grade of D cannot 
be used to meet the hour requirements for the degree. 

Students may transfer their registration from the affiliated in- 
stitution, Vanderbilt University, to Peabody College for Teachers, 
not later than at the close of the first quarter of residence, without 
losing residence credit therefor. 

Except by permission of the faculty, granted in advance, grad- 
uate students may not register for more than fifteen hours, including 
a seminar, during any one quarter. 

For purposes of making up by substitution the major and minor 
requirements for the master’s degree, the candidate may release 
courses of graduate rank taken before the bachelor’s degree was con- 
ferred, by substituting for them other courses of graduate rank taken 
under the conditions laid down for graduate credit. 

Formal application for the master’s degree must be made not 
later than the first day of the quarter in which the candidate expects 
to finish his requirements for that degree. 

A candidate for a graduate degree must satisfy any undergrad- 
uate requirements in which he is deficient as soon as the courses 
required of him are offered during his period of residence, unless 
excused in advance by the faculty. 

A bound copy of the thesis (or a sum to cover the cost of binding) 
must be deposited with the College before the degree is conferred. 


IV. Doctor of Philosophy 


A. Formal admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy is granted on the following conditions: 


1. The applicant must have had three quarters of resident grad- 
uate work in George Peabody College for Teachers or in a school 
of equivalent standing. In the latter case he must also have been 
in residence at Peabody College as a graduate student at least one 
quarter. 3 

2. The applicant must make a satisfactory score in a standard 
mental test and pass satisfactorily a health examination. 

3. The applicant must demonstrate ability for doing research 
by a preliminary investigation suggested by his major professor 
and approved by the Committee on Graduate Instruction, provided 
that a master’s thesis or other research may, upon approval of the 
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major professor and the committee on Graduate Instruction, con- 
stitute satisfactory evidence of this ability. 

4, The applicant must fulfill the undergraduate requirements in 
education and psychology, four hours of which requirement must 
be in educational psychology, and, in addition, must pass both a 
written and an oral examination, given under the direction of the 
Committee on Graduate Instruction, in each of his major and 
minor fields. 

This series of examinations shall be known as the preliminary 
examination for the doctor’s degree. The preliminary examination 
shall be taken at least three (3) quarters before the final examina- 
tion for the degree; provided, however, that a student who enters 
Peabody College for Teachers with two full years of graduate work 
may defer the preliminary examination one quarter. 

There will be two regular periods for the preliminary examina- 
tions: the latter part of August and the latter part of December. 

Before being admitted to candidacy, the applicant must arrange 
a program of study and investigation, in consultation with his major 
and minor professors. This program must be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Instruction. At least one-half of the candidate’s 
time must be devoted to his major subject, and approximately one- 
fourth to each minor. When the above requirements have been met, 
the Committee on Graduate Instruction will recommend the appli- 
cant to the faculty as a candidate for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

5. The applicant shall demonstrate to his major and minor pro- 
fessors such proficiency in statistical methods as his field of work 
makes desirable. 

6. Instructors, in their class work, make constant use of refer- 
ence books and articles in foreign languages. Graduate students, 
both in their courses and during research, are frequently assigned 
articles and topics for reports which involve a knowledge of foreign 
languages. The applicant is, therefore, required to demonstrate 
to his major and minor professors in his courses and during re- 
search the ability to read effectively foreign languages in which 
there are important bodies of information in his field. The appli- 
cant’s major and minor professors will individually report on these 
abilities to the graduate committee, to be acted on favorably by the 
faculty before the applicant is admitted to candidacy. 

B. Requirements for this degree do not rest primarly on the 
number of courses taken or the years of graduate study. The time 
requirements for this degree depend partly upon the previous prep- 
aration of the candidate for graduate work. (See page 18, III.) 
As a general rule, it should require at least three years of graduate 
work (beyond the bachelor’s degree) for a candidate to complete 
the program of study for the doctor’s degree. Part of this work may 
be done in other institutions properly equipped for graduate work, 
but at least three-quarters of residence must be spent by the can- 
didate at George Peabody College for Teachers, and at least two 
quarters of work must be consecutive. As much as one-half the 
course hours may, upon the advice of the major and minor professors 
gnd the approval of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, be 
taken in Vanderbilt University. 

In addition to completing the program of study, the candidate 
must prove his ability to carry on original investigation by submitting 
a dissertation in some specific field approved by his major professor. 
This dissertation must be passed upon by a committee composed 
of the candidate’s major professor and the professors in charge of 
his minor subjects. 
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Two typewritten abstracts must be in the hands of the chairman 

of the Committee on Graduate Instruction at least eight weeks before 
the final oral examination, and at least four weeks before this 
examination two typewritten copies of the thesis must be submitted 
to the Committee on Graduate Instruction through the major pro- 
fessor. The candidate must make satisfactory arrangements, financial 
and otherwise, with the College authorities, for the publication of 
his dissertation, and, when published, must deposit with the College, 
without charge, one hundred printed copies of his complete disserta- 
tion, three of which must be in the standard College binding. 
; Every candidate must pass, in addition to the regular course 
examinations given during each quarter, a final oral examination 
on his thesis and in his special fields of study. This examination 
is in charge of his major professor, assisted by the minor professors, 
and such other members of the faculty as are designated by the 
Committee on Graduate Instruction. 

Application for the final oral examination must be made at least 
eight weeks before the degree is conferred. This application must 
be approved by the Committee on Graduate Instruction. 

The final examinations will be given at such a time and place as 
agreed upon by the major professor and the chairman of the Con- 
mittee on Graduate Instruction. 

Upon the successful completion of the final examination and the 
acceptance of the dissertation, the candidate is recommended to 
the faculty for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


CREDITS ON TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The State of Tennessee and many other Southern states allow 
credit on certificates and extension of certificates for certain courses 
completed at Peabody. Those wishing such credits should corre- 
spond before registering with the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of the state wherein credit is desired. 


SUMMER QUARTER 


The summer session of George Peabody College for Teachers is 
a regular college quarter and an integral part of the year. For 
the convenience of all classes of students and school officials the 
quarter is divided into two equal terms, the first extending from 
June 7 to July 15; the second, from July 16 to August 25. 

The regulations governing credit are the same in this as in any 
other quarter. 


RAILROAD RATES FOR SUMMER QUARTER 


Reduced railroad rates have been granted. Ask your station 
agent for detailed information about rates. 


REGISTRATION 


Students should register at the beginning of each quarter on 
the appointed dates. Late registration is a serious hindrance to the 
best work, and a fee of $2 is charged late entrants. 

No student may be permitted to register for more than twelve 
credit hours in any quarter later than four school days after the 
appointed days of registration (or for more than six credit hours 
in any term later than two school days after the appointed days of 
registration). Exceptions will be granted only upon recommenda- 
tion of the appropriate committee and the approval of the faculty. 
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Students making a grade of ‘“‘D’”’ in any course shall reduce the 
maximum number of hours for which they register during the next 
quarter one-half the credit hours for which the course is catalogued; 
those making a grade of “F’’ shall reduce their registration the full 
number of credit hours for which their course is catalogued. If 
this regulation reduces a student’s maximum load of 12 hours, such 
student shall be registered only after favorable vote of the faculty. 

In registering students, the Instruction Committees will take 
cognizance of any outside work in which students are engaged. If 
this extra college work be teaching, the course hours which may 
be carried will be determined as follows: , 

Those teaching full time will be allowed to carry: 


Graduate -students cr. 2.tci nena Bee aoe ale Seer a aries 6 Peabody hours 

Undergraduatestudents ©. nce eh ee aera s 8 Peabody hours 
Those teaching half time: 

Graduate students 75 iw se eee ee a eee 10 Peabody hours 

Undeteraduate: students. 2.5 eee set ee 12 Peabody hours 


Other outside work will limit registration in the same ratio. 


Students who withdraw without written notice to the Registrar 
before leaving will forfeit all claims to credits in courses or re- 
funds of fees. 

Changes in programs will be allowed only within the limits set 
for registration, not later than four school days in any quarter, or 
two school days in any term, after the appointed days of registration. 

No student is permitted to drop any course after registering with- 
out the approval of the Committee on College Instruction, or the 
Committee on Graduate Instruction in the case of graduate students. 

An undergraduate student carrying five subjects or less may 
register for as much as eighteen hours. Graduate students are ad- 
vised not to take more than fifteen hours. 


TUITION AND FEES 


1. Tuition Fee.—The tuition fee is $3 for each credit hour. The 
credit hours are stated in connection with the description of each 
course, and tuition is charged accordingly. For example, a tuition 
fee of $12 would be charged for Agriculture 15, as this course 
carries a credit value of four hours for the quarter. Laboratory 
fees are in addition to tuition fees. The minimum tuition charge 
is $5. 
Students are not allowed to take more than 18 hours of credit 
m any quarter (see above), and are strongly advised to take less 
regularly. During a term, or half quarter, a student may not take 
more than 9 hours of credit. 


2. Late Registration and Transfer Fees.—Students who fail to 
register on the days specified for that purpose must pay a special 
fee of $2. <A fee of $2 is charged for each change from one course 
to another after registration has been completed. 

3. College Fee.—The College requires of all students $10 per 
quarter. This fee includes allotments for gymnasium, a week in 
infirmary, library, matriculation, medical consultation and student 
activities. 


4. Laboratory Fee.—The fees for the laboratory course are 
stated in connection with the outlines of those courses. 
_ §. Students who withdraw within the limits set for registration 
and for changes in program (not later than four school days in any 
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quarter, or two school days in any term) will. be reimbursed the 
full amount of tuition fees and half of laboratory fees, but nothing 
of incidental fees. 

6. Students who withdraw for any reason after the appointed 
days of registration and changes in program, before the end of a 
quarter, may not claim and cannot be allowed reimbursement for 
fees of any kind. 

7. Diplomas.—The fee for the bachelor’s diploma is $15; for the 
master’s diploma, $20; for the doctor’s diploma, $25. 

8. Payment of Fee.—All tuition fees must be paid to the Bursar 
each quarter, at the time of registration. No student is enrolled in 
classes until these fees have been paid. 


Fees for diplomas must be paid before such documents are issued, 
upon notice posted by Bursar. 


ROOM AND BOARD 


The Peabody Dormitories can- accommodate over 250 women. 
The rooms are arranged for two occupants and rent for $380 per 
quarter for each person, with the exception of fifteen two-window 
rooms that rent for $86 per quarter for each person. There are a 
few single rooms that rent for $45 per quarter. 

Meals may be secured at the college cafeteria, the price of three 
meals a day averaging from 75 cents to $1.25. 

In the summer the dormitories on Vanderbilt Campus and Ward- 
Belmont Campus are available for both men and women Peabody 
students. 

Rooms off the campus rent by the month. Rooms for two occu- 
pants may be had at from $10 to $12.50 per month for each person. 
The rate is more for one in a room. 

Room and board off the campus, two in a room and two meals.a 
day, may be secured at an average of $35 for each person. Some 
boarding houses have a rate of a few dollars less and others a few 
dollars more. 


APARTMENTS 


Peabody College has seventeen apartments available for men 
students and their families. Seven of these apartments are in the 
Pullen House. These contain a bed room, bath and kitchenette, and 
rent for $105 per quarter. There is a common reception room and 
a common study. Eight of the apartments are in the east wing of 
the East Dormitory. These contain two bed rooms, bath and kitchen- 
ette, and rent for $150 per quarter, with the exception of the two on 
the ground floor, which rent for $120. Heat, gas, electricity and 
water are included in the rent of all of these apartments. 

Two larger apartments in the Pullen Duplex, comprising two 
bed rooms, a living room, bath and kitchen, rent for $150 per quar- 
ter with gas extra. 

All of the Peabody apartments are furnished for housekeeping 
with the exception of linen, china, and kitchen utensils. 

Lists of furnished light housekeeping rooms, apartments, and 
houses off the campus that are available for Peabody students may 
be secured from the Residence Bureau. These apartments rent by 
the month at prices ranging from $28 to $85. 

No Peabody women students may occupy apartments without 
the consent of the Dormitory Life Committee. 
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PEABODY CAFETERIA 


The Peabody Cafeteria, conveniently located in the basement of 
the West Dormitory, is open daily and serves meals at suitable hours 
for all students who prefer to have a room in the neighborhood of 
the campus and make their own arrangements for meals, at the 
very low rate charged by the College Cafeteria. 

The cafeteria is conducted by the Department of Foods and 
Cooking under the general supervision of the Home Economics Divi- 
sion. This is not an experiment in Peabody College for Teachers, 
but has become a very attractive feature, both to faculty and stu- 
dents, where they find inviting meals served at a minimum cost and 
meeting all the requirements of scientific nutrition. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY; | rauaGit 


George Peabody College for Teachers invites every student and 
faculty member to share in the privileges of the general assembly 
held on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 7:40 to 8:00 
a.m. Students are required to attend one chapel service per week. 
The services consist of devotional exercises, musical programs, and 
addresses. There is no chapel assembly on Wednesday, as the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have their meetings on that day. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


There are a number of important student organizations at Peabody 
College for Teachers, each of which stands for a definite purpose 
and aims to add something worth while to the life of the College. 
All these organizations are housed in the Social-Religious Building, 
where most of them have rooms especially devoted to their use. 
This arrangement makes the Social-Religious Building the center of 
college life and enables the various organizations to make their 
activities of especial worth. 


All students belong to the Associated Student Body, which is an 
organization whose purpose is to encourage all types of student 
activities. It aims to promote a spirit of democracy, sociability, 
honor, and loyalty to the student body and to bring all members 
of the College group into helpful relationships. 


The Graduate Club, composed only of students doing graduate 
work looking toward the higher degrees, endeavors to bind the 
graduate students more closely socially, and to provide a phase of 
educational work not specifically included in the curriculum of the 
College. 

There are five literary societies, which encourage literary pursuits 
and social activities. These are the Alpha Phi Literary Society, the 
Girls’ Chapter Literary Society, and the Peabody Literary Society 
for women, the Erosophian Literary Society, and the Agatharidan 
Literary Society for men. 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations are 
represented by active organizations. They maintain a weekly mid- 
day service open to all students, and do much instruction work along 
social and religious lines. The Student Volunteer Band is an organ- 
ization whose work is allied closely to that of the Christian Associa- 
tions. A number of churches in the vicinity of the College have 
special Sunday-school classes for Peabody students, and all churches 
in the city welcome students into their various organizations and 
activities. 

The Knapp Club of Country Life meets weekly through all four 
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quarters. New officers are elected at the end of each quarter. The 
club is open to all students and instructors interested in country life. 

The World Affairs Club is conducted under the direction and 
counsel of the professors of geography, economics, and international 
relations. Its aim is to furnish a medium for the intelligent discus- 
sion of questions of international importance. 

The Book Lovers’ Club meets bi-weekly. One of the newest books 
is discussed informally at each meeting. Any member of the College, 
student body, or faculty is eligible to membership. 

The Peabody Dames is an organization planned for the purpose 
of bringing the wives of the married students and the faculty women 
into closer touch. It is purely social and informal in its nature, and 
thus far has carried out its primary idea admirably. It meets on the 
first and third Friday afternoons of each month, except September. 

In addition to the organizations mentioned, there are also a num- 
ber of informal organizations whose membership is composed of 
students and faculty who are interested in some special problem or 
activity, such as the Elementary Education Club, Home Economics 
Club, and the various State Clubs. 


DORMITORY LIFE 


The Dormitory Life Committee has control of the rooming facili- 
ties and the conduct of the students in dormitories and boarding 
houses on the campus and off the campus, the same regulations ap- 
plying to all cases. If the conduct anywhere or the place of resi- 
dence of any student is disapproved by this committee, this com- 
mittee has power to instruct the Registrar to remove the name of 
such student from the list of registered students in Peabody College. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


The Committee on Appointments has been organized to assist the 
placing of Peabody men and women in positions which will utilize to 
the best advantage their particular training and abilities. The com- 
mittee stands ready to serve all students and graduates of Peabody 
College by recommending them to school officials who are seeking 
competent teachers, Communications with reference to teachers and 
positions should be addressed to the Committee on Appointments, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The aim of the College in establishing a Correspondence Study 
Department is to give opportunity for further training to those who 
are engaged in teaching, or to those whose duties make it impossible 
for them to pursue courses in residence. The work offers an espe- 
cially good opportunity to teachers who attend school during the 
summer and wish to continue their college work throughout the year. 
Most of the courses offered have a direct bearing on the everyday 
problems of teachers. 

The greatest care has been exercised in the preparation of these 
courses in order to make them fully equal to such courses given in 
residence. 

All courses are prepared and taught by members of our regular 
faculty and are the equivalent of the correspondence courses taken 
in residence. 
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The tuition is $4 per credit hour when the course is so given. 
New courses are being added constantly. 

Numbers preceded by an asterisk (*) indicate that the courses 
are also offered in the Correspondence Study Department. 

Write for special.announcement. 


THE KNAPP SCHOOL OF COUNTRY LIFE 


The school is an integral part of the College. It offers courses 
in Agriculture, Rural Education, Rural Economics, Home Economics, 
and related sciences and arts. Such courses are outlined under their 
respective departments in the College catalogue. The Knapp Demon- 
stration Farm constitutes an important part of the equipment of the 
Knapp School of County Life. The farm is located a few miles 
from the College. It is equipped with modern buildings and ma- 
chinery. Demonstrations are carried on with an orchard, pure-bred 
dairy and beef cattle, Duroc-Jersey swine, pure breeds of sheep, 
Percheron horses, and field crops. Gardening, poultry, and other 
demonstrations are conducted on the main campus. 


THE BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Supervised educational letter exchange between modern language 
students in America and the students of English in foreign countries 
is fast becoming an integral part of the best method of modern 
language teaching. The National Bureau of International Educa- 
tional Correspondence, approved by the United States Government, 
is located at George Peabody College for Teachers. Teachers of 
modern languages who attend Peabody, therefore, have the opportu- 
nity of firsthand acquaintance with the Bureau. 


PEABODY BOOKSTORE AND POST OFFICE 


The Peabody Bookstore supplies textbooks, stationery, and other 
student necessities. 

The teachers’ College Station of the Nashville Post Office, where 
students may secure stamps and money orders, register letters, etc., 
is located in the Peabody Bookstore. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


_ The credit value of each course in terms of quarter hours is given 
in parenthesis after each title. 


Courses numbered less than 100 will be credited toward the_ 
bachelor’s degree only. 

Courses numbered from 100 to 199 may count for either under- 
graduate or graduate credit. 

Classified students must have at least 90 hours of credit to be 
admitted to courses numbered 100 or above. 

Special Students are subject to special limitations rather than 
entitled to special privileges, but such students may be admitted to 
courses numbered 100 or above, provided necessary prerequisite 
courses or their equivalent have been satisfied. 

Courses numbered 200 or above are open to graduate students 
only. 

The amount of credit allowed for each course is indicated in 
connection with that course. For the definition of hour, see page 14. 

Numbers preceded by an asterisk (*) indicate that the courses 
are also offered in the Correspondence Study Department. 

The letters and figures following the time of class meeting indi- 
cate the building and room in which the class meets. 

H. E.—Home Economics Building; I. A.—Industrial Arts Build- 
ing; P.—Psychology Building; 8S. R.—Social-Religious Building; 
Gym.—Gymnasium; Lib.—Library; E. D.—East Dormitory; Adm.— 
Administration Building; D. S.—Demonstration School. 


AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


*147A. Advanced Problems. (2) Mr. Davis 
Every quarter, I., 9:00, and laboratory hours to be arranged. 
H. E. 3 


Advanced work along the lines desired by students. Hours, prerequisites, and 
fees to be arranged with the instructor. More than one quarter’s work is re- 
corded as 147B, 147C, and 147D, etc. Also offered as a field course. 


148A. Advanced Problems. (4) Mr. Davis 


Every quarter, Tu., F., 3:00, and laboratory hours to be arranged. 
sh ope! 


Differs from 147A in requiring twice the amount of work. Additional courses, 
148B, ete. 


152. Practice in Teaching Vocational Agriculture. (4) Mr. Davis 


Every quarter, F., 2:00. H.E.1. Other hours to be arranged 
with instructor in whose field the chief practice falls 


Courses intended for all prospective teachers of vocational agriculture who 
have not had similar teaching experience. Students will outline lessons in high 
school vocational agriculture and teach classes of students pursuing such courses 
in the Davidson County Central High School and other nearby schools. Twenty 
or more hours in Agriculture should precede this course. One course in method 
of teaching Agriculture must precede or parallel this. A non-resident course also. 
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*154. Special Methods in Agricultural Teaching. (4) Mr. Davis, 
first term; Mr. Alexander, second term 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. H. E. 2 


Topics: Organization, management, and methods in teaching agriculture. 
Teaching by job analysis. Special methods in agronomy, animal husbandry, 
dairying, poultry husbandry, horticulture, farm mechanics, farm management, 
soils, and fertilizers. Prerequisites: Students should be well founded in agri- 
cultural subject-matter and the related sciences. 


155. Teachers’ Special Problems in Vocational Agriculture. (4) 
Mr. Davis 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. H. E. 3 


Topics: How to conduct home projects; the land laboratory; community 
work; club work; equipment for teaching agriculture; agricultural library; making 
charts and slides; use of films. 


156. Visual Methods of Teaching Vocational Agriculture. (4) Mr. 
Davis 


Summer quarter, M., 4:00-6:00, and laboratory hours to be ar- 
ranged. H.E. 3 


Fee for materials in laboratory. 


Topics: Largely a laboratory course; projection machines; sources of light; 
manipulation; film subjects; exchanges; slide making; other sources; storages; 
exchanges; state systems; placard making, handling, using; chart sets, making, 
using; other visual methods. 


160. Agricultural Journalism. (2) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, M., W., 11:00. H. E. 5 


Course adapted to needs of teachers, county agents, community leaders, and 
to prospective journalists. Advanced courses may be arranged under Agriculture 
147. 


256. Problems of Supervision and Teacher Training. (2) Mr Davis 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 1:00. H. E. la 


The special problems of (1) state and other supervisors of agriculture, (2) 
those training teachers in the field of vocational agriculture, and (3) those train- 
ing teachers in service. Those experienced in these three fields are invited to 
bring their problems before this round table. Open to these groups and to those 
preparing to join these groups. 


305A. Seminar. (2) Mr. Davis 


Every quarter. Hours to be arranged 


Research, investigations, or surveys along lines of agricultural education or 
agriculture to suit the needs and attainments of the students, chiefly those work- 
ing on these. More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 305B, 305C, and 305D. 


AGRONOMY 


8. Farm Shop Work. (5) Mr. Hutchinson 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-11:00. I. A. 4 
Fee, $3 


Topics: Iron welding and shaping; sharpening farm tools; woodwork; pipe 
fitting; water supply; tin work; soldering; cement work; septic tank; electric 
wiring; rope work; belt splicing; harness repairing; paint work; running terraces; 
leveling; adjustment of field machines. Prerequisite: One course in shop work 
of some kind. 


*15. Field Crops and Management. (4) Mr. Miller 
Summer quarter, M., T., W., Th., 3:00 and trips. H. E. 3 
Fee, $1 


Topics: Characteristics of different farm crops, such as potatoes, corn, wheat, 
cotton, and oats; preparation of soil; seeding; cultivation, harvesting, and market- 
ing of crops; rotation of crops; varieties of corn; corn judging; alfalfa growing; 
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forage crops, such as fodder, clover, tame-grass crops, millets, cowpeas, soybeans, 
Canada peas, vetch, kaffir, small grain for hay; silage crops; summer silage; soil- 
ing vs. pasturage; pastures and their treatment. Some agriculture or some botany 
should precede this. 


80A. Farming Practice and Projects. (2) Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Wright 


Every quarter, W., 2:00, and field work. H. E. 1 


Farm projects and practice exercises on the Knapp farm or other places in- 
tended to give students instructive experience in modern farming methods. Four 
hours of active farm practice is equated as one credit hour. Intended for students 
needing modern farm practice. Projects to be planned with instructors. More 
than one quarter’s work is recorded as 80B, 80C, etc. A non-residence course also. 


81A. Farming Practice and Projects. (4) 
Differs from 80A in requiring twice the amount of work. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


45A. Animal Husbandry. (4) Mr. Ritchie 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. H. E. 2 


Fee, $2 and trip expenses 


Topics: Study of horses and cattle; pure-bred animals vs. grades; profit in 
live stock; study of score cards; practice in stock judging; care and management; 
diagnosis of common ailments; what to do in emergencies; simple treatment of 
common ailments; special attention to the raising of young animals. 


45B. Animal Husbandry. (4) Mr. Clevenger 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. (Saturday morning 
stock judging.) H. E. 6 


Fee, $2 and trip expenses 


Topics: Study of sheep and swine; history and development of breeds; pure- 
bred animals vs. grades; use of score cards and practice in judging; care and 
management. 


46. Feeds and Feeding. (5) Mr. Asher 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. H. E. 6 


Topics: Composition of animals; essentials in animal feeds; protein; carbo- 
hydrates; analyses of feeds; feeds changed into animal tissues; loss in these pro- 
cesses; nutrients; roughage, and concentrates; hay, corn stalks, and straw; greep 
forage crops; silage; root crops; concentrates from grains; mill by-products; bran; 
wheat middlings; gluten meal; linseed meal; brewers’ grains; beet pulp; cottonseed 
meal; principles of stock feeding; digestibility; relation of feed to purpose; feed- 
ing young animals; feeding standards; balanced rations; nutritive ratios; buying 
feeds; fertilizing value of feeds. Prerequisite: General Chemistry. 


70. Farm Poultry. (5) Mr. Clevenger 
Summer quarter, M., Th., 11:00-1:00; Tu., W., F., 11:00. H.E.3 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Poultry farming; types and breeds of poultry; breeding and care of 
the breeding stock; natural and artificial incubation and brooding; poultry-house 
construction; fencing and yarding; feeding; egg farming; broiler raising; roaster 
and capon farming; marketing poultry products; sanitation, diseases, and para- 
sites; the raising of turkeys, ducks, geese, and pigeons! killing and dry picking; 
grading and packing market eggs so as to secure the best prices. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 1A or its equivalent. 


75. Elements of Dairying. (5) Mr. Ritchie 
Summer quarter, M., Th., 4:00-6:00; Tu., W., F., 4:00. H. E. 2 


Laboratory fees, $2, and $5 deposit to cover breakage 


Topics: The care and management of milk for home and for city markets; 
butter; principle involved in creaming milk by centrifugal processes and other 
systems; running farm separators; manufacture of cheese; making butter in the 
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home and in the factory; testing milk, cream, buttermilk, skimmed milk, butter, 
and cheese; determination of butter fat, water adulterants, and preservatives; the 
study of milk production under sanitary and economic conditions. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 1B or its equivalent. Class limited to twenty students. 


104. Genetics. (4) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. H. E. 2 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Morphological, physiological, and psychological variation; mutations ~° 
reversion; atavism; causes of variation; transmission; type; correlation; heredity ; 
environment; Mendel’s law of hybrids; pure lines; selection; the chromosome; sex 
determination. Prerequisites: Biology 1A or its equivalent. 


107. Herd-Book Study. (2) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 11:00. H. E. 5 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Study, reading, tracing, and tabulations of pedigrees of the breeds of 
cattle, horses, swine, and sheep; lectures and recitations on the leading individual 
animals and popular families of the several breeds. Prerequisites: Agriculture 
45A and 45B or their equivalents. 


108. Poultry Breeding and Judging. (4) Mr. Wright 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 1:00. H. E. 2 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Importance of variation, environment, and heredity in poultry breed- 
ing; selection; culling; inbreeding; outbreeding; standard mating; combination 
mating; double mating; pedigreeing; judging; an intensive study of the different 
classes of poultry; laboratory work to be mainly score-card judging and compara- 
tive judging. Prerequisite: Biology 1A and Agriculture 70 or their equivalents. 


110. Livestock Preduction and Marketing. (4) Mr. Ritchie 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. H. E. 2 


Laboratory fee and trip expenses, $2 


Topics: Methods of raising, fattening, fitting, and marketing different classes 
and grades of horses and mules, hogs, cattle, and sheep. Problems of the pro- 
ducer, shipper, live-stock commission firm, packer, and stock-yards companies 
are discussed. 


170. Veterinary Science for Agriculture Teachers. (4) Mr. White 
Summer quarter, M., W., 4:00-6:00; Tu., Th., 4:00. H. E. 6 


Laboratory fee, $2, and trip expenses 


Demonstrations, clinics, post mortems, and lantern views will accompany this 
course. Topics chosen to meet the needs of teachers of vocational agriculture; 
general diseases of farm animals; surgical work; parasites; hog cholera, tubercu- 
losis, and other infectious diseases; study of causes of unsoundness of animals; 
troubles with feet, teeth, eyes, and skin; treatment of wounds and injuries; pre- 
vention and cure of common ailments; pneumonia, septisemia, colic, impaction, 
constipation, and other troubles; dosage for different types of animals. 


190A. Advanced problems. (2) Mr. Wright 


Every quarter. Hours to be arranged 


An opportunity to do advanced work in animal husbandry, poultry or dairying 
is given to graduate students who are majoring or minoring in this department. 
Also an extra-mural course. More than one quarter’s work is reeorded as 290B, 
290C, and 290D, ete. 


390A. Seminar. (2) Mr. Wright 


Mvery quarter. Hours to be arranged 


Research in animal husbandry, poultry or dairying. A thesis course for those 
who wish to major in this department. More than one quarter’s work is recorded 
as 390B, 890C, and 390D. 
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HORTICULTURE 
*29. Gardening. (5) Mr. Johns 


Summer quarter, daily, 8:00 and practice work. H. E. 3 
Fee, $1 


Topics: Planning; planting; cultivating; controlling of insect enemies and 
nlant diseases; methods of propagation of vegetables and flowers; best varieties 
wf vegetables and flowers for certain seasons; soil requirements for successful 
gardening; pickling, packing, and marketing of vegetables and flowers; fall and 
winter gardens; making and caring for cold frames and hotbeds; planting about 
the home and school; the window box. Practice work is required. 


30A. Beekeeping. (4) Mrs. Allen 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. H. E. 3 
Fee, $2 and trip expenses 


Topics: The business of beekeeping; making a start; arrangement of apiary, 
sources of nectar; occupants of the hive; increase; feeding; production of ex- 
tracted and comb honey; diseases and enemies; wintering; marketing. 


101. Orcharding. (4) Mr. Asher 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00, and practice. H. E. 6 
Fee, $1 


Topics: Practical pomology; a study of the principles of fruit growing; propa- 
gation reviewed. Theme required. Setting trees; pruning; fertilization; inter- 
cropping; orchard management; spraying; cover crops; picking, marketing; storage 
of peaches, plums, cherries, apples, pears, quinces, and nuts. 


BIOLOGY 


In general the first part of any course in biology is necessary 
for what follows so that students may not enter courses at the end 
of six weeks without having the equivalent of the first six weeks’ 


work. In a few indicated courses students may enter at the end of 
the first six weeks. 


1A. General Biology. (5) Miss Bottum 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. H. E. 106 and 107 
Laboratory fee, $8 


A rapid study of the nature of life, of protoplasm, of the cell, and of the 
commoner animal tissues, such as epithelial, nervous, muscular, connective, adi- 
pose, bone, and blood, is followed by a study of a representative series of inverte- 
brate animals selected to illustrate the most important principles of biology, and 
at the same time to give the student a broad knowledge of animals in general. 
The early stages in embryology are studied in the laboratory using Asterias ma- 
terial, Foods are studied somewhat in detail. 


1B. General Biology. (5) Miss Bottum 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-11:00. H. E. 107 
Laboratory fee, $8 


The study of'representative types of animals begun in Biology 1A is com- 
pleted by a general study of a vertebrate animal. These organ systems are 
studied in as much detail as time permits: the digestive system, the circulatory 
system, the nervous system, the muscular system, the excretory system, and the 
reproductive system. This last system is developed comparatively by simple 
stages so as to give a good basis for understanding human reproduction and the 
important problems which center around it. The general principles of heredity 
and evolution are considered and also possible applications to the improvement of 
the human race. A typical higher plant is studied as to its parts and its most 
important functions, such as photosynthesis, respiration, transpiration, reproduc- 
tion, and the relation of plants to the soil and to man. 
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10. Field Botany. (5) Mr. Givens 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 11:00-1:00; Tu., 11:00; S. morning 
for field trips. D. S. 307 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Outdoor studies of the flowering plants from the standpoint of easy identifica- 
tion in the field; preservation; their relation to their environment and to each 
other; the use of Gray‘s Manual. Students will identify a minimum of twenty-five 
trees, ten fiowering shrubs, and one hundred herbs. Some of these will be pre- 
served in the various preserving fluids for museum purposes, while others will be 
mounted on the standard herbarium mounts. Practically all of the lectures will 
be given in the field on the trips. Saturday trips must be written up. It is de- 
sirable, where possible, that students have some training in Biology before 
electing this course. 


25. Nature Study. (5) Miss McCorkle 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-11:00. D. S. 307 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Methods of utilizing the nature materials of the school community in illus- 
trating or vitalizing the ordinary subjects of the primary curriculum and in 
bringing the child into closer contact with the world around him. ‘Trees, flowers, 
birds, butterflies, weather phenomena, and other materials of nature that may be 
at hand. During the summer quarter, this course may be entered at the begin- 
ning of the second term. 


26. General Botany. (4) Mr. Givens 
Summer quarter, M., W., 2:00-4:00; Tu., Th., 2:00. D. S. 307 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Studies of a representative series of plants as to structure and function. 


52. Plant Diseases. (4) Miss Bottum 
Summer quarter, M. W., 2:00-4:00; Tu., Th., 2:00. H. E. 106 
Laboratory fee, $8 


A study of the more important fungi which causes diseases of crop plants as 
to identification and methods of prevention, of fungicides and their application, 
and of methods of studying fungi in the laboratory. 


90. Field Zoology. (5) Mr. Shaver 


Summer quarter, W., 2:00-4:00; M., Tu., Th., 2:00; S. morning 
for field trips. H. E. 107 


Laboratory fee, $5 


Field studies of fish, salamanders, frogs, toads, reptiles, invertebrates and 
especially birds and mammals from the standpoint of identification and ecological 
relations. The aim of the course is to develop an intelligent knowledge of the 
common animals, so that teachers can better utilize the outdoors in their teaching. 
Some of the materials collected will be preserved for future use. Students wishing 
to make teaching collections will be encouraged to do so. 


106. Bacteriology. (4) Mr. Shaver 
Summer quarter, M. F., 3:00-5:00; Tu., Th., 3:00. H. E. 107 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General Biology. 

Forty recitations. The form and stucture of bacteria; physiology of bacteria; 
influence of external conditions on growth; antiseptics and disinfectants; air bac- 
teria, water bacteria, sewage bacteria; water purification; sewage disposal; soil 
bacteria in relation to soil fertility; milk bacteria; disease bacteria in milk; bac- 
teria. and the preservation of foods; fermentation; disease; antibodies; opsonins. 
Laboratory work: Microscopic examination of bacteria; staining; the preparation 
and sterilization of standard culture media; culturing; sub-culturing; isolation; 
the effect of antiseptics and disinfectants upon bacteria; bacteria of the air; bac- 
terial analysis of water and milk; the presumptive test for B. coli indicating pos- 
sible typhoid infection. 


160. Non-flowering Plants. (4) Mr. Givens 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 3:00-5:00; M., W., 4:00. D. S. 307 
Laboratory fee, $8 


A series of typical non-flowering plants is studied from the standpoint of 
structure and function, 
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175. The Teaching of Biology in the High School. (4) Mr. Shaver 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 5:00. H. E. 107 


Open to high school teachérs of Biology or others having eredit for General 
Biology. Topics: Aims of Biology in the high school; the selection of material; 
the laboratory; the value of the laboratory; the problem of equipment; field trips; 
projects; the organization and presentation of materials. A course for those who 
are teaching or planning to teach Biology. This course may be entered at the 
beginning of the second term. 


302. Seminar. (2) Mr. Shaver 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged. H. E. 105 


A thesis course for those who wish to major in Biology. More than one quar- 
ter’s work will be recorded as 302B, 8020, ete. Prerequisites: General Chem- 
istry, thirty hours in Biology, including Biology 10 or 90 (ten hours of Health 
may be substituted for ten hours of Biology). 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Chemistry 125. Physiological Chemistry 
Health 44. School Hygiene 

Health 152. General Physiology 

Health 153. General Physiology 


CHEMISTRY 


A deposit of $5, returnable with breakage deducted at the end 
of a course, is required of all students taking laboratory work in 
Chemistry. 


1A. General Chemistry. (5) Mr. Tison and Miss Green 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 9:00-1:00. H. E. 208 and 212 
Laboratory fee, $8 


The sequence of courses in elementary chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C are offered with 
three practical purposes in mind: to train teachers of chemistry, to furnish fun- 
damental knowledge for courses in Agriculture, and to supply a similar foundation 
for courses in Home Economics. This quarter’s work includes a study of funda- 
mental chemical theory, familiar gases, water, the halogens, carbon, and com- 
pounds. Text: General Chemistry, by Holmes. 


1B. General Chemistry. (5) Mr. Tison and Miss Green 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 9:00-1:00. H. E. 208 and 
2AG: 


Laboratory fee, $8 


A continuation of Chemistry 1A. A study of additional non-metals and their 
compounds; selected metals and their compounds. Special study is made of im- 
portant industrial applications of chemistry that teachers are likely to find in their 
communities; of the chemistry of fertilizers; chemistry of baking and leavening 
agents; the chemicals used in sanitation, etc. Radioactivity and the electron 
theory are studied. 


1C. Organic Chemistry. (5) Mr. Tison 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. E. 208 and 211 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A and 1B or their equivalents. Preparation and 
reactions of typical organic compounds, such as the paraffins, alcohols, aldehydes, 
ketones, fatty acids, esters, amines, selected aromatic compounds. Since this is 
a foundation course for students of Agriculture and Home Economics, the or- 
ganic composition of plant and animal tissues, of foods, and of dyestuffs is given 
especial attention. There will be much systematic drill in writing structural for- 
mulas and equations, especially in consideration of synthetic preparations, optical 
activity, tautomerism, and the like. (No credit will be given for the first term’s 
work in this course until the second term is completed.) Text: Organic Chem- 
istry, by Remsen. \ 
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11. Agricultural Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, in odd years, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. E. 212 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General Chemistry. A course especially designed as a founda- 
tion for students of Agriculture. The topics include the chemistry of sprouting 
seeds, plant tissues, starch manufacture in leaves, plant products of fatty, carbo- 
hydrate, and protein nature, volatile oils of commercial importance, elementary 
analysis of plant products, inorganic constituents of soils, organic matter in soils, 
elementary soil analysis, chemistry of fertilizers, chemical principles of liming, 
analysis of insecticides, fungicides, and agricultural disinfectants, rapid survey of 
chemical contributions to agriculture. 


15. Qualitative Analysis. (5) Mr. Tison 
Summer quarter, M., W., 9:00, and laboratory hours. H. EH. 211 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General Chemistry. A systematic separation of metals and 
non-metals from unknown solutions, and study of the principles of solution, ioni- 
zation, and mass action. 


111. Quantitative Analysis. (5) Mr. Tison 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 9:00, and laboratory hours. H. E. 211 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Selected exercises illustrating the methods and giving experience in the tech- 
nique of quantitative inorganic analysis, both gravimetric and volumetric. | 


121. Food Chemistry. (5) Miss Smith 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00-6:00. H. E. 209 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: For undergraduates, General and Organie Chemistry equivalent 
to Chemistry 1A, Band C; for graduate students, not less than twenty credits in 
Chemistry. 

This course deals with the composition of food materials as related to nutri- 
tive value and to manufacture, and with the simpler technical methods of food 
analysis. While not limited to them, it aims especially to meet the needs of pros- 
pective teachers of Applied Chemistry and of Home Economics. 


122. Chemistry of Textiles. (5) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, in even years, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. E. 212 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisite: General and Organic Chemistry. A course designed to supply 
the student of textiles and clothing with a richly varied knowledge of the chemi- 
eal nature of textile fibers and chemical treatment during manufacture. Topics 
will include reactions and tests of cotton, linen, rayon, wool, silk, and certain 
minor fibers; analysis of mixed goods; application and detection of weighting, 
stiffening, fireproofing, and waterproofing materials; mercerizing, parchmentizing, 
metal coating, etc.; dyeing with mineral dyestuffs for producing blues, browns, 
khakis, etc., with natural dyestuffs, as logwood, indigo, fustic, cutch, etc.; a very 
comprehensive study of the coal tar dyes and their application to cotton, rayon, 
wool,.and silk; toning, topping, shading with mordants, actual manufacture of 
selected dyestuffs from commercial intermediates, with use on textile samples; 
bleaching, stain removal, fixing of bleeding dyes, tests for fastness, etc. — 

Each student will prepare a notebook containing a great variety of mounted 
textile samples. 


125. Physiological Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. H. E. 208 and 211 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: General and Organic Chemistry, General Physiology. A course 
designed to broaden the experience of students of Agriculture, Biology, Health, 
and Home Economics. The topics are: a rapid review of the chemistry of fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins; the chemical effects of cooking; chemical nature of tis- 
sues, such as muscle, brain and nerves, bones, connective tissue, blood, lymph; 
digestion in the mouth; chemistry of salivary fluid; digestion in the stomach; 
chemistry of gastric juice; elementary gastric analysis; digestion in the intestine: 
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chemistry of intestinal and pancreatic juices; chemistry of bile; urine analysis, 
normal and pathological samples; clinical tests on blood, saliva, and urine. 

It is expected that this course will enable teachers equipped with simple labor- 
atories and reagents for their work in agriculture, health, or home economics, to 
serve their communities in the performance of simple clinical tests, especially on 
urine and blood. 


212A. Individual Problems in Quantitative Analysis. (5) Mr. 
Webb and assistant 


Every quarter, M., W., 8:00, and laboratory hours. H. E. 209 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Open to properly qualified advanced students who need instruction in special 
analytical problems, such as applied to water, soil, fertilizers, clays, ete. More 
than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 212B and 212C. 

220. Materials and Methods in Chemistry for Teachers Colleges. 
(4) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 211 


A course designed for students whose major field of teaching will be chem- 
istry. Organized around the following topics: (1) The training in chemistry to 
be given in a teachers’ college to the high school teachers of (a) biology, physics, 
and chemistry, (b) agriculture, (c) foods and cooking, (d) textiles and clothing; 
(2) training the high school teacher to serve his community by simple analyses 
of soil, water, ete.; (3) construction and equipment of chemical laboratories, small, 
medium, and large; (4) choice of textbooks, of reference and supplementary 
reading material in chemistry; (5) a review of the difficult topics in general in- 
organic chemistry; (6) a selection of the important topics of organic chemistry 
for presentation in high schools; (7) a study of the most recent progress and dis- 
covery in chemistry; (8) a survey of investigations in the methods of teaching 
chemistry. 


250A. Research in Chemistry. (5) Mr. Webb 
Every quarter, M., W., 9:00, and laboratory hours. H. E. 209 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Open to properly qualified graduate students who desire to carry on research. 
More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 250B, 250C. 


300A. Seminar in Chemistry and the Teaching of Chemistry. (2) 
Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Webb 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged. H. E. 213 


For graduate students majoring in Chemistry. More than one quarter’s work 
will be recorded as 300B, 300C. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Education 27D. The Teaching of Science in Grammar Grades 


Education 132A. The Teaching of General Science in Secondary 
Schools 


Education 132B. The Teaching of ‘Physical Science in Secondary 
Schools 

Home Economics 37A and.B. Nutrition and Food Preparation 

Home Economics 39. Principles of Nutrition 

Home Economics 105. Dietetics 

Home Economics 180. Advanced Textiles 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


GREEK 
1. The Elements of the Greek Language. (5) Mr. Milden 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 201 — . 


For beginners or for teachers’ review. An introduction to the Greek language 
and literature comprising a brief presentation of the essentials of the grammar 
and the reading of easy selections from standard authors. An effort is made to 
bring the student at once into touch with the life and thought of the Greeks. 
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LATIN 


*7. Review Course in Cicero for Teachers. (5) Mrs. Parsons 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. D. S. 208 


Topics: Typical structure of a Roman oration; Roman government and poh- 
tics; outline of Cicero’s career as lawyer, politician, and statesman; careful study 
of at least four orations, with rapid reading of two more orations and of about 
twenty letters; drill on syntax common in Cicero, not so common in Caesar; 
translation of English into Latin. 


8. Review Course in Vergil for Teachers. (5) Mrs. Parsons 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. D. S. 208 


Topics: Roman epic poetry; Vergil’s view of life and art as expressed in the 
/Eneid; Roman mythology and religion; the Augustan age and _ its influence on 
Vergil; careful study of the dactylic hexameter, with constant practice in rhyth- 
mical reading of the text; exercises in translating Latin poetry as an art; prose 
composition as a help in mastering Vergil’s special poetic constructions; assigned 
readings from standard works on Vergil and his writings. 


12. Catullus; Horace, Odes.. (5) Mr. Milden 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 201 


The topics will include the various meters and themes of these two masters 
of Latin lyrics; their temperament and personality in relation to their art and to 
their contemporaries; of their themes and treatment with some representative 
English lyrics; exercises in the art of translating certain passages for poetic ap- 
preciation. 


101. Intensive Study of Caesar. (4) Mr. Little 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. Adm. 201 


In this course students are required to read widely in the writings of Caesar 
and to become familiar with his career. The following topics suggest the nature 
of this work: Caesar’s Gallic War, his Civil War, and the books on the Alexan- 
drian War, the African War, and the Spanish War; modern investigations in the 
geography of his campaigns and his battle fields; Caesar’s purpose in writing the 
Gallic War; Roman military tactics and army organization; Caesar’s personality 
and the significance of his conquests; the special features of his political career; 
his writings as history and as literature. 


103. Intensive Study of Vergil. (4) Mr. Milden 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. Adm. 201 


Topics: A study of the complete works of Vergil and the influences inducing 
his particular literary trend and manner; the temperamental and personal qualities 
of the man; the manuscripts of Vergil; the older traditions which render the text 
of Vergil far surer than that of any other Latin writer; the development of epic 
poetry among the Romans and the particular features of Vergil’s idyllic rhythm, 
didactic rhythm, and heroic rhythm; the literary art embodied in the A®neid and 
the social and moral purposes which Vergil had in mind; the methods used for 
transforming Greek and earlier epics into expressions of the genius and aspirations 
of the Augustan age. 


115. Roman Architecture and Art. (5) Mr. Little 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. Adm. 201 


This course is designed to introduce the students to the art and archaeology 
of the Etruscans, the Romans, the Gauls, and the Gallo-Romans. The topics fall 
in three main divisions: (1) The Etruscans, the early teachers of the Romans; 
their tombs, bronzes, bridges, paintings, and vases; these remains reflect their 
life and history. (2) Rome created a great civilization, drawing freely from 
Etruscan and Greek sources. The study of Roman art and archaeology, an im- 
portant chapter in the history of Rome; Roman architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and mosaics, and pottery. (3) Caesar in his Commentaries depicts the civiliza- 
tion of Gaul. Archaeology confirms his findings. In the study of Gallo-Roman 
archaeology there will be considered (a) the archaeology of the Gauls; their 
towns, roads, walls, houses, weapons, and utensils; (b) the Gallo-Roman civiliza- 
tion superimposed upon the Gauls, with a special study of Vertillum, Alesia, 
Bibracte, and Autun. The course will be fully illustrated with the lantern and 
supplemented by assigned readings. Reports will be made and papers presented 
by the class. 
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174B. The Teaching of Latin. (4) Mrs. Parsons 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 4:00. D.S. 208 


This course will present a definite study of first-year and second-year Latin. 
The following topics are typical of the course: The present high school organiza- 
tion and the Latin curriculum; sources of vocabulary for first-year Latin; first- 
year Latin in relation to the grade in which it is begun and to the general aims 
and values of classical study; English derivatives and the development of spelling 
and meaning; the central aim in Latin itself and the valuable by-products as re- 
lated to English and other modern languages; the age of pupils as a factor in the 
choice of the direct method or other methods and as to textbooks; introduction of 
Latin into the junior high school; authors or selections to be read in second-year 
Latin; special topics in study and vocabulary of word building, and of syntax con- 
nected with Caesar; the choice of supplementary reading for the two years; maps, 
pictures, and other classroom helps; books for use of teachers and for reference 
purposes of pupils. 


274A. The Latin Language—lI. Early. (2) Mr. Little 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 10:00. Adm. 201 


This course and the two following are designed to trace the development of 
the Latin language with a proper regard for the literature and civilization, illus- 
trating the transmission of these elements to modern times and indicating their 
present influence. In the fall quarter the course will deal with the development of 
Latin as shown in the early period in the inscriptions and literature, using in this 
and the two following courses the general outline of Lindsay, ‘‘Latin Inscrip- 
tions.”’ 


374. Seminar in Classical Language. (2) Mr. Little, Mr. Milden, 
Mrs. Parsons 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This course is designed to meet the needs of graduate students, both those 
who are making a special study of the classieal languages with a view to writing 
a thesis, and those with some special topic of research lying within this field. All 
graduate students majoring in classical languages are required to register for this 
course. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


English 191A. The Aryan Language Group. 
English 192A. Materials and Methods in Modern Literary History 


ECONOMICS 


*1A. The Elements of Economics. (5) Mr. Dodd 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 3 


A study of the fundamentals of the existing economic order; the principles of 
production, distribution, and consumption; value; exchange. 


1B. The Elements of Economics. (5) Mr. Dodd 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00. P. 3 


This course is a continuation of Economics 1A. It is designed for students 
who desire an elementary knowledge of some of the important problems of modern 
economic life. 

Topics: Money, banking, the money market, international exchange, the tariff, 
transportation and public utilities, labor problems, the single tax, socialism. 


2. Principles of Rural Economy, Organization and Cooperation. 


(4) Mr. Strong 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. P.3 


An introductory course in rural economics designed to give the students a pre- 
liminary survey of the field. It includes a study of the principles of agricultural 
production; the valuation of farm products and of factors of agricultural produc- 
tion; the mechanism of marketing; speculation; land tenures; the history of 
farmers’ movements; the principles of cooperation and rural economic organjza- 
tion; financial aspects of rural organizations, 
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*105. Economic History of the United States to 1860. (4) Mr. 
Strong 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. P. 3 


The. course comprises a study of the beginning and development of economic 
institutions in the United States. 

Topics: Economic aspeets of exploration and colonization; colonial land poli- 
cies; trade-credit systems, British colonial policy; development of servitude and 
slavery; establishment of financial institutions; transportation; manufactures; 
agriculture. 


110. Labor Problems. (4) Mr. Strong 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 2:00. P. 3 


Prerequisites: A preliminary course in economics or sociology is desirable. 

Topics: Industrial warfare and conciliation; organization and policies of labor 
unions; profit sharing and industrial cooperation; immigration; factory legislation; 
the sweat shop; child labor; woman labor; employers’ liability and workingman’s 
compensation; industrial insurance; old age pensions; the minimum wage; unem- 
ployment; industrial and trade education. 


111. State and Local Finance. (4) Mr. Ault 
Summer quarter, W,,li, l i, bs, 800. tbe ee 


Prerequisites: Economics 1A. 

This course is a general outline of public finance. An attempt will be made to 
relate the discussions and papers to the problems of good finance. 

Topics: Characteristics of public expenditure and revenues; justification of 
taxation; shifting and incidence of taxes; customs duties; internal revenues; 
property taxes; income taxes; inheritance taxes; corporation taxes; bonded in- 
debtedness; administration of public funds; school finance; tax reform. 


112. Agricultural Organization and Cooperation. (4) Mr. Ault 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. P. 2 


Topics: History of farmers’ movements in the United States; general character 
of rural cooperative organization in European countries; definition of cooperation; 
ckassification of cooperative organizations; the scope and limitations of cooperation 
in agriculture; legal and economic conditions of successful cooperative organiza- 
tions; some practical and effective cooperative organizations for production, own- 
ership, sales, and supply of farm products. 


113. Marketing of Farm Products. (4) Mr. Ault 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 2 


Prerequisite: Elementary course in General or Rural Economics. 

Topics: The marketing functions; marketing agencies; price-making forces; 
produce exchanges; the utility and abuses of speculation; the conditions affecting 
the costs of marketing; seasonable variation of prices; methods of preparing farm 
produce for markets; storage; shipment; direct marketing; urban marketing. The 
existing mechanism of marketing and the possibilities of improvement, especially 
by cooperation, are discussed with respect to each of the following classes of farm 
products: small grain; live stock; butter; cheese; eggs; poultry; fruits; nuts; 
vegetables; cotton; tobacco. 


117. Transportation. (4) Mr. Haskell 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. P. 2 


Topics: Its history and development; importance; water, railway, and truck 
transportation compared; transportation a public service; attitude of public; 
transportation finance and regulation, bonds, stocks, rate making; traffic regula- 
tion; recent laws; district consolidation. 


119. Business Organization and Practice. (4) Mr. Haskell | 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. P. 2 


The object of this course is to give the student a general survey of the way 
in which our industrial agencies are organized and financed, and how they conduct 
their activities. Topics: Kinds of business organizations; legal aspects; incor- 
poration; financing; buying; selling; attitude toward labor. 


140. Principles of Money and Banking. (4) Mr. Haskell 
Summer quarter M., Tu., W., Th., 1:00. P. 2 


The object of this course is to give the student a practical knowledge of the 
nature and functions of money and banking in the modern economic world. Par- 
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ticular emphasis will be placed on the functions of money and credit; the Federal 
Reserve System; the Federal Farm Loan System; savings banks and trust com- 
panies. 


202A. Economic Research. (2) Mr. Ault 
Every quarter, Th., 3:00-5:00. P. 2 


Open only after a conference with the instructor. This is a special advanced 
course for graduate students, for which a thorough grasp of earlier or more ele- 
mentary work is prerequisite. Each student is expected to engage in the investi- 
gation of some topic in Applied Economics. More than one quarter’s work is 
recorded as 202B and 202C. 


302. Seminar in Economic Problems. (2) Mr. Ault 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open only after a conference with the instructor. This is a special advanced 
course for graduate students. Previous training in the principles of Economics is 
prerequisite. The work of the class will consist of intensive work on the part of 
each student in at least one special problem, together with regular meetings for 
discussion and criticism. All graduate students majoring in this department must 
register for this course. 

A number of courses are also open as electives in Vanderbilt University. 
These courses can be arranged by consultation with the head of the department. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Geography 60. Economic Geography of the United States 
Geography 140. Conservation of Natural Resources 
Geography 150. Influence of Geography on American History 
Psychology 140. Social Psychology 

Rural Education 137. Applied Rural Sociology 


EDUCATION 
EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(Kindergarten and Primary Education) 


20A. Early Childhood Education. (4) Miss Gage 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. P. 103 


A general biological approach is emphasized here as background for an ac- 
quaintance of the behavior of young children, including problems of infaney and 
early childhood, discussion of proper stimuli to further the health and play life of 
the child, together with a study of imagination and observation necessary to 
growth and development. 


$23C. Studies in Observation and Practice in the Early Grades. 
(2) Miss Phillips 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second tem, M., Tu., W., 
Prisca) UUs ales 4. 


This course is planned primarily for the undergraduate student. Here teach- 
ing problems may be studied in the classroom with the children under guidance 
and supervision of an instructor. First-hand observation, followed by class dis- 
cussions, reports leading toward better standards of evaluation and criticism. 


$25. English for Early Elementary Grades, Including the Teaching 
of Reading in Early Grades. (2) Miss Seeger 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term. Sec. I, M., 
tee Wate Phy 9 200n, be 204, pepe li Mal ae W AGE. O00. 
D. S. 204 


Prerequisite: Education 20A and 20B or their equivalent. 


A briefer treatment of the topics in Education 25. Section I open only to 
those of maturity and experience. 
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26. Child Literature. (4) Miss Phillips 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D. S. 204 


A survey of Mother Goose, nonsense and fairy tales, fables, myths, legends, 
historical tales, nature stories, Bible stories, poetry, sources of materials, bibli- 
ographies, practice in story-telling. 

123. Supervised Practice in the Early Elementary Grades, Includ- 
ing the Kindergarten. (4) Miss Gage 

Every quarter. Hours to be arranged with.teachers in the early 

grades of the Demonstration School, under supervision of the 
Early Elementary Education Department 
Prerequisites: Open only to junior and senior classified students. 


125. Fundamentals in Early Elementary Education. (4) Miss 
Gage 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. P. 103 


Prerequisites: Education 20A, B, C, and 28 or equivalents. 

This course presupposes a familiarity -with general principles of Education 
and at least one year of successful teaching experience. Contributions of modern 
theorists and types of modern schools will be reported upon. An evaluation of 
present-day curriculum in furthering the child’s growth, power, and appreciation; 
the necessary contribution of this period to General Education; needed changes in 
organization and administration. 


126. Studies in Observation and Practice in the Early Grades—Ad- 
vanced Course. (4) Miss Phillips 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. D. 8S. 204 


Open only to those preparing for supervision and administrative duties in pub- 
lic and normal schools. A study of teaching problems in both city and county 
schools by first-hand observation, followed by class discussion, evaluating every 
phase of the problem and establishing criteria. 

127. Problems in Critic Teaching and Supervision in Early Ele- 
mentary Education. (4) Miss Seeger 

Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. D.S. 204 


Supervision preblems that concern both the critic teacher and the supervisor; 
problems of the student teacher as regards her personality, poise, preparation, 
cooperation, classroom spirit, her appreciation of artistic teaching, all of these in 
relation to the responsibility of the supervisor in bringing about right standards 
of selection and application; the place of individual and group conference, rela- 
tive importance of observation and practice teaching; what constitutes helpful 
supervision and criticism; how to keep the student attitude alive in city and town 
teachers; proper standardization of work; problems of incorporating responses 
from all teachers; problems of increased space; more adequate equipment and 
better teaching corps. 


220. Childhood Education. (4) Miss Gage 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 108 


A course open only to graduate students, preferably those entering the fields 
of administration and supervision who wish to know the problems in this field. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Biology 1A, B. General Biology 

Biology 25. Nature Study for Primary Grades 

English 1A, B, and C. Composition 

English 4A, 4B. Survey of English Literature 

English 150. Intensive Studies in Modern Fiction 

Fine Arts 1. General Art 
Geography 65. Economic Geography: Foreign Nations 
History 16. Modern Europe 

Music 1. Music for Grades I, II, and III 

Nursing 14. Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


SB7. History of the Education of the Blind. (2) Miss J. Lang- 
worthy and Miss Schoonmaker 


Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 8:00. P. 104 


This course is planned to give teachers breadth of knowledge showing how 
the work in schools is related to other branches of the problem of blindness. 

Some of the topics to be discussed are: History of the rise and progress of 
the movement for the education of the blind; tangible types and reading for the 
blind; institutions for the blind in Great Britain and Europe; the growth of li- 
braries; home teaching; commissions and relief; importance of the early training 
of blind children; inspirational literature; psychological research on blindness; 
successful blind persons and the inspiration of their lives; blind characters of 
fiction, showing the attitude of the public toward blindness; importance of the 
movement for the training of teachers, and the movement to secure it; manual 
training in schools for the blind; workshops for the blind; schools for the blind, 
educational or charitable, or both; benefits to be derived from being classed under 
one or both; relations of the school and the home; keeping the child in touch 
with his family, church and community; legislation for the blind; the attitude 
of the public towards the blind, in general; conventions of the American As- 
sociation for the instructors for the blind; the touch with the edueational world, 
how kept in the past and the present. 


SB11. Kindergarten and Primary Plans and Methods. (2%) Miss 
Humbert and Miss Catherwood 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 9:00. P. 104 


General principles of kindergarten and their significance in the training of 
the blind child. The blind child at home; home versus school; particular sense- 
training plays as an essential factor in education; kindergarten and Montessori 
materials—their adaptation to the blind; object-teaching story-telling; primary 
methods—three methods of teaching reading (word, Newarks, and Latimer Braille 
sheet); beginning civics, spelling, health, and hygiene. 


SB21. Elementary School Problems and Methods. (2%4) Miss 
Key and Miss Catherwood 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 10:00. P. 104 


Oral and silent reading; methods and material used in teaching arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, history, civics, grammar, physiology; value of tests and 
examinations. 


SB22A. General Lecture Course with Round-Table Discussions. 
(2) Mr. Wampler, Director 


Summer quarter, first term, hotfrs to be arranged 


This course will cover a wide range of subjects, as the outline below will 
indicate. Participating in the lectures and discussions will be Peabody faculty 
members and superintendents and teachers in schools for the blind. 

Topics: The importance of the training of teachers; the responsibility of the 
teacher; outstanding needs in the education of young children; aids to learning; 
how to study and its importance; standards for judging values; type studies; 
the project method; school management; school credits and requirements; char- 
acteristics and peculiarities of the blind; training versus practice; importance of 
training of teachers; a new covenant with the handicapped; present-day ideals in 
the education of the blind; some facts and fancies about the blind, and the deaf, 
which teachers should know; further need of professional education for the blind, 
including scholarships; platform of principles. 


SB23. High School Problems and Methods. (2) Miss J. Lang- 
worthy and Miss Schoonmaker 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. P. 105 


Topics: 

English—Making literature a living force in the pupil’s life; dramatics; cor- 
relation of English with the teaching of expression; reading; order of presenta- 
tion; correlation with the teaching of Latin; enlargement of the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary; composition work; spelling; typewriting; pencil writing. 

Foreign Languages—When studied and how much; ways in which Latin is 
important; how Latin may be made valuable to a student not going to college; 
methods of teaching other foreign languages. 

History—Methods of presentation; use of textbooks and notebooks; amount 
of time given to the subject; correlation with geography. 

Planning Courses in High School Subjects—Selection of subjects best adapted 
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to schools for the blind from lists prepared for high school diplomas and college 
entrance. 

General discussion of methods: 

General Mathematics—Textbooks; mental and oral work; methods used to gain 
accurate and rapid results. 

Civics—Order of presentation; studying the subject in connection with the 
daily life of the pupil; making the constitution a living set of laws; teaching the 
subject in order to make good citizens; textbooks; sources of present-day ma- 
terial. 

He aaa Geography—General outlines of the subject; methods of following 
outlines. 


Biology—Presentation of the subject; specimens to be used, or models avail- 
able; textbooks; notebooks; pupils’ work. 


SB24. General and Specific Problems in Schools for the Blind and 
How to Meet Them. (2) Miss J. Langworthy and Miss 


Schoonmaker 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 104 


Topies: School organization; school efficiency and grading; the reasons for 
intelligence testing; the removal of unnecessary handicaps; the Winnetka and 
Daiton plans, and their applicability to schools for the blind; acquiring the read- 
ing habit; studying and supervising study; the teacher of the blind; elements of 
suecess for blind pupils; how may we prepare the public to receive our pupils; 
improvement in teaching; preparation work for teachers; tests and examinations; 
Standard practices in school problems; national educational theories, practices and 
systems which may be adapted to schools for the blind; study of concrete situa- 
tions. 


SB25. Manuai Training for Girls. (2-4-6) Miss F. Langworthy 
and Mrs. Baker 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 10:00-1:00. D.S. 24 


Manual training is of fundamental importance in our plans for educating the 
blind. its aim is the ail-round physical, moral, and mental development of the 
pupil through graded manual work. ‘The principles of Sloyd are those under- 
lying the course, namely, educational handwork, fitted by a careful progression 
of exercises to the pupil’s growing power. Each model is a finished article of 
use, in which, from its evident utility, its maker is herself interested; each step 
of the way is a new lesson and gives the fundamental principles from which 
many kinds and branches of work can be taught systematicaily and progressively. 
This plan of work does not stand for a fixed set of models but is to show growth 
in the pupil, the instruction she gains unconsciously, and her ability to accom- 
plish the successive steps. This intensive and brief summer course will be based 
in pedagogical Sloyd methods in sewing, knitting, basketry and other handcrafts. 


SB27A. Physical Education in Schools for the Blind. (1) Miss 
Winnia 
Summer quarter, first term, M., W., Th., 1:00. P. 104 


This course is offered only to those interested in physical training for the 
blind. The course includes: Gymnastics, games, folk and aesthetic dancing. 


SB27B. Expression and Dramatics in Schools for the Blind. (2%) 
Miss Winnia | 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00. P. 104 


Methods used in teaching Dramatic Art to the Blind. Topics: Training of 
voice and body; vocal interpretation of literature; value of dramatics in all 
grades; Shakespeare in high school English classes; acting of plays; material. 


SB35. Music in Schools for the Blind. (2%) Mr. McFerrin 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. P. 105 


This course is offered as an aid to those engaged in teaching the blind, and 
will serve as a clearing house of methods. 

Topics: Notable blind musicians; history of music teaching; music versus 
literary; the teacher; standards; psychological aspects; class versus private 
lessons; law of teaching; vocal music, musical history, ear training, courses of 
study; harmony, Braille music, rhythm; piano, how taught; organ and violin; 
memorizing and how to practice; recitals; examinations and grading; courses of 
study; band music and tuning; the blind teacher; bibliography. 
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SB36. Braille Shorthand. (2-4-6) Miss Cantrell 


Summer quarter, first term, hours to be arranged 
_ This course presupposes familiarity with Braille characters. The work con- 
sists of learning the phrase signs, etc., with much practice on the Braille Short- 
hand Machine. The opportunity is offered for specialization in this branch, and 
considerable time may be devoted to it, with credits accordingly. 


HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


*10. Brief Course in History of Education. (4) Mr. Reynolds 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. S. R. 308 


f This course aims to provide the knowledge of the development of educational 
institutions and the solutions to the problems of the past necessary to a sound 
approach to the problems of the present day. The topics considered are a study 
of educational practice from the time of the Renaissance to the time of Rousseau; 
a study of educational theory as advanced by Erasmus, Luther, Comenius, Locke, 
Rousseau, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and Dewey; a study of the de- 
velopment of public education in the United States and a consideration of the 
psuetent problems of education and their modern solution; modern educational 
systems. 


14. Principles of Teaching. (4) Mr. Patrick 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. D.S. Aud. 


For write-up, see Intermediate and Upper Grade Education. 


109. History of Education in the United States to 1860. (4) Mr. 
Reynolds 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 5:00. S. R. 302 


Topics: The Colonial Period; rise of the New England public schoo Isystem; 
extension of this type of education of the West; education in the South; the sys- 
tem as evolved by 1860. (Summary of movement.) 


109B. History of Education in the United States since 1860. (2%) 
Mr. Agnew 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00. S. R. 302 


Topics: Extension of Public Schools to the South and West—elementary, 
high sechools, normal schools; the character of the schools established; influences 
from abroad; reorganization of elementary education; rise of the normal school 
in the South and West; modifying forces; new educational conceptions and exten- 
sions; recent movements in education; desirable reorganization; fundamental 
principles and problems. 


S$i15. Principles of Education. (2) Mr. Hollister and Mr. Adams 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. S. R. 308 


The purpose of this course is to examine the fundamental principles upon 
which sound educational procedure is based. It includes such topics as the mean- 
ing of infancy; the relation of psychology to education; the order of psychological 
development; the relation of physical and mental development; the doctrine of 
formal discipline; the adjustment of educational procedure to social adjustments ; 
the various educational agencies which influence character and development; edu- 
cational values of the various elements of a curriculum; and the general aim of 
education. 


117. Social Principles of Education. (24%) Mr. Agnew 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 4:00. S. R. 302 


Topics: The relation of the individual to society; complex social relationships; 
democracy defined; democracy and education; present duty of schools in training 
for citizenship; socially valuable ideals, habits, and instructions; the school, the 
community center, rural clubs, etc., as agencies of training in citizenship; meas- 
urement of school achievements by life standards; how the school can aid in the 
solution of the problems of democracy. 
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310. Seminar in History and Principles of Education. (2) Mr. 
Donovan 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students interested in the study of special problems in the 
field of history and principles of education. More than one quarter’s work in this 
course will be registered as Education 310B, 3810C, ete. 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADE EDUCATION 


14. Principles of Teaching. (4) Mr. Patrick 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. D. S. Aud. 


Topics: Relation of problems and principles of education to the principles of 
teaching; development and formulation of the most fundamental principles of the 
teaching method; observation of the application of these principles in the Demon- 
stration School; ‘discussion of the lesson observed, treating the aims of the edu- 
cative processes, types of lessons, questioning, physical welfare of the children; 
moral training, discipline, lesson plans, supervision and its purposes, examina- 
tion.. Observation in the Demonstration School is required. 


*27B. Supervision and Teaching of Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School. (4) Miss Dodge 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. D.S. Aud. 


This course is for teachers and supervisors in the elementary school. A rea- 
sonable acquaintance with arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is expected of those 
wishing to take this course. 


Topics: Number experiences of the child; elementary psychology of number; 
the fundamental operations and their presentation in the first four grades; denomi- 
nate numbers; factoring; fractions; percentage and its applications; business 
arithmetic; principles of teaching as applied to arithmetic; method and purpose 
of drill; problem solving; sources of problem material, diagnosis of arithmetical 
difficulties; arithmetical tests; remedial instruction; projects in arithmetic; prob- 
lems and methods of supervision of arithmetic; bibliography of the subject. 


27D. The Teaching of Elementary Science in Grammar Grades. 


(4) Mr. Webb 
Summer quarter, odd years, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. H. E. 208 


A course organized around the following topics: The sources and selection of 
material for science instruction in the grades; appropriate sequence of topics, 
grade by grade; the use of scientific projects and byperhiagies in the grades; plan- 
ning and supervision of children’s experiments; the basic pedagogy of science 
study by grade children; correlation of science study with other subjects taught 
in the grades. Those who enroll must have a reasonable acquaintance with the 
subject matter of general science. 


28E. Teaching of the Social Studies in the Elementary School 
(Fifth and Sixth Grades). (5) Miss Foust 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. I. A. 201 


Topics: Exploring and developing the resources of North America; explorers 
of the northwest; explorers of the south; explorers of the southwest; food re- 
sources of the United States; fundamentals of manufacturing; foreign countries 
as markets for the United States ; commerce of the world; expansion of world 
trade; the ocean and its carriers; development of railway lines; how men com- 
municate:; conserving resources of the community; civic responsibility ; health of 
the community; expansion of the United States; transportation. 


29B. Elementary Method of Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar 
Grades. (5) Mr. McMurry 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, daily, 8:00. D. S. Aud. 
Sec. II, first term only (combines with Sec. I the second term), 
11:00. D. S. Aud. 


First Half—Topics: Special method in literature and reading, in history of the 
United States, in story-telling and language exercises; classroom treatment of 
literary wholes in all the grades; type studies and projects in American history; 
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stories and language exercises in primary and intermediate grades; illustrative 
lessons, followed by analysis, criticism, and discussion of principles. 

; Second Half—Topics: Special method in geography, in elementary science, in 
arithmetic, in industrial arts, and in household arts; observation and discussion 
of type studies in classroom work; the project a basis for classroom studies. 


29D. General Problems in Elementary School. Supervision. (4) 
Miss Dodge 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. D. S. Aud. 


This course is open to any who are interested in the general problems of school 
supervision. The emphasis is placed on the supervision of classroom instruction. 
An undergraduate course in supervision. 


Topics: Nature and purpose of supervision; supervisor and the course of 
study ; the supervisor and methods of instruction; the supervisor and the results; 
relation of supervisor and teacher; duties of the supervisor with reference to co- 
ordination of the various grades and schools; teachers’ conferences, grade meet- 
ings; institutes; demonstrations; reading circles; community activities; survey of 
his schools by educational tests; rating of teachers; supervisory devices; descrip- 
tion of various plans of supervision; working out supervisory schemes for par- 
ticular problems as they appear among the members of the class. The strictly 
administrative phases of a supervisor’s work are given in the Department of 
School Administration. 


124. The Elementary School Curriculum. (4) Mr. McMurry 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D. S. Aud. 


Topics: History and growth of the elementary curriculum; rapid and many- 
sided expansion of the course in recent years; the child and society in relation to 
the curriculum; merits and defects of the present course of study; the problem 
of reorganizing the curriculum; the basis of organization in central projects and 
type studies; how to simplify and enrich the course by continuous organization 
and correlation of studies; the economy and efficacy of the organization on basal 
types; the idea as the organizing principle in a large topic; complete illustrative 
examples of organization; a plan for selecting and grouping types so as to con- 
stitute a revised curriculum. 


124D. Reading in the Elementary School. (4) Mr. Donovan 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. Adm. 202 


This course aims to give the student a comprehensive knowledge of the litera- 
ture on the teaching of reading. 

Topics: Scientific investigations of the reading process; the development of 
fundamental reading habits and attitudes; the teaching of oral and silent reading; 
an appraisal of various methods of reading instruction; diagnostic and remedial 
instruction in reading; critical evaluation of readers; supervision of reading. 


129B. Supervision of Instruction in the Elementary School. (4) 
Mr. Donovan 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. Adm. 209 


This course deals with the problems of supervision in the elementary school. 
It is a prerequisite or parallel for all other courses in supervision, 129D, E, and F. 
The course is intended for supervisors, principals, and teachers in training schools. 
Teachers of experience preparing for supervision are advised to take this course. 

Topics: Supervision and its aim; the supervisor and the course of study; 
supervision and standards of instruction; principles of supervision; reports on 
methods of supervision; working out supervisory devices; supervision of reading, 
arithmetic, language, spelling; rating of teachers; supervisors in relation to 
teachers; determination of what the problems of the actual field work consist; 
demonstration teaching; conferences; judging results of instruction; use of edu- 
cational and mental tests. 


129D. The Improvement of Instruction Through Standard Tests 
and Scales. (4) Mr. Donovan 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. Adm. 202 
Laboratory fee, $2 


A survey of scales and tests which have been developed in arithmetic, hand- 
writing, spelling, language, and grammar; oral and silent reading; geography, his- 
tory, and science; scoring the tests and tabulation of results; diagnosis in direct- 
ing supervision and improving instruction. Assignments will include both reading 


and laboratory investigation. 
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129F. The Elementary Principal and the Elementary School. (4) 
Miss Dodge 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D. S. Aud. 


This course is intended chiefly for principals and those preparing for the work. 


Topics: The twofold function of school principal, administration, and super- 
vision of instruction; the principal and the organization of school; schedules and 
programs; discipline; patrons; grounds and buildings; extra-curricular activities ; 
office routine; reports on studies of this problem; the principal and the supervision 
of instruction; the courses of study; classification of children; promotions; ob 
servation of instruction; rating of teachers; teachers’ meetings; testing results of 
instruction; remedial measures; reports on literature of the work of school prin- 
cipals; the part or full-time teaching principal and supervision; the full-time 
supervising principal. 


229. A Research Course in School Supervision for Principals, Su- 
pervisors, Critic Teachers, and Directors of Instruction. (4) 


Mr. Carpenter 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D. 8S. 213 


Topics: Investigation of methods and principles of supervision; recent ten- 
dencies in the education of children; significance of the modern ideas of elemen- 
tary education; recent contributions to method by model schools and statistical 
and experimental investigators; the making of a curriculum; technique of con- 
ducting scientific investigation problems in supervision; the administration of the 
results of experiments. Observation and practice in the Demonstration School 
required. 


324A. Seminar in Elementary Education. (2) Mr. McMurry, Mr. 
Donovan, Miss Gage 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students interested in the study of special problems in the 
field of elementary education. More than one quarter of work in this course will 
be recorded as Education 324B, 824C. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This department has been partly endowed by the Harriett Mar- 
shall Foundation, established by Mrs. Andrew Marshall in memory 
of her daughter. 


50B. Religious Education. (2) Mr. Crawford and Mr. Agnew 
Summer quarter, first term, M., T., W., Th., 8:00. S. R. 308 


Topics: What is religious education; reasons for religious education; relation 
to public education; agencies; opportunities and need for voluntary and profes- 
sional service in the field of religious education. 


59. The Bible as a Text-book. (4) Mr. Crawford and Mr. Agnew 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S. R. 308 
This course will attempt to acquaint the student with the order, arrangement, 
and general content of the books of the Bible, building up thereby a background 
for a more appreciative and intelligent understanding of the Bible. 


NOTE: One or more of courses 50A, 50B, 57A, 59, or their equivalent, are 
prerequisite to all courses in the department numbered 100 or above. 


151. Methods of Teaching Religion. (4) Mr. Crawford 
Winter quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S-R.«302 


This course attempts to apply the most approved educational principles and 
methods to the teaching of religion and the Bible in Sunday schools, training 
schools, week-day religious schools, colleges, and the like. This course is de- 
signed for active and prospective teachers in these respective fields, as well as 
religious and social workers in general. 
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S151. Methods of Teaching Religion. (2) Mr. Crawford 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, classroom sessions June 9 
through July 2, assignments for remainder of term, 3:00. S. 
R. 302 


4 briefer treatment of Education 151. 


356. Seminar in Religious Education. (2), Summer quarter (1), 
Mr. Crawford 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students investigating thesis problems in the field of re- 
ligious education. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


35. Special Methods for Rural Schools. (4) Miss Southall 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. I. A. 205 


Open to teachers and supervisors of rural schools. This course is designed to 
help country teachers meet the daily problems of the classroom. 

Topics: Special advantages and difficulties of the country school; the adap- 
tation of subject-matter and method to the experience and needs of country chil- 
dren; a study of the methods and results in experimental rural schools; grading 
and classification; devices for saving time; methods in elementary school subjects; 
the correlation of the elementary school subjects with one another and with coun- 
try activities; home-made helps and apparatus, using the rural school library; a 
comparative study of rural school methods in other countries. 


39 Rural School Management. (4) Miss Southall 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 205 


A course planned for teachers, principals, and supervisors of rural schools. 
Topics considered include teachers’ marks, daily schedule, reports to parents, use 
of standardized tests, special problems of discipline, use of student proctors and 
monitors, means of securing better attendance, use of playground and recess, etc. 


135. Field Course in Rural Education. (2) Mr. Frost 


Every quarter 


This course is reserved for advanced students who have taken a good deal of 
work in Rural Education in residence and who wish to carry on investigation in 
the field under the direction of the instructor. Credit for this course may be 
counted toward a degree, but it does not count as residence credit, nor does it in 
any way reduce the residence requirement. More than one quarter’s work is re- 
corded as 135A, 185B, ete. 


136. Rural School Supervision. (4) Miss Southall 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. I. A. 205 


Open especially to county superintendents, rural supervisors, special teachers, 
and principals of country and small-town schools. This course is designed to 
develop a larger purpose in supervision and a clearer conception of its methods. 

Topics: Functions of the various supervisory offices; the rural school plant; 
selection of teachers; teachers’ meetings; the county institute; reading circles; 
educational tests in country schools; teachers’ visiting days; demonstration teach- 
ing; purpose and methods of school visiting; the supervisor and school discipline; 
methods of constructive criticism of teaching; measuring the efficiency of teach- 
ing; supervisors’ annual reports; publicity for the schools. 


13GE. Field Course in Country School Surveys. (4) Mr. Frost 


(Given only during a quarter when a country school survey is 
being made.) 
Prerequisite or parallel, either Education 136C, 283A, 245A, or equivalent. 


Students will be required to carry on field investigation, plan and gather data, 
interpret results, and make formal report of findings and recommendation. 


*137. Applied Rural Sociology. (4) Mr. Duncan 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. I. A. 205 


Open to men and women of maturity who are interested in country life 
problems. 

Topics: Characteristics of a rural population; the causes and consequences 
of rural migration; the conditions, causes, and consequences of farm ownership 
and tenancy; the social significance of modern farm machinery, good roads, rural 
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mail service, parcel post, ete.; social and educational significance of predominant 
crops; the organization of a rural community; the country church; country life 
in foreign countries. 


138B. Fundamental Problems in Rural Education. (4). Mr. Frost 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 205 


A course designed for students whose major interest lies in other fields, but 
who wish to have a general knowledge of the present situation and tendencies 
in rural education. This course deals with the characteristics of the district sys- 
tem; the county unit in rural school administration; the extent and significance 
of consolidation of schools; problems of the curriculum; supervision; teacher 
training; rural school costs; extension work; Federal aid for rural education; and 
like topics. 


*139. Community Activities of the Country School. (4) Mr. Frost 
Summer quanter, M., T., W., Th., 11:00. I. A. 205 


Open to those engaged in, or preparing for, any type of rural school work or 
rural leadership. We believe the country teacher of the future will be in a large 
sense a “community manager” and “social engineer.’”? This course endeavors to 
train men and women for this new career and its opportunities for service. 

Topics: Social problems of the country community; community surveys; 
building and equipment for the rural school and social center; coordination of 
agencies—school, church, Sunday school, Y. M. C. A., county health department, 
agencies of the national, state, and county agricultural workers, county library, 
etc.; community fair and field day; demonstration farm; community extension 
work in agriculture and home arts; literary society; the farmers’ club, women’s 
club, boys’ and girls’ clubs; community athletics; continuation school; music and 
entertainments. 


339. Seminar in Rural Education. (2) Mr. Frost 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 

Open to students specializing in rural edueation. This course considers solu- 
tions for the educational problems arising from race relationships, from the un- 
equal distribution of wealth among school communities, and from the prevalence 
of tenancy. 

Special topics: Race differentiations in the course of study in textbooks; the 
rural school curriculum; the elimination of adult illiteracy, etc. 

Students preparing to give courses for training rural teachers, 
either in normal or high schools, are advised to take the following 
courses: Agriculture 29; Biology 1A; Chemistry 1; Economics 2; 
Education 10, 24, 25A; 258, 25C, i27A, 275, 27C, 35,09, 127 1508. 
and 139; Geography 1; Health 42 and 43; History; Home Economics 
1 and 64; Music 1; Physical Education 55. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Economics 2. Principles of Rural Economy, Organization and Co- 
operation 


Education 112. Principles of Secondary Education 
Education 145C. Principles of Educational Administration 
Education 145D. Statistical Methods Applied to Education 
Education 147. State School Administration 

Psychology 115. Educational Tests and Measurements 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


(Beginning with the fall quarter 1926 students taking their 
major work toward a Masters Degree in School Administration will 
be required to take as their major course Education 247A, B and C.) 
145A. City School Administration: General.: (4) 

Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 203. Mr. Car- 

penter 


A course in the fundamental principles of school administration intended pri- 
marily for superintendents, for those who are preparing to become superintendents, 
for assistant superintendents, and for directors of educational research. 
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Topics: Principles of scientific management applied to school administration; 
organization of the city department of education; school records and reports; 
problems of school finance, including budget making; the use of score cards in 
judging school buildings and school building plans; the organization of special 
schools; the organization of special phases of school work, as health, education, 
compulsory attendance; the organization of a single school; the training of city 
school superintendents; the uses of school surveys; the publicity work of a city 
school system. 


145B. City School Administration: Instruction. (4) Mr. Car- 
penter 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. I. A. 203 


A course intended primarily for elementary principals, for supervisors, for 
superintendents, and for directors of educational research. 

Topics: The administrative organization necessary for instruction; the super- 
vision of instruction; the use of standard tests in instruction; the use of age 
grade and grade progress tables in studying the organization of pupils; regroup- 
ing children by mental and standard tests; quantitative studies which have been 
made of curricula; teaching staff, supervisors, and textbooks; current educational 
literature concerning quantitative studies in instruction; bibliographies for study 
of different divisions of instructions; score card methods for rating teachers, get- 
ting teachers to grade uniformly, and the organization of departments of educa- 
tional research. 


145C. Principles of Educational Administration. (4) Mr. Car- 
penter 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. I. A. 203 


A course which aims to illustrate research methods of study regarding the 
most prominent problems of public education. Especially recommended for those 
whose undergraduate work was in arts and sciences and whose introduction to 
work in education comes as graduate study. 

Topics: Changing concepts of education; principles of education scientifically 
determined; the scientific study of education; immigration and its effects on pub- 
lic education; illiteracy problems in the United States; the education of negroes; 
the mountaineers of the South; private vs. public education; private foundations 
and public education; women in public education; school publicity; the present 
status of teachers and teaching; present inequalities in educational opportunities; 
the movement towards the nationalization of education. 


145D. Statistical Methods Applied to Education. (4) Mr. Phelps 
Summer quarter, .Moo/Eu., W.. Lh.,, 11:00... Ie Aw 203 


Required of all students majoring in school administration. Advised for any 
education student whose thesis or dissertation is to contain quantitative treatment. 

Topics: Uses and purposes of statistical method; questionnaire and other 
methods for gathering educational data; methods of tabulating; processes for 
finding median, mode, mean, mean deviation; standard deviation; coefficients of 
variability; coefficients of correlation, and coefficients of regression; the theory 
of probability applied to education; measures of reliability; graphic methods; 
school publicity; the significance of the statistics of attributes to education. 


147. State School Systems. (4) Mr. Phelps 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 2038 


A course in the fundamental principles necessary to the administrative or- 
ganization of a state school system. Primarily intended for those interested in 
the work of the state board of education, the State Superintendent, the state 
department of education, and the county superintendent. 

Topics treated are: Fundamental principles of state control of education; 
state boards of education; methods of selecting state superintendents; qualifica- 
tions and service of state superintendents; organization and work of state depart- 
ments of education; financing a state system of public education; the state code; 
methods of ranking states in educational achievement; a state program for teacher 
training; the state school survey; town, county, and “separate’’ local units; 
county boards of education; methods of selecting county superintendents; quali- 
fications and service of county superintendents; county departments of education; 
local support of education; and interrelations among the different parts of a state 
system. 


245B. School Surveys. (4) Mr. Phelps 


Given only during a quarter when a survey is being made 


Open only to those who have had 245A or its equivalent. A survey of the 
type studies in 245A. Each student will be required to handle a specific part of 
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the survey, and will be responsible for planning the work of this part, for carry- 
ing out those plans, and for a typewritten report of the findings of his study. 
Besides the prerequisite already mentioned, a student must have had extended 
graduate work in the phase of work to be surveyed, with successful experience in 
the same field. 


246D. Teacher Training Problems. (4) Mr. Phelps, Mr. Birdwell, 
Mr. Cook, Mr. Hendricks, Mr. Wright, Mr. Rosier 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 203 


The problems of teacher training, as they have been encountered by teachers’ 
college president, and how to solve them, including: How to select and organize 
faculties; how to get states to adequately finance teacher training; how to secure 
the right kind of scholarship for teachers; how to determine the job of a teachers’ 
college; how to stay on that job; how to “survey” the work of your own school; 
how to secure public recognition of teacher training, ete. 


345. Seminar in School Administration. (2) Mr. Carpenter and 
Mr. Phelps 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Required of every one majoring in Schooi Administration. This course is 
designed to give training methods of research to graduate students, as those 
methods are applied to writing masters’ thesis and doctors’ dissertations. Each 
student must present to seminar his choice of a problem for a thesis or disserta- 
tion his methods of attacking this problem. Later a summary of results must be 
presented. These must all be successfully defended before the group. More 
than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 845B, 345C, ete. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 
Economics 111. State and Local Finance 
Education 149. High School Administration 
Health 144. School Buildings 
Psychology 115. Educaticnal Tests and Measurements 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


112. The Principles of Secondary Education. (4) Mr. Roemer 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 6:00. S. R. 308 


This course is designed to provide a direct approach to modern problems in 
secondary education. (1) A study of the philosophy of education, and (2) the 
way in which the problems have been met in the past. Problems: What are the 
persistent problems of education? Which of these are the most important prob- 
lems in secondary education today? What help can we gain from great educa- 
tional theorists? From the experience of the past? From other school systems? 
From the thought of the present? From the experience of the present? What 
effect will the junior high school and the modern idea of vocational education 
have upon the high school? 


S112. History of Secondary Education. (2%) Mr. Hollister and 
Mr. Adams 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 11:00. S. R. 308 


Topics: Purpose and scope of the Latin grammar school; curriculum and or- 
ganization of Latin grammar school; realism and the rise of the academy; the 
importance of the academy in American secondary education; decline of the Latin 
grammar school in America; effect of the industrial revolution on secondary 
education; origin of distinction between elementary and secondary education; 
origin and development of the public high school in America; types of high schools; 
present-day tendencies in secondary education; comparison with similar schools 
in foreign countries. 


131. The Conduct of the Recitation in the High School. (4) Mr. 
Didcoct 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. S. R. 302 


(a) Teaching high school pupils how to study. 
Topics: A critical discussion of high school teaching in the light of modern 
theory and investigation; aims of high school teaching; how we think; the train- 
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ing of thought; the principles of teaching calculated to elicit good thinking. 
Special attention will be given to the technique of supervised study. 

(b) The recitation period. This part of the course approaches high school 
teaching from the concrete point of view, with special emphasis on lesson analysis. 

Topics: The elimination of waste; the types and methods of recitations; 
types of questions and answers; the influence of kind and number of questions 
upon the interest in and the efficiency of the recitation. 

The class is in constant touch with the Demonstration School and frequently 
observes classes. 


132A. The Teaching of General Science in Secondary Schools. (4) 
Mr. Webb 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. H. E. 208 


A course designed for prospective teachers of elementary science (General 
Science) in junior and senior high schools, who must possess an acquaintance 
with the content of sciences usually taught in high schools before they may enter 
the class. The course will be organized around the following topics: (1) The 
sources and selections of materials for teaching science; (2) the use of projects 
and large types in science classes; (3) the experimental method of illustrating 
the principles of important natural phenomena; (4) successful experimentation 
with cheap and improvised apparatus; (5) the basie pedagogy of science study in 
early adolescence; (6) the correlation of general science study with classes in high 
school science taken in later grades. Recent tests and experimental studies on the 
methods of science teaching will be used for reference. 


133. Supervision of High School Teaching. (4) Mr. Didcoct 
Spring quarter, M., Th., W., Th., 8:00. S. R. 308 


This course is designed to give principals and teachers a knowledge of the 
problems and methods of supervision in junior and senior high schools. 

Topics: The need for supervision; principles of supervision; the amount of 
supervision; the results to be expected from supervision. (This course is not 
open to those graduate students who have taken Education 233C.) 


S133. Supervision of High School Teaching. (2%) Mr. Roemer 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 10:00. S. R. 308 


A briefer treatment of the topics given in Education 1338. 


134. The Junior High School. (4) Mr. Didcoct 
Spring quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S. R. 308 


This course is designed to give high school teachers and principals a knowl- 
edge of the junior high school, its organization and administration. 

Topies: Need for the junior high school; changes needed in the program of 
studies, in school government, in discipline, in methods of teaching; a study of 
the results of the plan in the schools where it has been fairly tried. 


$134. The Junior High School. (2%) Mr. Roemer 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 10:00. S. R. 308 


A briefer treatment of the topics in Education 134. 


#149. High School Administration. (4) Mr. Adams 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 5:00. S. R. 308 


Topics: The legal status of the high school; its function and relation to 
other parts of the school system; the principal and his position; his relation to the 
board of education, the superintendents, the teachers, the pupils, the community; 
the selection, supervision, promotion, relations, and dismissal of teachers; teach- 
ers’ meetings; the 3-3 and the six-year plans of organization; the course of study; 
testing and grading of pupils; guidance of pupils; administration of supervised 
study; student activities; discipline. 


149B. Organization and Administration of Extra Curricula Ac- 
tivities. (4) Mr. Roemer 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. S. R. 308. 


This course is intended for high school principals and those teachers inter- 
ested in the extra curricula activities of the high school. Topics: Class organi- 
zations; school clubs, such as athletic, literary, music, etc.; school publications ; 
fraternities and sororities, and school government. 
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234A. Research in Secondary Education. (4) Mr. Didcoct 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 3:00-5:00. S. R. Aud. 


This course is intended primarily for graduate students interested in the re- 
cent problems in the field of secondary education. The literature dealing with 
such topics as supervised study, the three-three plan, standard tests available for 
high school use, extra curricular activities, courses of study, part-time education, 
secondary school standardization, etc., will be studied. 


333. Seminar in Secondary Education. (2) Mr. Didcoct and Mr. 
Roemer 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This course is designed for graduate students interested in special problems 
in the field of secondary education. All graduate students majoring in secondary 
education are required to register for this course. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Agriculture 155. Teachers’ Special Problems in Vocational Agricul- 
ture 
Biology 175. The Teaching of Biology in the High School 


Home Economics 103. The Teaching of Foods and Home Manage- 
ment in the Public Schools 


Industrial Arts 184. Vocation Education 

Industrial Arts 185. Vocational Guidance 

Latin 174C. The Teaching of Latin 

Mathematics 105. The Teaching of Geometry 

Mathematics 107. The Teaching of Algebra 

Modern Languages 107A. The Teaching of Modern Languages 
Music 5. Music for the High School 


Physical. Education 63. Physical Training Program for High School 
Boys 

Physical Education 80. Organization and Leadership of Activities 
for Girls of the Adolescent Age 


Physics 105A and 105B. The Teaching of Physics in the High 
School 


Psychology 103A. Psychology of Adolescence 


Psychology 103B. Psychology of Learning Applied to the Secon- 
dary School Subjects 


Psychology 115. Educational English Tests and Measurements 


ENGLISH 


1A. Composition. (4) 
Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. Adm. 203. Miss 
Johnson 
Sec. II, M., T., Th., F., 9:00. Adm. 208. Miss Johnson 
Sec. III, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. Adm. 208. Miss Janney 
Sec. IV, first term only, M., Tu., W., Th. 5:00. Adm. 203. 
Mrs. Allen 


In the Summer quarter, Section IV offers in the first term the work of the 
second term of English 1A. It is intended only for students who have had, or 
who are taking, the first term. 
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English 1A is general introduction to college English for teachers. Its 
topics are: Development of the abilities in oral and written language and the use 
of books which are essential in school and life; note taking, on reading and on lec- 
tures; outlining; the technique of organizing and writing papers; the elements of 
letter writing; effectiveness in social and classroom speech. 

Attention is called to Library Science 5, a valuable supplementary course, 
which is required of all new students and should be taken during the first quarter 
of residence. 

Peabody College requires twelve hours of English Composition. A student 
entering from another college with:-less than twelve quarter hours of composition 
should select at once English 1A, 1B, or 1C. These do not duplicate courses had 
elsewhere. Such a student should continue in English 1 until he has completed 
twelve hours of composition. An English 1 course elected, however, after twelve 
hours’ credit in composition has been completely earned, here or elsewhere, will 
be considered a duplication. 


1B. Composition. (4) Mrs. Allen 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. Adm. 2038 


This course aims at the attainment of an effective personal style in speaking 
and writing. Very much practice under criticism in composition, both oral and 
written, in reading aloud, and in informal speaking; development of self-criticism; 
instruction and practice in using a dictionary and a thesaurus handbook of lan- 
guage for the enrichment of vocabulary; the use of periodical literature, both 
professional and cultural; the elements of literary structure; incidental library 
assignments in literature and in works on rhetoric. Writings produced for other 
courses throughout the college will be considered as themes, after having been 
rated there for content value. 


1C. Composition. (4) Miss Johnson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 10:00. Adm. 203 


Skill in letter writing; conventional forms, and permissible modifications of 
these; especial practice in the kinds of writing incidental to teaching; the ele- 
ments of newspaper writing; much practice in various forms of public speaking. 
All writings produced for other courses are filed and rated also as English themes. 


4A. Survey of English Literature Before 1750. (4) Mr. Mims 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. Adm. 202 


The continuity and backgrounds of English literature through ite early de- 
velopment and until the middle of the Eighteenth Century. Relationships with 
history, with art, and with influences upon learning and general culture. 

Historical and literary periods. The individual characteristics of particular 
writers against the background of their times. Proportions—regarding relative 
importance within each historical period and each phase of literary form, his- 
Shee perspective, and works which have endured as living literature to the pres- 
ent day. 3 


4B. Survey of English Literature from 1750 to the Present Day. 
(4) Mr. McBryde and Miss Janney 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. Adm. 202 


A continuation of English 4A. A general view of English literature, begin- 
ning with the Romantic Movement and extending into the present-day period. 


5. General Survey of American Literature. (4) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 5:00. Adm. 202 


An introduction to the study of American literature as a revelation and in- 
terpretation of American life and culture; the historical periods of development. 
The literary self-expression of the various sections of the country, particularly 
of New England and the Southern states. English and foreign influences and the 
native element in the literature of various periods. Particular writers, studied 
against the background of the history, thought, and general culture of their 
period and section. Proportions—regarding relative literary merit within each 
historical period and each phase of literary form, historical perspective, American 
and British writers with similar characteristics, and writings which have endured 
as present-day living literature. 
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6A. Spoken English. (5) Miss Baker 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, daily, 8:00. D. S. 301 


Sec. II, daily, 4:00. D. S. 801 


Each section is limited to 30 students. 

The use of the English language for speaking purposes directed by social 
needs. Constant practice with constructive criticism. Conversation, vocabulary, 
eonduct of business meetings, parliamentary drill, discussions, short talks for 
special occasions. . 


13. The Dramatic Presentation of Religious Themes. (4) Miss 
Cockrill 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. D.S. 301 


An appreciative study of some of the representative types of religious drama. 
Primitive dramas, mystery plays, morality plays, the dramatization of Bible 
stories. A study of Bible stories that are dramatic in theme, the use which has 
been made of these for dramatic presentation, and the technique of adapting and 
giving them in schools, Sunday schools, missionary societies, or other forms of 
religious work. (Registration limited to 35.) 


—_— 


14) The, Spoaling Voiced (2) coins eCockril 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
ne SL et O Ome oe OL 


This course is planned for teachers or speakers who are troubled with tired 
voices, huskiness, nasality, or throatiness. It is a study of the science of voice 
production and of what constitutes a pleasing speaking voice. 


60. Spoken English—Advanced Course. (5) Miss Baker 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. D. S. 301 


Open to those who have had 6A or equivalent. Intended especially for teach- 
ers of English or administrators. Study of social needs for spoken language. 
Function of the assembly and its possibilities. Assembly talks and programs. 
Committee work and interviews. Psychology of effective talking. Vocabulary 
and sentence variety. Levels of style. Principles for the utilization of social 
pressure. 


65. Dramatics in the Public School. (5) Miss Cockrill 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. D. S. 301 
Fee, $1 


The choice, preparation, and presentation of plays and pageants by pupils; 
study of the educational value of dramatics; bibliographies and lists of material 
available for use; some practice in dramatic writing; thd technique of coaching. 


70A. The Teaching of Reading and Literature in the Elementary 
School. (4) Miss Hiner 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. Adm. 205 


A survey of the aims, principles, methods, and materials of teaching reading 
and literature above the third grade; examinations and criticism of many text- 
books; great stories for children; reference books for a child’s library; collections 
of literature and of content reading materials; consideration of methods of diag- 
nosis of the difficulties of individual pupils; oral and silent reading; scientifie 
testing; the problems of home reading. 


70B. The Teaching of Composition and Language in the Elemen- 
tary School. (4) Miss Hiner 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., Fr., 4:00. Adm. 205 


Speech and writing; the aims, principles, methods, and materials of teaching 
language and composition above the third grade; how to stimulate children to self- 
expression; principles of criticism and guidance; how to control and direct the 
conduct of children in a class enjoying social freedom; development of desirable 
attitudes and habits in the use of language; the out-of-school environment; 
projects; economical methods of teaching sentence structure, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and handwriting; scientific testing. 
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70C. Children’s Poets and Poetry. The Teaching of Poetry to 
Children. (4) First term, Mr. Roller; second term, Mrs. Allen 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00. Adm. 205 


The essential qualities of poetry suitable for children. Notable children’s 
poets; the particular characteristics of their verse. The best loved poems, and 
their qualities. Volumes of poetry for a child’s library and for a sehool library. 
Anthologies. Reading aloud. Memorizing. Building ideals and power in appre- 
ciation. 


73. Grammar and the Teaching of Grammar. (4) Miss Hiner 
Summer quarter, M., W., Th., F., 5:00. Adm. 201 


A brief, practical course for actual teachers. The pedagogy of teaching 
grammar; study and practice in the elements of the language; aims of the study 
and teaching of grammar; grammar and thinking; formal and functional gram- 
mar; practical sentence improvement; relation of grammar to composition and 
literature; the place of grammar in the elementary school and in the high school; 
reduction of grammar to its indispensable features; a brief introduction to com- 
parative grammer and historical grammar. 


92. The Early Victorian Background of Modern Literature. (%) 
Mr. Vincent 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 209 


The course aims to give an account not only of the books of certain famous 
authors but also of the social environment amid which the books were produced. 
The emphasis will be laid on such figures as Lord Byron, Samuel Rogers, Thomas 
Moore, Lady Blessington, Sydney Smith, Bulwer-Lytton, and Disraeli. In addi- 
tion to these the course will include a study of Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh 
Hunt, Peacock, James and Horace Smith, and Thomas Hope. 


103. Rhetoric and Composition—Advanced Course. (4) Mr. Fri- 
erson 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. Adm. 201 


For graduate students primarily; advanced undergraduates are admitted. Much 
writing, in various literary forms, which is critically considered in the classroom. 
Reading and discussion of texts on literary criticism. Analysis of typical speei- 
mens of established literature. From the above three sources, conclusions regard- 
ing the elements of literary excellence. Students are expected both to produce cred- 
itable literary writings themselves and to be able to analyze accurately the qual- 
ities of literary specimens placed before them. 


106. Elizabethan Literature. (4) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. Adm. 202 


The poetry, prose, and drama of the age of Elizabeth, studied against the 
background of the time; the development and culmination of the drama; Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries. 


107. Intensive Studies in American Literature. (2144) Mr. Payne 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 209 


Careful study of a few authors, selected to some extent with referenee to the 
particular needs of the class. Problems in biography, style, texts and editions, 
critical estimates, relations and influences. Lectures. Much library reading, in 
literature and in criticism. Papers and special topies are prepared by students, 
and presented and discussed in class. The course is intended for advaneed stu- 
dents; English 5 or its equivalent, and a good background in British literature 
are prerequisites. 


S108A. Shakespeare. (5) First term, Mr. Wauchope; second 
term, Mr. Janney 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00. Adm. 208 


A survey of the plays which are most suitable for school use, informal run- 
ning comment on the human and literary values apparent in the dramas selected; 
a study of Shakespeare, the man of the Elizabethan stage. 
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111. Early Nineteenth Century Poets. (2%) Mr. Janney 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 11:00. Adm. 208 


Special emphasis is laid on the poetry of Byron, Shelley, and Keats; consid- 
eration of the relations of English poetry to the French Revolution, to the inti- 
mate presentation and interpretation of nature, and to the revival of interest in 
medieval life and literature; study of the development of the social and religious 
attitudes which later constitute the background of the Victorian era. 


113. The Modern English Novel. (2%) Mr. Vincent 
Summer quarter, daily, first term, 9:00. Adm. 209 


The course will begin with a study of Thomas Hardy, both as a novelist and 
as a writer of short stories, and will take up in succession George Gissing, Barrie, 
Kipling, Zangwill, Quiller-Couch, Phillpotts, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, H. G. 
Wells, J. C. Snaith, Archibald Marshall, Merrick, Hutchinson, and Walpole. A 
study will also be made of certain stories by Henry James in which American 
and English characters are contrasted. 


114. Browning. (2%) Mr. Frierson 


Summer quarter, daily, first term, 2:00. Adm. 201 


A study of the poet, with daily readings of his best lyric and dramatic work, 
in order to show his individual quality and significant position in nineteenth 
century English verse. 


119. Contemporary Poetry. (4) Myr. Roller 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. Adm. 205 


A study in the poetry of our time, beginning in England with Kipling and the 
Celtic Renaissance, in America with Riley, Field and Aldrich, and continuing to 
the present. Emphasis is placed on the poetry suitable for use in the school. 


120. The Modern Drama. (5) First term, Mr. Wauchope; Second 
term, Mr. Roller 


Summer quarter, daily, 10:00. Adm. 208 


An intensive study of the drama, beginning with Ibsen and continuing to the 
present. Special emphasis is placed upon subject-matter: the emancipation of 
woman, the struggle between the conservative and radical types, democracy, and 
other forms of industrial and social life. : 


121. Wordsworth. (2%) Mr. Janney 
Summer. quarter, second term, daily, 8:00. Adm. 208 
A study of the poetry of Wordsworth; his place in criticism since 1879. 


150. Intensive Studies in Modern Fiction. (2%) Mr. Payne 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 9:00. Adm. 209 


The careful study of a few authors, who are selected to some extent with 
reference to the particular needs of the class. Problems in biography, subject- 
matter, style, relations, and influences. Much library reading, in literature and 
in criticism. Papers and special topics. A good background in English and 
Ameriean literature is prerequisite. 


S153A. Old English Language and Literature. (2%) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 3:00. Adm. 204 


The elements of Anglo-Saxon and a rapid survey, in the original language 
or in translation, of the literature before the Norman Conquest which has come 
down to us. Effort is constantly made to show the relations existing between 
this old-time state of English and the language and literature of the present day. 


S$153B. Chaucer. (2%) Mr. Stewart 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 3:00. Adm. 204 


A rapid survey of all Chaucer’s writings. Especial attention to the Canter- 
bury Tales; emphasis on the literary and social, rather than the linguistic, aspects. 
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S154A. Lyric Poetry. (2%) Mr. McBryde and Mr. Janney 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 209 


Development of lyric poetry in English literature; poetics as applied especially 
to the lyric; principles of criticism and a special study of the lyrics usually taught 
in high schools. 


S154B. Epic Poetry. (2%) Mr. Mims 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 209 


A brief consideration of the development of epic poetry and of the great 
epics of the world’s literature, and an intensive study of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


157. Tennyson. (2%) Mr. Frierson 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00. Adm. 201 


An intensive study of Tennyson, showing his relation to the romantic, philo- 
sophic, religious, idyllic, and national tendencies of the nineteenth century. 


161. The Development of the Modern English Novel (1875-1925). 
(5) Mr. Frierson 


Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. Adm. 202 


An advanced course for teachers who already know a good deal about 
English and American fiction. 

This course shows the breaking down of the Victorian restrictions placed 
upon the novel. Attention given to the influence of the French naturalists— 
Flaubert, Zola, and Maupassant—on English writers. A study in development, 
but one designed chiefly to stimulate interest in the work of such novelists as 
George Moore, Henry James, George Gissing, Arthur Morrison, Richard Whiteing, 
Arnold Bennett, Somerset Maugham, H. G. Wells, Compton Mackenzie, J. 
Beresford, John Galsworthy, W. L. George, Oliver Onions, D. H. Lawrence, E. M. 
Foster, and Aldous Huxley. 


171A. The Teaching of Literature in the Junior High School. (4) 
Mr. Roller 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. Adm. 205 


The aims, materials and methods for presenting literature of various sorts; 
special reference to the seventh, eighth and ninth grades—the junior high school 
period; the study of literature as a pleasurable social activity; mythology and folk 
lore; the Bible as a background for literature and culture; teaching how to read 
newspapers and magazines, reference books, literary classics, and current fiction, 
essay, and poetry; the development of critical ability; group memorizing; how 
literature functions in life. Extended classroom demonstrations are given of the 
methods of teaching suggested. Much library reading in the education periodicals 
is expected of all students. 


171B. The Teaching of Literature in the Senior High School and 
Junior College. (4) Mr. Pendleton 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. Adm. 205 


The problems involved in instructing older students. Approaches are sug- 
gested to various types of literature. The principles underlying literary study 
and appreciation by high school pupils and by adults are considered carefully. 
The course includes a rapid but very intensive study of the history, periods, and 
social backgrounds of English literature. Students who are without a good 
knowledge of English history and literature had better elect English 4 before 
taking this course. Various plans of organization for the “survey” course in 
literature. The stimulation and control of reading done outside the class. The 
-classics commonly taught in high school and junior college are noticed from 
various points of view, but none is intensively studied. All the leading textbooks 
are examined—histories of literature (English and American), anthologies, and 
notable school editions of separate classics. Much library reading in the educa- 
tion periodicals is expected of all students. 


171C. Teaching the Major Classics. (4) Mr. Pendleton 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 10:00. Adm. 205 


Intended for graduate students; advanced undergraduates may be admitted. 
A highly specific study of about twelve literary masterpieces—selected at the 
first meeting of the class—which are commonly taught in senior high school and 
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junior college. The emphasis is on materials and methods useful in teaching. 
Familiarity with the classics is assumed as the starting point; enjoyment and 
appreciation by the students in the course is expected and, as far as possible, 
developed, but not considered the main undertaking. For each classic are brought 
together all the available school editions; the scholarly authoritative editions; im- 
portant critical and interpretative notes and essays; biographical, historical, and 
literary background materials; the peaagogical literature; notable musical set- 
tings; graphophone records of presentation through reading or song; and maps, 
diagrams, pictures, and other visual aids to instruction. 


172. The Teaching of Composition in the High School and Junior 
College. (4) Mr. Pendleton 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. Adm. 205 


The problems of formal correctness and of rhetorical structure. Topics: 
Aims; the elimination of unessential objectives and procedures; attitudes toward 
changes now occurring in our living language; speech composition; written com- 
position; the teaching load, in composition; the principles and technique of 
instruction underlying the development in students of abilities in the use of 
language to convey ideas; the technique of structural organization; the use of 
literary models; theme correction; theme filing; the use and abuse of themes as a 
means of instruction; extending habits of employing good English outside the 
English elass. Much library reading in the education periodicals is expected of 
all students. 


371. Seminar in English. (2) Mr. Pendleton 
Every quarter, Tu., 4:00-6:00. Adm. 203 


Attendance in seminar during three quarters is required of students selecting 
English as a major for the Master’s degree, and of all other graduate students 
majoring in English, during their first three quarters in residence. More than one 
quarter’s work is recorded as 871A, $71B, and 3871C. 


Attention is called to the following course in the Department of 
Modern Languages: 


Modern Languages 192A. Materials and Methods in Medern Lii- 
erary History. (4) Mr. Roehm 


For the description of this course, see Department of Modern Languages. 
This course and English 191A ate recommended to those who expect shortly 
to become candidates for the Master’s degree in English. It may be counted 
toward a major or minor in either English or Modern Language. 


FINE ARTS 


1. General Art (5) Mr. Wood 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. I. A. 101 
Beginning section, second term, daily, 9:00-11:00. I. A. 101 


Fee for materials, $2 : 


aoe art course embracing work in the fundamental! principles of drawing and 
design. 

Topics: Principles of design; simple design problems; lettering; principles of 
perspective; object drawing; pencil technique; pose drawing; interpretative plant 
drawing; conventionalization of plant form; color usage; decorative landscape; 
elements of art appreciation. 


2. Drawing and Desigh: (5) Mr. Wood 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. I. A. 100 


Fee for materials, $5 


Prerequisites: Fine Arts 1; prerequisite or parallel, Fine Arts 11. Fine Arts 
38 advised. 

Topics: Light and shade; charcoal drawing; cast; still-life; pictorial and 
decorative pen and ink rendering; decorative composition in tempera; print pro- 
cesses; linoleum block printing. 
see Drawing and design in other schools not accepted as being equivalent for Fine 

rts 2. 
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S11. Color Study. (2) Mr. Dutch 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 101 


Fee for materials, $1 


A brief course in the study and appreciation of color. 
Topics : Color misunderstanding; color qualities; notation; mixtures; balance; 
harmonies. Lectures, readings, discussions, and experiments. 


20. General Art Appreciation. (4) Mr. Dutch 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 100 
Fee, $1 


A beginning course in the appreciation of outstanding masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, seulpture, and painting. 

Topics: The qualities common to all forms of art; the artist; the means of 
expression in architecture, sculpture, and painting; the technique of the architect, 
the sculptor, the painter; survey of art embracing preclassical, classical, early 
Christian, middle ages, Renaissance, and modern art. 


*31A. Drawing for Grades One to Three. (2) 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th.; Sec. I, 10:00; Sec. 
II, 11:00. I. A. 101. Miss Mecoy; repeated second term, M., 
Ua Li PcG nn De A- LO). MisstMartin 


Fee for materials, $2 


Designed for grade teachers who wish to become more efficient in the teach- 
ing of drawing in these grades. 

Topics: Flower and plant drawing; fruits; trees; animals and birds; action 
figures; illustration; object drawing; projects; modeling, paper dolls; design; 
color; lettering; booklet making; construction problems; picture study. 


*31B. Drawing for Grades Four to Six. (2) 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 101. 
Miss Mecoy; repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. 
I. A. 101. Miss Martin 


Fee for materials, $2 


Designed for grade teachers who wish to become more efficient in the teach- 
ing of drawing in these grades. 

Topics: Nature drawing; trees and landscapes; illustration; object drawing; 
design principles; applied design; costume design; color study; lettering; poste* 
making; bookbinding; construction drawing; projects; picture study. 


32. Blackboard Drawing. (2) Miss Sobotka 
Spring quarter, M., Tu., Th., 9:00. I. A. 300 


Fee for materials, $1 


A course designed to develop skill in the effective use of the blackboard in 
connection with classroom teaching. 

Topies: Lettering; figures in action; animals and birds; fruits, flowers, and 
trees; landscapes; constructed objects. 


S32. Blackboard Drawing. (1) 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th.; Sec. I, 9:00; Sec. 
II, 10:00. I. A. 300. Mr. Wood; repeated second term, M., 
Tu., W., Th.; Sec. I, 9:00; Sec. II, 10:00. I. A. 800. Miss 
Martin 
Fee for materials, $1 
A briefer treatment of Fine Arts 382. 


60A. Brief Course in Home Decoration. (2) Miss Sobotka 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 100; 
repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. I. A. 100 


Fee, $1 


A general consideration of the principles of design and color in relation to the 
selection and arrangement of wall and floor coverings, furniture, and appoint- 
ments. 
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60B. Brief Course in Costume Design. (2) Miss Sobotka 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. I. A. 100; 
repeated second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9 200. TA 200 


Fee, $1 


A general consideration of the principles of design and color in relation to the 
selection of garments and their accessories. 


120B.° Art Appreciation: Architecture and Sculpture. (5) Mr. 
Dutch 


Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. I. A. 100 


Fee for materials, $3 


A continuation of Fine Arts 120A. A survey of prehistoric, classical, Chris- 
tian, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and modern architecture and sculpture; 
the elements of architecture; architectural character and construction; geographi- 
cal, historical, and religious influences; development of sculpture. 


124B. Art Education for Intermediate Grades. (5) Miss Sobotka 


Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. I. A. 101 


Fee for materials, $3 


Topics: Aim and scope of art education; survey of work; interest and stand- 
ards of attainment; technical practice in representation, construction, design, and 
color; art appreciation; lesson plans and lesson presentation. 


130. The Teaching and Supervision of Art. (5) Mr. Dutch 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. I. A. 100 


Open to supervisors and teachers of art in public schools, normal schools, 
and colleges, and to students qualified for such positions. 

Topics: History of art education; aims and ideals of art education; subject- 
matter of the arts; relation of art instruction to the home, the community, and 
industry; methods of teaching art; methods of testing results and grading work, 
and standards of attainment; planning art courses for town and city systems, for 
normal schools, and for colleges; methods of supervision in towns and cities; 
exhibitions; organization and equipment of art departments; professional study. 


330A. Seminar in Art Education. (2) Mr. Dutch and Miss So- 
botka 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate students interested in special problems in art education. 
More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 330B, 3380C, ete. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Industrial Arts 10A. Woodworking 
Industrial Arts 45A. Elementary Printing 
Industrial Arts 55A. Mechanical Drawing 


GEOGRAPHY 


*40. Geography of the Lands. (5) Mr. Switzer 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. I. A. 201 


A course of practical value to teachers of geography, agriculture, history, 
literature, and allied subjects. It is a systematic study of land forms, their 
changes, and their influences on man. Throughout the course methods and means 
of adapting the content for use in the high schools and the elementary schools 
are discussed. Some consideration is also given to methods of conducting field 
trips. 

Topics: Materials of the earth; forces and processes changing the surface of 
the land; soils, their classification and origin; history of the earth briefly consid- 
ered; major physiographic features of the United States, their origin and in- 
fluence on man. One hour per week will be devoted to laboratory work and field 
work; laboratory hours arranged with the instructor. Students must reserve 
Saturday forenoon for field trips. 
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*50. Climate and Man. (4) Mr. Parkins 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00. I. A. 202 


A course of general cultural value but especially designed as a practical 
course for teachers. It is a study of systematic geography based upon the 
climatic regions of North America as type regions. ‘The material is organized 
with special consideration of the needs of teachers of elementary geography and 
geography teachers in teacher-training institutions. 

Topics: Weather and weather observations; elements of climate; climatic 
regions of the world; climatic plant geography; economic plant geography; world 
distribution of population; occupations in relation to climate and density of popu- 
lation; essentials in the geography of the continent and some of the leading 
countries of the world. 


60. Economic Geography: United States. (5) Mr. Cox 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. I. A. 202 


A study of geographic factors involved in the production, movement, and 
consumption of the chief commercial products of the United States. There will 
be much practice in the securing of the graphic presentation of geographic data. 
Current commercial questions of a geographic nature will be discussed. Library 
and class work will be supplemented by a geographic study of a few of the lead- 
ing industries of Nashville, such as are to be found in most of the civilized coun- 
tries of the world. The course is thus a demonstration of the value of using local 
industries and local home geography as a basis for interpreting geography of 
distant regions. The problems of the teacher in providing illustrative material and 
in conducting field courses are fully discussed. 

Topics: Food resources; cereals, animals, ‘vegetables, fruits; fundamentals 
of manufacturing; basic minerals; power; woodworking industries and paper; tex- 
tile industries; leather and rubber; chemicals; mineral industries. Students must 
reserve Saturday forenoon for field trips. 


65. Economic Geography: Foreign Nations. (4) Mr. Cox 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00. I. A. 202 


The basis of study in this course is the region. It deals with the industrial 
and commercial activities of the leading nations, as influenced by geographical 
conditions. Current international commercial problems will be discussed. There 
will be much practice in the securing and using of geographic data. The problem 
method of teaching is used throughout the course. . 


70. Geography for the Elementary Grades. (4) Miss Foust 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. I. A. 201 


Prerequisite: Geography 60. 

There will be a brief consideration of the geography content of the better 
known courses of study for the early elementary grades, but the emphasis will 
be on the geography topics usually presented in these grades. 

Topics: Life of typical primitive people in response to their environment; 
primitive industries and their development; occupations of modern man; the life 
of men in modern society; weather and weather influences; seasonal changes 
effecting plant and animal life and the phases of physiography that may be pre- 
sented to elementary children. An acquaintance will be made with the literature . 
of this field. Observation in the Peabody Demonstration School. 


115. Geography of North America. (4) Mr. Cox 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. I. A. 202 


Prerequisites: Geography 40 and 50 or equivalents. 

Topics: A study of the natural and geographic regions of the continent; 
physiographic, climatic, industrial, and the reaction of man to the geographic 
environment in each region. Only English America will be studied. The geo- 
graphic material presented is largely organized as projects, problems, and type 
studies. Students are thus taught in a practical way the various methods of or- 
ganization that are in common usage in the better elementary schools of the 
country. 


117. Geography of Europe. (4) Mr. Switzer 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 3:00. I. A. 201 


Prerequisites: Geography 40 or 50 or equivalents. Teachers are provided for 
as in the regional geography course on North America. 

A study of the infiuence of surface features, coastal configuration, mineral re- 
sources, soils, climate, and plant life on the economic, commercial, and historic 
development of the leading nations. 
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130. Geography of World Problems. (4) Mr. Parkins 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 12:00. I. A. 202 


Prerequisites: Geography 50 and 60 or equivalents. A study of the geo- 
graphic, economic, and historical factors affecting current international problems. 
he course is of cultural value to all mature students but of especial interest 
to the teacher of elementary and high school pupils, in that it furnishes usable 
material in the teaching of world geography. It is also invaluable in American- 
ization work in the teaching of world citizenship. ' Teachers are not only given 
an interest in world affairs but are put in touch with the great store of material 
dealing with world affairs. The problem method of organization of big topics is 
the chief one employed in the presentation of the material. 

Topics: Geography and the evolution of nations; the expansion of Europe; 
European influence in world affairs; the British Empire and its many problems— 
India, Egypt, Ireland, South Africa; geography and problems of the major nations 
of continental Europe; conflicting interests in the Mediterranean and the Near 
edt Russia, past and present; Europe in Africa; international problems of the 

ar Kast. 


140. Conservation of Natural Resources. (4) Mr. Switzer 


Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00. I. A. 201 


Prerequisite: Geography 60. 

A course of practical value to all citizens and particularly to teachers cf fu- 
ture citizens. Illustrative material and examples throughout the course are 
drawn from local sources. The value of conservation teaching in the public 
schools and the problem of source material and the adaptation of source material 
to use in elementary school instruction are given consideration. 

Topics: History of the conservation movement; the need of conservation; the 
public domain and its disposal; classification of the lands and their utilization; 
soil and soil conservation; irrigation; swamp reclamation; conservation of forests; 
water power; minerals; problems of inland waterways; the future population of 
the United States. 


*150. Influence of Geography on American History. (4) Miss Foust 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. I. A. 201 


Prerequisites: Geography 40 and 60. 

A study of the geographic conditions which have influenced the course of 
American history. It therefore teaches ways and means of correlating geography 
and history and other social sciences and will prove of value to elementary teach- 
ers in working out big topics in American geography. It also furnishes material 
for teachers in Americanization work and the teaching of citizenship. Methods 
of instruction and organization of material as fitting the needs of the teachers 
are considered. 

Topics: The European background of early American history; expansion of 
the American people; American expansion in the Pacific; American expansion in 
the Gulf and Caribbean; the problem of our waterways; America as a sea power; 
geographic influences in the war between the states; immigration; geographic 
influences in the growth of cities; geography and American destiny. 


190. Material and Methods in Geography Teaching. (4) Mr. 
Parkins i Oe 


Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 8:00. I. A. 202 


Open only to students who have had at least one year of college work in 
geography. 

Topics: The field of geography and criteria for selecting subject matter; 
brief history of subject matter and methods of instruction in geography; prin- 
ciples of problem and project teaching. Most of the time will be devoted to the 
preparation and presentation of problems and projects suitable for intermediate 
and junior high school grades. There will be observation work in the Peabody 
Demonstration School. 


300A. Seminar in Geography. (2) Mr. Parkins 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged I. A. 202 


Prerequisite: 16 hours in geography. 

This course is intended for graduate students of any department interested in 
special problems in the field of geography. All graduate students majoring in the 
Department of Geography are required to register for this course for at least 
three quarters. More than one quarter of work will be recorded as 800B, 800C, ete. 
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Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Biology 10. Field Botany and Plant Ecology 

Biology 25. Nature Study for the Primary Grades 

Economics 105 and 108. Economic History of the United States 
Fine Arts 124A. Art Education for Early Elementary Grades 
Fine Arts 124B. Art Education for Intermediate Grades 
Industrial Arts 50. Map Drawing 


HEALTH 


41. Personal Hygiene. (4) Dr. Roudebush 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., Tu., Th., F., 2:00. H. E. 4; Sec. II, 
be Co. es Thee. +3: 00r«Heh ed 


This course consists of lectures and recitations on the care of the human body, 
with a brief review of physiology. Those agents injurious to various physiologi- 
cal systems, as well as those affecting the body as a whole, will be studied. Pre- 
disposing causes of disease, the modes by which disease is transmitted, and the 
disease-resisting mechanisms of the body will be studied, together with general 
and specific methods of preparation. Students are advised to select Health 152 
and 153. Registration in this course limited to 50 in each section. 


44. School Hygiene. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
Spring quarter, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. P. 102 


Open to all regular and special students. 

Topics: The field of hygiene, what in general is the field of school hygiene; 
the selection of a school lot; play and playgrounds; planning a schoolhouse; light- 
ing, heating, ventilating, and cleaning a schoolroom; desks and furniture; toilets 
and lavatories; the care of the eyes and teeth of school children; fatigue and 
hygiene of instruction; the work and qualifications of a janitor; disinfection and 
sweeping; many other topics of practical importance to healthful schools. 


S44. School Hygiene. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., F., 10:00. P. 102 


A briefer course covering the same topics as Health 44. 


46. Health Conservation. (2) Miss Roberts 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. S. R. 402 


This course is designed to assist home demonstration agents, teachers, and 
other public workers to become community leaders in the matter of health con- 
servation. 

Topics for Discussion: Causes and transmission of diseases; bacteria and 
their relation to health and disease; symptoms of disease; consideration of preva- 
lent diseases; discussion of community health problems. 


49. Health and Food. (2) Miss Smith 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. H. E. 207 
Fee, $0.75 


This course is primarily intended to aid men and women in the intelligent 
choice of their own diet for the maintenance of health and efficiency. Not open 
to Home Economics students. 

Topics: The body as a machine; food as building and regulating material and 
as fuel; the quantitative basis in the selection of food for normal adults and 
school children; practical work in planning meals to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual members of the class; very brief survey of the place of nutrition as a part 
of the school health program and the relationship of school officials and class- 
room teachers to this program. This is an elementary course, and may not be 
taken following any other nutrition course. 


142A. School Building Service. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., F., 8:00. P. 101 


Planning school buildings. 


143. Methods and Materials of Health Teaching. (4) Miss Rood 
Falliquarter; Mz: Tu... W.,; To., 100, 9Da Se § 


Sie OUArLer Dee len Weer Lie 11-00. o UeL Sen 


Topics: The work of the United States Public Health Service, state boards of 
health, county boards of health, and all other public and private agencies devoted 
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to the care and preservation of the health of the people; methods of health teach- 
ing in schools; preparing charts and such teaching helps needed in public and com- 
munity health teaching. 


S143. Methods and Materials of Health Teaching. (2) Miss Rood 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. D. 5S. 8 
A brief course comparable to Health 148. 


144. Health Inspection in Schools. (4) Mr. Dresslar 
Fall quarter, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. P. 102 


Topies: The organization of health inspection work in schools; the work of 
the school physician; the school nurse and her work; clinics and follow-up work; 
similar work in other countries; nutrition of school children, school lunches, and 
all other legitimate means of correcting and preventing defective development of 
school children. 


S144. Health Inspection in Schools. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. P. 102 


A briefer course comparable to Health 144. 


146. Matter and Methods of Teaching Sex Hygiene. (2) Mr. 
Dresslar 


Spring quarter, Tu., Th., 11:00. P. 101 


Open to men only. ; 

Topies: The need of teaching sex hygiene; normal sex consciousness; the sex 
instinct as a natural and necessary fact; adaptation to age of children and sex of 
children; incidental vs. direct teaching; sex education an important factor in gen- 
eral education; an outline course in sex education correlated with biology, physi- 
ology, hygiene, psychology, literature, eugenics, etc.; venereal diseases and their 
dangers. : 


S146. Matter and Methods of Teaching Sex Hygiene. (2) Mr. 
Dresslar 


Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., F., 9:00. P. 102 


A briefer course comparable to Health 146. 


$151. Community Hygiene and Sanitation. (2) Mr. Dresslar 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., F., 10:00. P. 102 


Topics: Town and city water supply; disposal of sewage; milk supply; mar- 
kets; sanitary measures against flies; prevention and management of epidemics; 
preventative measures against malaria, smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 
other contagious and infectious diseases; the work of the various types of public 
and voluntary health agencies, such-as county boards of health, state boards, and 
the United States Public Health Service. 


152. General Physiology. (4) Dr. Bowie 


Summer and Spring quarters, daily, 9:00. H. E. 4 


Laboratory fee, $5 


Prerequisites: Biology or Chemistry—preferably both. 

This course consists of lectures, demonstrations, recitations, and laboratory 
work, dealing with the physiology of muscle, perypheral nerve, circulation, respi- 
ration, digestion, absorption, and excretion, glands, of internal secretion. 

Students who are majoring in Home Economics, Health, or Physical Educa- 
tion are advised to take this course rather than Health 41. Students who have 
had Health 41 will receive only partial credit for this course. 

Given only in connection with Health 153. 


153. General Physiology and Hygiene. (4) Dr. Bowie 


Summer and spring quarters, daily, 10:00. H. EH. 4 


Required as parallel to Health 152. 

Topics: The changes from the normal that occur in acute infectious diseases, 
in malnutrition, and in deficiency and degenerative disease; personal and com- 
munity cont~9l of disease by means of early diagnosis and isolation; graphic 
charts of heaith statistics. 
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160. Infant Care and Feeding. (4) 


Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00. H. E. 4. Dr. Bowie 
and Dr. Roudebush 


Laboratory fee, $4 


A course for mothers, social workers, and teachers, dealing with the practical 
care of an infant from birth to one year of age. 

Topics: Bathing and care of the newborn ; clothing; types of feeding, with 
relative merit of each; methods of preparing artificial Seeaiey s causes and pre- 
vention of infant mortality. 


344. Seminar in Health Problems. (2) Mr. Dresslar 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


A seminar course for the study of special problems in hygiene and sanitation. 
A strictly graduate course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


5. American History to 1828. (5) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00. P. 104 


A survey of our political, social, and economic history to 1828. 

Topics: European beginnings in America; the settlement of America; the 
struggle for supremacy in America; the development of the British imperial idea 
and the causes of the American Revolution; the Revolutionary war; the period 
of the confederation and the framing and adoption of the constitution; the be- 
ginning of our foreign relations; the development and significance of Jeffer- 
-sonian Democracy; the war of 1812 and the growth of nationalism; the westward 
movement. 


6. American History Since 1829. (5) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 104 


A survey of our political, social, and economic history since 1829. 

Topics: The influence of the West and the rise of Jacksonian democracy; 
expansion and conflict; the political parties and their issues; the struggle for 
Southern independence; reconstruction and the new South; the great economic 
changes and their significance; the revolution in transportation and the commu- 
nication; the struggle for social progress; the labor movement; the United States 
as a world power; our colonial policy; the United States and the world war; 
economic and political readjustments since the war. 


11. Ancient Civilization. (2) Mr. Abernathy 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. Adm. 202 


A course designed to lead to an appreciation of the influences of Greek and 
Roman culture in later civilization. 


13. Medieval Civilization. (2) Mr. Abernathy 
Summer quarter, second term, M., T., W., Th., 9:00. Adm. 202 


Similar in plan and purpose to the course in Ancient Civilization. Designed 
to show the continuing influences of Greece and Rome; the origin of modern 
states; the organization of the Christian church, with its attendant institutions; 
the rise of Mohammedanism; the development of the universities; science and 
learning. 


16. Modern Europe, 1815-1925. (5) Mr. Abernathy 
Summer quarter, daily, 10:00. Adm. 209 


The reaction following the French revolutionary movements; the industrial 
revolution; the rise of the middle class; the development of constitutional govern- 
ment; the problems of backward states and minority races; the new colonial rival- 
ries; the partition of Asia and Africa; the Great War and its aftermath. Text: 
Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe, Vol. II. 


105. History of the South to 1860. (4) Mr. Sanders 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. D. S. 213 


Topics : The rise of political institutions of the South; the social and eco- 
nomic conditions; the struggle between the tide water region and the up country; 
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the rise of the cotton states; expansion into the Southwest; the ascendancy of 
the lower South; the condition of religion and education; transportation; the role 
of the South in national affairs; the sectional alliances. 


109. The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. (4) Mr. 
Wirth 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00. Adm. 2038 


Prerequisite: 15 hours in history or experience as a history teacher. 

Topics: The aims and objectives of high school history; the relation of his- 
tory to the social studies; the form of the history recitation; teaching pupils how 
to study history; tests and scales for measuring results; the organization of his- 
tory for teaching purposes; the use of collateral reading; the teaching of current 
events; dates and important events to know; personages to know and identify; 
maps to make; the selection and use of textbooks and library books. 


110. Principles of International Law. (4) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D. S. 108 


Prerequisite: A course in Political Science or its equivalent. 

The historical background of International Law; its nature, development and 
sources; membership in the Family of Nations; questions and principles relating 
to recognition of states, intervention, belligerency, neutrality, extradition; treaties; 
their making and enforcement; rights and immunities of diplomatic agents; prob- 
lems of nationality and territorial jurisdiction; international procedure for the pro- 
tection of rights. 


113. International Pelitics im the Far East. (4) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 10:00. D. S. 108 


Prerequisite: A course in European History. 

Historical baekground and acquaintance with the political and international 
problems of the Far East, particularly China. Special emphasis will be placed 
upon the position, interests, and policies of the United States in the Far Hast. 


115. The Renaissance and the Reformation. (2%) Mr. Abernathy 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 202 


The revival of art, science, and learning; the new states and the age of dis- 
covery; conditions preceding the Protestant revolt; the Lutheran and related 
movements; the results of the Protestant Revolution; the Catholic Reformation. 
Text: Holme, Renaissance and Reformation. 


116. The Old Regime, The French Revolution, and Napoleon. 
(2%) Mr. Abernathy 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 12:00. Adm. 202 


The Old Regime, the work of the benevolent despots; the breakdown of the 
French monarchy; the French Revolution; the attitude of Europe; the reign of 
terror and the end of the monarchy; the military dictatorship; the revolution 
spreads through Europe; the empire under Napoleon. Text: Bourne, The Revo- 
lutionary Period. 


121. The Federal Government of the United States. (2) Mr. 
Maytin 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. D. 5S. 108 


Prerequisite: A course in American History. 

Analysis of the structure and the actual workings of the Government of the 
United States. Special emphasis will be placed upon the effects which the eco- 
nomie and social changes had upon our governmental system. 


122. American Political Parties. (2) Mr. Maytin 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. D. 8S. 108 


History of present-day national parties; party platforms; third parties; nomi- 
nating methods; campaigns and elections; party machinery; election laws; spoils 
system and civil service reform; remedies for evils of present-day political 
methods. 


134. Colonial History of the United States. (4) Mr. Sanders 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D. 5S. 213 


Important problems are selected and studied in detail. Some of the following 
are selected: The colonial policy of England, France, and Spain; the govern- 
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ment of the English colonies; economic conditions in the colonies; religion and 
education in the colonies; the American attitude toward British control; state 
constitution making; the problems of the critical period; the constitutional con- 
vention; the background of American federalism. 


136. Problems of Recent American History. (4) Mr. Staples 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. P. 3a 


Topics: The evolution of ‘‘Big Business’; the railroad consolidation and re- 
cent attempts at the solution of the problem; money and the federal reserve 
system; the organization of labor; social and economic legislation; political cor- 
ruption and attempts at reform; the interstate commerce commission and its work; 
the new problems since the war. 


180. The Teaching of History in Teachers Colleges. (4) Mr. Wirth 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. Adm. 205 


Topics: The aims and objectives of nittics teaching; the principles of grad- 
ing history; an examination of recent experiments in social science curricula; the 
organization and content of history courses in teachers colleges; the content of 
the history methods courses. 


190. Historical Method and Bibliography. (4) Mr. Sanders 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. D. S. 213 


Open to seniors and graduate students who have had good general training in 
history and are planning to teach history. Some work is given in methodology, 
historiography, and bibliography. A study is made of the nature and use of 
historical materials and of the principles of historical criticism. Use is made of 
source problems and simple practical exercises in research with intensive work in 
a few topics preparatory to later writing of theses and historical articles. 


234. Research in Southern History. (4) Mr. Wirth 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. Adm. 204 


The purpose of this course is to afford training in research for those seeking 
advanced degrees. A study is made of the nature and use of historical materials. 
The study of American History bibliography with reference to source material 
for southern history. The principles of historical criticism are applied in the 
intensive study of phases of southern history. 


306. Seminar in History and Political Science. (2) Mr. Wirth 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 

A seminar course for advanced students in American history. Consult in- 
structors before registering for this course. 

Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Geography 130. Geography of World Problems 
Geography 150. Influence of Geography on American History 
History 110. Principles of International Law. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
HOME ADMINISTRATION 


35. Housework. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 6 
Laboratory fee, $3 


This course deals with housework, as an art and a science. 

Underlying principles are stressed through lecture, recitation and laboratory 
with a view to developing skill and appreciation. 

Topics: Sanitation, ventilation, nature and action of cleaning agents; care of 
walls, floors, woodwork, windows, rugs, furniture, etc; operation and care of 
heating, plumbing, and lighting apparatus; removal of stains; laundering, dry 
cleaning and dyeing; labor-saving equipment; system in work. 


148. History of the Family. (4) Mrs. Love 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 207 


A study of the evolution of the family from primitive to modern times. 
Topics: Early family group; patriarchal type as it existed among the He- 
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brews, Romans, and Greeks; infiuence of Christianity on the family life; eco- 
nomic and social causes which have led to the modern type of family organization 
as it is found in the United States. 


*150. Home Management. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 104 - 


Prerequisites: Fundamental courses in foods and nutrition, clothing and 
house furnishings. 

Topics: The ideals which should control in the adjustment of the home to 
changed social and economic conditions; civic responsibilities of the home; the 
organization and efficient handling of the home industries; household accounts and 
the family budget. No credit will be given for one term of work in this course 
until the course is completed. 


170. House Furnishing. (4) Miss Dickson 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00. H. E. 104 


Suggested Prerequisite: Fine Arts 60A. 
This course deals with the artistic and economic furnishing of the modern 
home. Visits are made to local stores, second-hand shops, and factories. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


41. Institutional Cooking. (2) Miss Carr 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00-1:00 


Prerequisites: 837A and 87B or equivalent. 

Topics: The institutional kitchen and serving rooms, their furnishings and 
equipment; practical work in institutional cooking and serving and in the manage- 
ment of the lunch room. Visits are made to industries of interest to the course. 


85. Administration and Management of School Lunch Rooms and 
Cafeterias in Institutions. (4) Miss Wilson 


Winter quarter, W., F., 2:00; Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 207 


A practical course for Home Economics teachers contemplating the care and 
management of school lunch rooms or cafeterias. 

Topics: Equipment for the lunch room; organization of work; managing help; 
serving of food; keeping and settling accounts. Field trips will be made to in- 
stitutions for the purpose of studying their methods of management. 


S85. Administration and Management of School Lunch Rooms and 
Cafeterias in Institutions. (2) Miss Riddle 


Summer quarter, first term, M., W., 2:00; Tu., Th., 2:00-4:00. 
H.207 


A briefer treatment of the topics in Home Economies 85. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


99. Organization of Home Demonstration Work. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 201 


A study of the growth and development of Home Demonstration work through 
lectures, discussions, and field work: Hach student is required to give one 
demonstration suitable for women’s club work to provide practice in planning and 
carrying out an effective demonstration, and to afford opportunity for class 
criticism. 

Note: Students should confer with instructor before registering for this 
course regarding requirements and prerequisites. 


103. _The Teaching of Foods and Home Management in the Public 
Schools. (4) Miss Stone 


Fall quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 207 


Laboratory fee, $2 


Prerequisites: Psychology 1, Education 14 or 112, Home Economics 387A, 37B 
or their equivalent. 

Topics: The development of foods, cookery and household management in 
the public schools of the United States; discussion of subject matter; methods of 
presentation; courses of study; lesson plans and equipment. Opportunity is 
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given for observation in a typical small-town high school, Peabody Demonstration 
School, and city schools. 


S103. The Teaching of Foods and Home Management in the Public 
Schools. (2) Mrs. Love 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Tu., W., Th., 
B09 300. * Hon. 108 


A briefer treatment of the topics given in Home Economics 103. 


104. Organization and Supervision of Vocational Home Economics. 


(2) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, M., W., 4:00. H. E. 6 


This course is for teachers of Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Topics: Survey of the vocational movement in Home Economics interpretation 
of Smith-Hughes Act; qualifications and requirements of teachers and supervisors 
of vocation Home Economics; classroom management; courses of study; home 
projects and equ*’oument. 


166. The Teaching of Textiles and Clothing in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. (4) Miss Newman 


Winter quarter, M., Tu., Th., 11:00; W., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 102 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 32, 36, 40, and Education 181, or equivalent. 

Topics: Study of content, aims, organization, necessary equipment, and 
methods of presenting clothing problems in elementary and secondary schools; 
planning courses of study; the writing of lesson plans. 


S166. The Teaching of Textiles and Clothing in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. (2) Miss Newman 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
Th.,79:00.° -H. -B.-108 


A briefer treatment of topics given in Home Economics 166. 


190. Organization and Teaching of Home Economics in Normal 


Schools and Colleges. (4) Miss Dickson 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 8:00. H. E. 103 


Prerequisites: Education 10 and 14, Psychology 2, or their equivalent, and at 
least two years of teaching experience. 

Topics: History of the home economics movement; aims, content organiza- 
tion, and method of presenting home economics in normal schools and colleges; 
relationship of subjects in home economics in normal schools and colleges; rela- 
tionship of subjects in the home economics curriculum; relationship between the 
home economics curriculum and the normal school and college curricula; numerous 
lines of endeavor, other than teaching, that are open to the home economics 
graduate. 


300. Seminar in Home Economics. (2) Miss Dickson, Miss Smith, 
Miss Newman, Miss Stone, Miss Wilson 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 
For graduate students interested in advanced problems in home economics. 


FOODS AND COOKING 
4. Food Preservation. (2) Mrs. Love 
Summer quarter, M., W., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 7 
Laboratory fee, $4 


Topics: History of food preservation; relation of micro-organisms to pre- 
served foods; canning of fruits, vegetables and meats in glass and tin; making of 
preserves, jellies, marmalades, and relishes; meat curing and corning; preparation 
and arrangement of exhibits. 


29. Camp Cooking. (2) Miss Riddle 
Summer quarter, M., 4:00; W., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 204 
Laboratory fee, $4.50 


This course is planned for those interested in Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, Camp 
Fire Girls, camp life, and picnics. 
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Topies: Buying and care of food and equipment for camping; the planning 
and preparation of meals in the open; building campfires for cooking, and prepara- 
tion and packing of picnic lunches. Laboratory work will be given in the open. 


37A. Nutrition and Food Preparation. (4) Miss Wilson 


Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00, 11:00-1:00. 
H. EB. 201 and: 20% 


Laboratory fee, $7 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 33 or equivalent. Prerequisite or parallel, 
Chemistry 1A or equivalent. 

This course with 37B constitutes a laboratory course in which a study of the 
selection, care, composition, and preparation of foods is combined and coordinated 
with a study of their nutritive value and digestion. Food ee Fruits, vege- 
tables, fats, milk and milk products, eggs, and beverages. 


37B. Nutrition and Food Preparation. (4) Miss Wilson 


Summer quarter, second term, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00, 11:00-1:00. 
H. E. 201 and 207 


Laboratory fee, $7 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 387A. Prerequisite or parallel, Chemistry 1B 
or equivalent. 

This course is a continuation of 87A. It deals on the nutritive side, with 
metabolism and forms a basis for the planning of balanced meals suited to all 
members of the family. 

Topics: Cereals, quick breads, yeast breads, meats, poultry, fish, and desserts. 


39. Principles of Nutrition. (4) Miss Washington 
Summer quarter, M., 9:00; Tu., W., Th., 9:00-11:00. H. E. 204 
Laboratory fee, $4.50 


Prerequisite or parallel: Chemistry 1A and 1B. 

This is a general course in nutrition intended for students entering with ad- 
vanced standing in cooking who have had no work in nutrition, and for those 
majoring in other departments who desire nutrition without cooking. The work 
in this course duplicates the study of nutrition given in 87A and 37B. 


43. Home Cooking and Serving. (4) Miss Washington 


Summer quarter, first term, Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 
204 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 327A and 87B or equivalent; Chemistry 1A 
and 1B or equivalent. 

Topics: The home kitchen and dining-room—their comfort, convenience, and 
beauty; their furnishings, equipment, and care; meals—planning, adapting to 
conditions, nutritive value, cost; planning and serving of breakfast, lunches, din- 
ners, and teas. Attention is given throughout to efficiency in planning, buying, 
and working, to sanitation, and to the artistic in furnishing, garnishing, and 
serving. 


47. The Economic Buying and Care of Food. (2) Mrs. Love 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 2:00. H. E. 204 


Prerequisites: Economics 1A, Home Economics 37A, 37B, and 41. 

Topics: Markets and market conditions; prices; wholesaling and retailing 
methods; storage and care of supplies. The laboratory work consists in the pur- 
chase and care of meats, poultry, fish, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, and un- 
classified food products in both large and small quantities. 


49. Advanced Cooking. (4) Miss Washington 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 204 
Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: General Chemistry, Home Economics 87A and 87B and 41 or 
43. 

Topics: The evolution of the kitchen, its appliances, and the preparation of 
food from prehistoric man to the present time. A qualitative and quantitative 
study of recipes, complex combinations of food, more elaborate utensils, and a 
greater variety of flavorings, seasonings, and food materials; the comparison of 
dishes of different countries; the artistic garnishing and decoration of dishes. 
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105. ,Advanced Nutrition. (5) Miss Smith 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 9:00; Tu., Th., 9:00-11:00. H. E. 201 


Laboratory fee, $6 


Prerequisites: Biology 1A, 1B; Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C, 121; Home Economics 
387A, 87B or equivalents. 

This is a general course intended primarily for undergraduate students pre- 
paring to teach home economics. Topics: Intensive work in food values; the 
chemistry and physiology of digestion and metabolism in childhood, adult life 
and old age; disturbances of digestion and metabolism in their relationship to diet; 
the planning of typical dietaries for various conditions; the preparation of se- 
lected dietaries and exhibits. 


LA 


110. Experimental Cooking. (4) Miss Wilson 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 201 


Laboratory fee, $7 3 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 1A, 1B, 10; Home Economics 837A, 37B, 48, or 41, 
or equivalents. 

Topics: Review of recent work in experimental cooking; the effects of differ- 
ent ingredients and relative proportions of ingredients; the effect of various meth- 
ods of combining materials; the effect of change of temperature; a study of the 
economy of time and motion in combining materials; uses of different types of 
cooking apparatus. Each student is assigned special problems. 


117. Recent Advances in Nutrition. (2) Miss Smith 


Summer quarter, M., W., 8:00. H. E. 207 


Prerequisites: Biology 1A, 1B; Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C. Chemistry 121 and 
Health 52 advised. 

Topics: A review of recent literature dealing with food values and bodily re- 
actions to food; recent investigations and reports of research in the field; legisla- 
tion and changes in manufacturing processes which affect the quality of food; 
the newer conceptions in chemistry in relationship to food. 


202. Research in Food Preparation. (2) Miss Wilson 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 201 


Laboratory fee, $8 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 1A, 1B, 1C, 121; Home Economics 387A, 37B, 49, 
or their equivalents. 

Review recent methods and work in experimental cooking. The laboratory 
work will consist of individual investigation in cooking. Primarily for graduate 
students majoring in foods. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 
202B, 2020, etc. 


215. Research in Nutrition. (5) Miss Smith 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged. H. E. 201 


Fee to cover cost of supplies used 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 105 or equivalent; Physical and Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry. 

The work in this course consists of intensive study of a problem chosen by 
the student with the approval of the instructor. A laboratory or a field problem 
may be chosen. A second or third quarter’s work will be recorded as 215B and 


215C. 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


32. Textiles. (4) Miss Newman 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. H. E. 104 
Laboratory fee, $1 


This course includes the history and development of the textile industry from 
the primitive times to the present day. é : 

Topics: Spinning, weaving, cotton, wool, silk, linen, unusual fibers; charac- 
teristics, uses and costs of standard material; simple tests for identifying fibers. 
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34. Elementary Dressmaking. (4) Miss Gaut 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00-11:00. H. E. 102 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 30, 32, and Fine Arts 1, or their equivalent. 

This course includes a study of simple outer garments of wash materials. 

Topics: How to plan garments suited to the individual; use and income; the 
care of above garments; construction of garments of such materials as gingham, 
percale, poplin, organdy, and voile; adaptation of plain commercial patterns. 


36. Drafting and Pattern Design. (4) Miss Dickson 
Summer quarter, Tu., W., Th., F., 9:00-11:00. H. E. 101 
Laboratory fee, $3 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 30 and 34, and Fine Arts 1. 

The purpose of this course is to give a thorough knowledge of and to de- 
velop skill in the drafting of foundation patterns to different measurements, to 
give experience in testing out these drafts in inexpensive materials, and to 
teach students to design more complicated patterns from these foundation drafts. 
The principal drafts made are: Shirt waist, mannish waist, middy blouse, knickers, 
shirts, and tight-fitting lining. 


*38. Clothing for Children. (4) Miss Gaut 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. H. E. 101 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 30 or 42, and Fine Arts 1, or their equiva- 
lent. 

This course considers clothing for infants and children. 

Topics: Suitability of material; good design; simplicity of finish; ease of 
laundering; construction of typical garments for children up to twelve years of 
age. 


74. Millinery. (2) Miss Baucon 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., T., W. Th., 
4:00-6:00. H. E. 101 


Laboratory fee, $2 


Topics: Making and covering frames of crinoline, buckram, willow, and wire; 
renovating of used materials; remodeling of old frames. 


162. Intermediate Dressmaking and Costume Design. (5) Miss 
Newman 


Summer quarter, daily, 2:00-4:00. H. E. 102 


Laboratory fee, $1 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 82, 34, 36; Fine Arts 1 and 60B. 

This course includes the principles involved in handling wool and silk ma- 
terials. The patterns used for constructive work are adapted from drafted pat- 
terns previously made. Students registering for this course are required to have 
a tight-fitting lining. 

Topics: Padding form to fit the tight-fitting lining; making patterns; con- 
struction of a wool one-piece dress or a silk street or afternoon dress; suitable 
decorative stitches; appropriate accessories. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION 


99. Organization of Home Demonstration Work. (4) Miss Stone 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 4:00-6:00. H. E. 201 


Topics: (a) History a growth of home demonstration work; organization 
of general and specific types of girls’ and women’s .clubs; planning ‘home demon- 
stration projects and club programs; the development of club leaders, and the 
cooperation of various agencies for the promotion of the work. (b) during the 
second term opportunity will be given for observation and field practice. Practice 
in type demonstrations will also be given. 


Students specializing in Home Demonstration work should have 
a full four-year college course, including the following subjects: 


Agriculture 29. Gardening 
Agriculture 70. Farm Poultry 
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Economics 1A and 1B. The Elements of Economics 

Fine Arts 1. General Art 

Fine Arts 60A. Brief Course in Home Decoration 

Health 41. Personal Hygiene 

Health 43. Rural Sanitation 

Health 46. Health Conservation 

Home Economics 32. Textiles 

Home Economics 34. Elementary Dressmaking 

Home Economics 35. Housework 

Home Economics 37A and 37B. Nutrition and Food Preparation 
Home Economics 53. Demonstration Cooking 

Home Economics 99. Organization of Home Demonstration Work 
Home Economics 150. Home Management 

Home Economics 170. House Furnishing 

Industrial Arts 7. Household Mechanics 

Nursing 14. Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick 

Physical Education 47. Community Recreation 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Courses in this group are not open to students majoring in Home 
Economics. 


31. Homemaker’s Course in Cooking and Serving. (4) Miss Wil- 
son 


Spring quarter, Tu., 11:00; W., Th., F., 11:00-1:00. H. E. 204 
Laboratory fee, $7 


This course is planned for the homemaker and for students not specializing 
in home economics. No previous work in home economics is required. On Tues- 
days there will be a discussion of meal planning, balanced diet, food for children 
and food for the sick. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday there will be 
preparation and serving of typical meals, teas, and luncheons. Especial attention 
will be given to economy in materials, time and work, and to the attainment of 
artistic effects by simple means. 


$31. Homemakers Course in Cooking and Sewing. (2) Miss Riddle 


Summer quarter, first term, M., 4:00; Tu., W., Th., 4:00-6:00. 
H. E. 204 


Laboratory fee, $4 


A brief treatment of the topics given in Home Economics 31. 


44. Choice and Care of the Wardrobe. (2) Miss Gaut 
They-Lt: 00.4 Heke 1038 
Winter quarter, Tu., Th., 3:00. H. E. 101. Miss Dickson 


No prerequisites are required, and the course is not open to students major- 
ing in home economics. This course is planned for women who wish to make an 
intelligent study of their individual wardrobes, but who do not wish to learn how 
to sew. 

Topics: The clothing budget; planning the wardrobe, with special emphasis 
on kinds, numbers, and suitability of garments and accessories; purchasing 
habits; a study of individual students, with a view to selecting wearing apparel 
that will emphasize good points and disguise poor points in one’s personal ap- 
pearance; a study of costs and methods of caring for the wardrobe. 
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Health 49. Health and Food. (2) Miss Smith 
For description of this course see Health Department 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 


Biology 1A and B. General Biology 

Biology 106. Bactcriology 

Chemistry 1A, B, and C. General and Organic Chemistry < 

Chemistry 121. Food Chemistry | 

Chemistry 122. Chemistry of Textiles 

Chemistry 125. Physiological Chemistry 

Economics 1. Elements of Economics 

Fine Arts 1. General Art 

Fine Arts 60A. Brief Course in Home Decoration 

Fine Arts 60B. Brief Course in Costume Design 

Geography 60. Economics and Commercial Geography: United 
States 

Health 160. Infant Care and Feeding 

Industrial Arts 50. House Planning and Construction 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS _ 


MANUAL TRAINING 


8. Farm Shop Work. (5) Mr. Hutchinson 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-11:00. I. A. 4 
Fee, $3 


Prerequisite: One course in shop work of some kind or its equivalent. 

Topics: Iron welding and shaping, sharpening farm tools, woodwork, pipe fit- 
ting, water supply, tin work, soldering cement work, septic tank, electric wiring, 
rope work, belt splicing, harness repairing, paint work, running terraces, leveling, 
adjustment of field machines. 


10A. Woodworking. (4) Mr. Gore 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W.,-Th., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $38 


Courses 10A, 10B, and 10C are designed to prepare teachers of woodworking 
for the seventh and eighth grades and the first year of high school, and to give 
instruction that will enable principals and superintendents to supervise such work. 

Topics: Care and use of the hand woodworking tools, and construction . of 
articles appropriate to the first-year manual training work. Especial attention 
is given to demonstration and to methods of instruction. : 


10B. Woodworking. (4) Mr. Gore 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., T., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $3 


Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 10A or its equivalent. An application of the 
principles already learned on projects useful in the home or school. 

Topics: Joinery; a study of wood and tree growth; identification of common 
woods; lumbering and milling; shop sketching; wood finishing. 


11A. Advanced Woodworking. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. I. A. 103 
Shop fee, $5 


Courses 11A, 11B, and 11C are open only to men with previous experience in 
woodworking. Emphasis is placed on the organization of the school shop for 
practical work in the building of furniture and other projects. 

Topics: Hand tool processes as used in advanced woodworking; installation, 
repair, upkeep, and use of woodworking machines; machine joinery methods; use 
of templets; inlaying and wood carving; finishing; upholstering; and shop methods 
in quantity production. 
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13. Wood-Turning and Pattern Making. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 2:00-4:00. I. A. 103. 
Shop fee, $3 


This course covers the fundamental process of wood turning in connection 
with the work in pattern making. The pattern making covers the fundamental 
principles of draft shrinkage, finish, cores, etc., together with the general prin- 
ciples of molding. 


42. Gas Engines and Auto Mechanics. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00-11:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $3 


A study of gas engine and automobile structure, and experience in overhauling 
and repairing gas engines and automobiles. Opportunity will be provided for 
those wishing to do repairs on their own automobiles. 

Topics: Frames and springs; steering gears and front axles; rear axles 
and brakes; clutches, transmission, and universals; the automobile engine; oiling 
systems, cooling systems, fuel systems. 


43. Gas Engines and Automobile Electricity. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00-11:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $3 


Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 42 or one course in Physics. 

The purpose of this course is to give a thorough working knowledge of the 
applications of electricity in different types of gasoline engines and automobiles. 
The work will include; electricity and magnetism; the storage battery; battery 
ignition systems; low-tension and high-tension magneto ignition; starting and 
lighting systems; the electric generator; installation of electrical equipment; 
repairs; trouble finding. 


45A. Elementary Printing. (5) Mr. Gore 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-11:00. I. A. 104 
Shop fee, $3 


This course includes theory and practice, and is designed for those preparing 
to teach printing in the public schools. It includes practice in typesetting, proof- 
reading, correcting, and distribution of type matter, press work, and a considera- 
tion of the tools and materials used in the print shop. 


45B. Elementary Printing. (5) Mr. Gore 
Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-11:00. I. A. 104 
Shop fee, $3 


A continuation of Industrial Arts 45A, including more advanced problems in 
composition, imposition, and press work. 


50. House Planning and Construction. (4) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. I. A. 102 
Shop fee, $1 


This course is a non-technical course, in which the problems connected with the 
planning and construction of the home are considered from the standpoint of the 
owner. 

Topics: Building site; types of houses; types of floor plans; selection of 
type; general consideration; halls, stairs, living room, dining room, bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, porches, pergolas, conveniences, and special features; con- 
struction materials, foundations, superstructure, lighting, heating, plumbing, 
estimates and contracts. Decoration is considered from the standpoint of struc- 
tural elements and finish rather than of arrangements of the contents of the house, 


180. The Teaching of Manual Arts. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 200 


Prerequisites: At least twelve hours’ credit in practical courses in Manual Arts. 

This course presents the philosophy of teaching manual arts and industrial 
education in terms of psychology, social science, and economics. It includes 
a consideration of the following topics: classification and differentiation of the 
manual arts, instincts and capacities, apperception, interest, individual differences, 
the group system, correlation, formal discipline, types of thinking, teaching 
methods, the lesson, class management, and standards. 
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182. Administration of Industrial Arts. (2) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, second term, M., T., W., Th., 9:00. I. A. 200 


A course planned to meet the needs of superintendents and principals, as well 
as supervisors and teachers of manual arts. 

Topics: Development of manual arts in the schools of the United States; aims 
and objectives of the work in the different school periods; organization of courses 
of study for the different grades; use of textbooks; supplies, equipment; teachers’ 
preparation and qualifications; measurements of results. 


184. Vocational Education. (4) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. I. A. 200 


A comprehensive study of the entire field of vocational education; planned to 
meet the needs of superintendents, principals, vocational teachers, and others 
interested in the subject. It includes a brief survey of our modern industrial 
system and a consideration of the apprenticeship system, corporation schools, 
trade schools, cooperative schools, part-time schools, the movement for national 
aid to vocational education, provisions and interpretation of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, and state vocational legislation. 


185. Vocational Guidance. (2) Mr. Lindsey 
Summer quarter, second term, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. I. A. 105 


Planned to meet the needs of all teachers, especially those of the ‘“‘school- 
leaving” grades, and also others interested in the conservation of our human 
rsources. A study of all the agencies within and without the school for aiding 
in the adjustment between the school life and the occupational life of young people. 

Topics: Brief survey of the development of the vocational guidance move- 
ment in this country; organizations instrumental in its promotion; securing in- 
formation about occupations and children; presentation of occupational information 
to children; the reoriented curriculum; class in occupations; exploratory work; 
studying and testing pupil’s abilities and possibilities; educational guidance; 
counseling; records; placement; employment supervision. 


380. Seminar in Industrial Education. (2) Mr. Lander, Mr. Lind- 
sey 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


For graduate students interested in special problems in the field of Industrial 
Education. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


*55A. Mechanical Drawing. (5) Myr. Lander 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. I. A. 200 


Fee for use of instruments, $1 


This course covers the fundamentals of mechanical drawing. It includes prac- 
tice in lettering, freehand working drawings, perspective sketching, mechanical 
drawing, tracing, and blueprinting. 


55B. Mechanical Drawing. (5) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. I. A. 200 


Fee for use of instruments, $1 

Prerequisite: An elementary course in mechanical drawing. 

This. course gives additional practice with more difficult problems than those 
of Industrial Arts 55A, and also includes orthographic projections and develop- 
ments their application to sheetmetal drafting, and the designing and drawing of 
projects for various types of manual arts shopwork. 


58. Architectural Drawing. (4) Mr. Lander 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 200 


Fee for use of instruments, $1 


Prerequisite: An elementary course in mechanical drawing. 

This course includes the study and drawing of conventions, details of con- 
struction and plans, and the making of a set of plans for a small house or bunga- 
low, with tracings and blueprints of same. 
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59. Map Drawing and Lettering. (2) Mr. Lander 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00-5:00. I. A. 
200 


This course deals with copying, drawing, lettering, shading, and coloring 
of maps. 


Attention is called to the following related courses in Peabody: 
Economics 1A. The Elements of Economics 
Fine Arts 1. General Art 
Fine Arts 20. General Art Appreciation 
Fine Aris 60A. Brief Course in Home Decoration 


JOURNALISM 


7. Practical News Writing. (4) Mr. Niese 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 4:00. D.S. 304 


Topies: Rudiments of news writing; news sources and method of gathering 
news; study of news stories taken from representative newspapers and discussion 
of news value; practice in gathering and writing news. 

Religious publicity: The preparation of church and kindred religious activities 
into news stories. This is of especial value to all school, church, and religious 
workers including pastors, Sunday school superintendents, church officers, teachers, 
young people’s organization leaders, missionaries, religious and educational workers 
of all kinds. 


12. Educational Publicity. (2) Mr. Niese 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W.. 
Th., 5:00. D. S. 304 


Prerequisite: Journalism 7 or its equivalent. 

Topies: The newspaper and educational institutions; how to get school, college 
and university activities into the newspapers; assembling and writing school 
news that counts; feature story writing; planning and executing publicity cam- 


paigns. 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


10. Elements of Landscape Design. (2) Mr. Dickinson 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 8:00. I. A. 206 


Topies: Principles of design as applied to the landscape; the materials of 
landscape design; studies from landscape painting; studies of trees and other 
natural forms and their importance in landscape composition; study of the Ameri- 
can landscape; a brief study of the development of the garden art in Persia, 
Italy, France, and England; formal and informal gardening; history of American 
landscape gardening and study of representative types; the native landscape; 
our parks and national parks. The course is essentially an introduction to out- 
of-door art and the appreciation of landscape beauty. It is recommended to all 
students taking courses in landscape design. 


S14. Landscape Planning for Communities. (2) Mr. Dickinson 
Summer quarter, M., W., 8:00. I. A. 206 


Topics: This course is a brief survey of the field covered in courses seventeen 
and eighteen. The first six weeks is devoted to the improvement of the smalier 
community, and in the second civic art and modern city planning. This course 
will prove an excellent background for the teaching of civics and for community 
leadership. It may be taken either as a whole or in term units. Refer to seven- 
teen and eighteen for content. 


S16. Design and Planting of the Home and School Grounds. (4) 
Mr. Dickinson 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00-1:00. I. A. 206 
Fee, $2.00 


Topics for the first term: The home grounds; discussion of ornamental plants 
and their uses; the elements of planting design; methods of making the design 
and carrying it out; preparation of a number of typical plans by the student. 
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Topies for the second term: The school grounds; similar to above, with dis- 
tinction between home and school methods. Can be taken as a continuation of 
first term or independently. 


S20. Applied Landscape Design. (4) Mr. Dickinson 


Summer quarter, Tu., 9:00. I. A. 206. Other hours by arrange- 
ment. 


Fee, $1.50 


Topics: Advanced work on some special problem of landscape design selected 
by the student with the approval of the instructor. Students admitted to this 
course must satisfy the instructor that their previous training or practical 
experience warrants their undertaking the work. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


5. How to Use the Library. (1) Mrs. Duncan 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., 9:00; Sec. II, W., 9:00; Sec. III, W., 
2:00; Sec. IV, F., 9:00. Lib. 808 

This course is required of all undergraduate students (except those who have 
had an equivalent course elsewhere) preferably during their first year of college 
work, and preferably the first quarter of residence at Peabody. 

This course is designed to teach the student to make the best use of the 
library by familiarizing him with the Dewey decimal classification, the card 
catalogue, the periodical indexes, government document indexes, reference books, 
and the outstanding bibliographies, general, special, and trade. The course 


culminates in the making of a bibliogaphy on a special subject connected with 
his studies. 


S10A. Reference Books, Catalogs, and Indices. (2) Mr. Stone 


Summer quarter, first term, M., W., F., 11:00. Library 308. 
(Three hours of recitation and lecture and two hours of prac- 
tice work per week) 

A study of the use of the library catalogs and indices, with a detailed study 

of general and special reference books. This is designed for the general student 


as well as for the school librarian. The point of view is largely the high school 
library. 


S10B. School Library Methods. (2) Mr. Stone 


Summer quarter, second term, M., W., F., 11:00. Library 308. 
(Three hours of recitation and lecture and two hours of prac- 
tice work per week) 

A brief survey of simple methods in classification, loan, accession, and period- 


ical work. This course is designed especially for the teacher, who will also have 
charge of the school library. 


MATHEMATICS 


6. Solid Geometry. (2%) Mr. Wren 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, daily, 11:00. 
D. S. 108 ; 
Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. 


Special attention is given to the development of space concepts and to ap- 
plications to real life. 


*$7. College Algebra. (5) Mr. Rebarker 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. D. S. 209 


A rapid review of high school algebra, followed by college algebra course, 
consisting of quadratics, simultaneous quadratics, inequalities, mathematical in- 
duction, binomial, theorem, complex numbers, theory of equations, the progres- 
sions, determinants, logarithms, limits and series, partial fractions. 
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*S8. Trigonometry. (5) Mr. Miser 


Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. D. S. 209 

Prerequisite: Plane Geometry and College Algebra. j 

Topics: The measurement of angular magnitude; the cartesian system of 
coordinates; trigonometric functions of any angle and of an acute angle; the 
fundamental relations between the trigonometric functions; the line representa- 
tion of the trigonometric function; the addition theorem; multiple and sub-mul- 
tiple angles; trigonometric identities; the trigonometric equation; the inverse 
trigonometric functions; solution of triangles; problems in heights and distance; 
polar coordinates and graphs cf polar functions; elimination; the study of func- 
tions by means of graphs. 


*9,. Analytic Geometry. (5) Mr. Rebarker 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. D. S. 209 


Prerequisites: Solid Geometry. College Algebra, and Plane Trigonometry. 

Topics: Coordinate axes; the straight line; conics; transformation of axes; 
original loci problems; the analytic study of experimental data; a brief view of 
solid analytic geometry. 


S105. The Teaching of Geometry. (2%) Mr. Rebarker. 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 9:00. D. S. 209 


A brief study of the foundations of geometry and the nature of a geometric 
proof. The methods of presentation will be brought out by means of a review 
of the subject matter. 


107. The Teaching of Algebra. (2%) Mr. Rebarker 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 9:00. D. S. 209 


Methods will be developed through a review of the subject matter of high 
school algebra. Empbasis will be placed upon the foundation of algebra and upon 
the graphical interpretation of the algebraic analysis. 


110. Differential Calculus. (5) Mr. Miser 
Summer quarter, daily, 2:00. D.S. 209 


Prerequisite: Analytical Geometry. 

Topics: Functions; limits; the notion of derivative; a thorough drill in dif- 
ferentiation; application of the derivative notion to the following topics: the 
study of maximum and minimum values of function; tangents and normals of 
eurves; rates and velocities; curve tracing; the solution of algebraic equations ; 
curvature; indeterminate forms; the law of the mean; MacLaurin’s and Taylor’s 
series. 


113. Theory of Equations. (5) Mr. Miser 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00. D.S. 209. 


Prerequisite: Differential Calculus. 
Numerical equations, determinants, and symmetric functions. This course will 
help to develop a background for the teaching of high school and college algebra. 


114. Solid Analytical Geometry. (5) Mr. Wren 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. D. S. 108 


Prerequisites: Differential and Integral Calculus. 

This course aims to-develop the fundamental notions and properties of points. 
lines, planes, quadrie surfaces, transformations, and tetrahedral coordinates in a 
space of three dimensions. 


210. Statistics and Probabilities. (5) Mr. Wren 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. D.S. 108 


Prerequisite: Differential and Integral Calculus. 
A study of the mathematics of various statistical operations and in the 
theory of probabilities. 


305. Seminar. (2) Mr. Fountain, Mr. Miser, Mr. Rebarker, Mr. 
Wren 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged. 
For students who are writing theses in mathematics. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


107A. The Teaching of Modern Languages. (5) Mr. Roehm 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. Adm. 204 


For teachers of modern languages. The logical place of modern languages in 
American secondary and college education; a consideration and selection of the 
most effective methods of teaching languages; curriculum, course making, selec- 
tion of texts and materials; methods of teaching pronunciations, phonetics, gram- 
mar, reading, rapid reading, and conversation. The exact details of the 
conduct of the recitation and classroom management are discussed and actually 
staged. French is used as the main illustrative language, although the course is 
equally valuable for German and Spanish. Text: Handschin’s Teaching of Mod- 
ern Languages. 


132A. Observation Principles and Practice. (2) Mr. Roehm 
Summer quarter, M., W., 3:00. Adm. 204 


Observation of first-term French or Spanish classes and discussion of prin- 
ciples; laboratory work with small groups. 


300. Seminar in Modern Language Teaching. (2) Mr. Roehm 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 
Research in the teaching of French, German, or Spanish. 


Attention is called to the following course: 


English 191A. Science and History of the Aryan Language Group. 
(4) Mr.Roehm 


For a description of this course, see the Department of English. This course 
may be counted toward a major or minor in Modern Languages. 


FRENCH 


*1A. First-Year French. (5) Mr. Roehm 
Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. Adm. 204 


Pure beginner’s French by the use of the laboratory method. An elementary 
pronunciation and reading ability of the simplest French is achieved in the three 
months. 


*1B. First-Year French. (5) “Mr. Roehm 
Summer quarter, daily, 10:00. Adm. 204 


Prerequisite: French 1A, one year of high school French, or special qualifi- 
cations acceptable to instructor. 

Continuation and completion of elementary grammar; vocabulary drill; defini- 
tion of words to be given in French, with a view to training the student to 
“think in French’; reading of selections of prose and poetry; oral and written 
composition; dictation; emphasis on careful and fluent pronunciation; phonetics 
and laboratory practice. 


2B. Introduction to French Literature. (5) Mr. Lebert 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. P. 5 


Selected representative readings from poetry, short stories, and easy dramas 
and novels; systematic gaining of a serviceable reading vocabulary for literature; 
interpretation with test translations and paraphrasing in French; expressive read- 
ing and the imparting of literary appreciation. The readings of this course do 
not duplicate those of 2A. 


3B. Advanced French Composition and Conversation. (5) Mr. 
Lebert 


Summer quarter, daily, 8:00. P. 5 


Prerequisite: Two years of French, or individual qualifications acceptable to 
the instructor. 

This course seeks to develop readiness and confidence in practical French 
conversation, oral discourse, and writing. The students will converse on topics 
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of history, literature, geography, and politics, or take the floor in a systematic 
discourse On various topics. Literary and scientific readings. The ground cov- 
ered does not duplicate 3A. 


109. French Lyrics. (5) Mr. Lebert 
Summer quarter, daily, 10:00. P. 5 


Reading and literary interpretation of the lyric masterpieces. 

For advanced courses and seminar in the teaching of French, see 
Modern Languages. For academic courses in French grammar, com- 
position, and literature during the regular college year, see Vander- 
bilt University catalog for French 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 15, and 21. 


French Life Groups 


Students of French profit greatly by becoming members of a 
French life group. Such a group consists of from twelve to fifteen 
students, who have a special table in the dining hall and who during 
each meal converse in French under the guidance of a French-speak- 
ing leader. Immediately after the evening meal the group spends 
an hour in French social conversation and recreation in the French 
Salon of the Social-Religious Building adjoining the dining hall. 
Occasionally French language excursions are taken. Groups are 
maintained for beginners as well as for advanced students. Aside 
from the cost of meals, which each member determines individually, 
the only expense is a privilege fee which each member pays to cover 
the expenses of the leader and the Salon. Examinations for college 
credit in conversational French will be allowed for consistent work 
in the groups. Applications should be made as far as possible in 
advance. Address, Modern Language Department. 


GERMAN 


*11. Elementary German. (5) Mr. Mayfield 
Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 5 


Open to students who have had some German and to beginning students 
whose maturity and training fit them for carrying the work outlined. This 
course emphasizes accuracy in pronunciation; building of vocabulary by cognate 
study and otherwise; comparative study of English and German grammar; most 
common German idioms; sight translation of easy passages; and practical exer- 
cises in speaking and writing German. 


12. Elementary German. (5) Mr. Mayfield 
Summer quarter, daily, 4:00. P. 5 


Prerequisite: German 11 and 11B or equivalent. 

Continuation and review of topics outlined in German 11; studies in the Ger- 
man short story; selections from Keller, Heyse, Hauff, Gerstaecker, Storm, and 
others; studies in easy lyrics; Goethe, Heine, Schiller, Uhland, and others; gram- 
mar and composition based on readings. 


112. German Drama of Freedom and Protest. (5) Mr. Mayfield 
Summer quarter, daily, 5:00 P. 5 


Dramas of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 


German Club 


On one evening of each week there will be a meeting of the Ger- 
man Club, where conversation, lectures, games, story-telling, and 
singing will be conducted in the German language. 

For seminar and advanced courses in the teaching of German, 
see Modern Languages. 
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SPANISH 


*21A. First-Year Spanish. (5) Mr. Roehm and Mr. Shane 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. Adm. 204 


For students who do not have any knowledge of the language. The work 
consists of grammar exercises, translation, and conversation, using simple sen- 
tences. Careful attention is given to a perfect reading and pronunciation. The 
aim of this course is to give the student a solid foundation in the language 
through a comparative study between English and Spanish grammar and idioms. 


*21B. First-Year Spanish. (5) Mr. Nunez 
Summer quarter, daily, 11:00. P. 105 


A continuation of Elementary Spanish, condueted under the same plan. Gram- 
mar review, reading, translation, and conversation based on stories by contem- 
porary Spanish and Spanish-American authors. 


*22B. Introduction to Spanish Literature. (5) Mr. Nunez 
Summer quarter, daily, 12:00. P. 105 


Prerequisites: Two years of high school Spanish or Spanish 21 or its equiva- 
lent. 

Selected representative readings from easy literary masterpieces; building 
of reading vocabulary; interpretations with test translations and paraphrasing; 
free composition. The selections chosen will continue and not duplicate Spanish 
22A. 


*24A. Advanced Spanish: Conversation and Composition. (5) 
Mr. Nunez 


Summer quarter, daily, 3:00. P. 105 


This course will consist of conversation based on an advanced text, transla- 
tion from English into Spanish, and composition on the text read and on topics 
freely chosen by the students, etc. The class will be conducted mainly in Spanish. 
Both literary and journalistic Spanish will form the basic readings. The selections 
chosen will continue and not duplicate Spanish 24. 


124. Spanish Novel. (2%) Mr. Nunez 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 4:00. P. 105 


This course is designed for advanced students and teachers of Spanish for 
the purpose of giving a condensed history of the origin and influence of Spanish 
novel and of building an extensive vocabulary, coupled with the knowledge of the 
works of modern contemporary writers of fiction, such as Perez Galdos, Palacio 
Valdes, Valera, Blasco Ibanez, Pereda, Alarcon, Caballero, Baroja, Rodo, and other 
Spanish and Spanish-American writers. 


125. Spanish Drama. (242) Mr. Nunez 


Summer quarter, second term, daily, 4:00. P. 105 


This course is designed for advanced students and teachers of Spanish, with 
the purpose of giving a condensed history of the origin and influence of Spanish 
drama and of building an extensive and practical vocabulary, coupled with the 
knowledge of the works of modern playwrights, such as Benaventa, Marquina, 
Martinez Sierra, Quintero, Echegarey, etc. The students will prepare compositions 
based on supplementary reading. 


For professional courses in the teaching of Spanish, see under 
Modern Languages, above. 


Spanish Life Groups 
(See French Life Groups above) 


MUSIC : 


All Music Classes will meet in the Stucco Building. 
Chorus 
Every quarter, Th., 7:15 P.M. S. R. Auditorium. Mr. Gebhart 


Membership open to all who can sing. Required of all who are 
enrolled for individual lessons for credit 


Summer quarter, “Choral Fantasia from Carmen,” Bizet-Page. 
(O. Dison & Co.) 
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Fall, Winter, and Spring quarters, “‘St. Paul,’ by Mendelssohn 
Orchestra 


Every quarter, W., 7:15 P.M. Stucco Building. Mr. Austin 
Open to all who can play and read music of moderate difficulty 
at sight. Required of students enrolled in Music 70A, B, C 


1. Music for Grades I to III, Inclusive. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00 


Topics: Order of procedure, day, month, year; rote singing ; sight reading; 
oral and written dictation; theory through the formation of the major scale; mono- 
tones and their cure; interpretation and appreciation. 


2. Music for Grades IV to VI, Inclusive. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00 


Prerequisite: Music 1 or advanced instrumental or vocal music. 

Topics: Order of procedure, day, month, year; sight reading; type studies of 
rhythmic forms; comparisons of major and minor modes; modulations; theory, 
through minor scales, triads, notation; interpretation and appreciation; melody 
writing. 


5. Music for the High School. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00 


Prerequisites: Music 1 and 2; Harmony; History of Music. 

Topics: Music material;; conditions of voices; how to arouse interest; history 
of music through appreciation; organization of chorus and orchestra; theory and 
harmony; conducting; class instruction in vocal and instrumental music; credits 
toward graduation. 


21. Biography of Musicians. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00 


Topics: Characteristics, personalities, and influences on the composers of 
music; the influence of their music on the world, and the relation of their music 
to the period in which they lived; illustrations of the music of each composer 
studied. 


25. Public School Music Courses. (4) Mr. Gatwood 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00 


Prerequisites: Music 1, 2, 5, 20. 

Topics: Analysis and discussions of several of the leading music courses as to 
their values in logical development of the subject, style and attractiveness and 
suitability of material for the children of the several school ages. 


26. The Voice. (4) Mr. Gebhart 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 2:00 


Topics: Physiology of the voice; registers of the voice; how to secure good 
tone; compass of the child voice; position, breathing, attack, tone formation; 
vowels, consonants, articulations, mutation of the voice; the male alto. 


50A, B, and C. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Geb- 
hart 


Prerequisites: Membership in College Chorus; agreement to make any public 
or private appearances only with consent of the college authorities. 
(Special fee for courses 50, 60, and 70.) 


50A. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Breath control; tone placement; legato; major and minor scales; 
accurate pitch; arpeggios; easy songs. References: Seitz, ‘‘Method of Singing’’; 
Vaccai, “Italian Method of Singing.’ 


50B. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Vocalize; major, minor, and chromatic scales; songs and ballads. 
Text: ‘‘Masterpieces of Vocalization,’’ Spicker, Book I. Reference: Kofler, ‘‘The 
Art of Breathing.” 
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50C. Singing. (2) (Two lessons per week.) Mr. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Vocalize; major, minor, chromatic scales; the “Song Cycle.” Refer- 
ence: Kofler, “The Art of Breathing.” 


51A, B, and C. For advanced students 


Courses planned in continuation of Music 50C. Advanced vocalize; the triad; 
ornaments; arias from operas and oratorios. Reference: Kofler,-Curtis, Bach, 
Grove. : : 


52A, B, and C. Singing. (2) Mr. Gebhart 


For students of decided talent only 


Topics: The old Italian, French, and German operas of the period of Mozart 
and later composers. 


60A, B, and C. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 
Every quarter. Two lessons per week, Tu., F. Hours to be ar- 
ranged 
Prerequisites: Advancement sufficient to begin work as follows: 


60A. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Major and minor scales. Mason, ‘“‘Touch and Technic’’; Hanon, Part 
I; Matthews, Grade III; sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. Reference: 
“Theory of Interpretation,” Goodrich. 


60B. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


Topics: Major and minor scales in contrary motion; triads in arpeggio form; 
Mason, ‘‘Touches’; Hanon, Part II; Czerny, Vol. 229; first compositions by 
MacDowell, Schubert, and others. Reference: “Theory of Interpretation,’ Goodrich. 


60C. Piano Playing. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Every quarter 


5 Topics: Major and minor scales in 38rds and 6ths; arpeggios in contrary mo- 
tion; Czerny, Vol. 229, Part Il; Hanon, Part III; Bach, ‘‘Suites’?; compositions by 
Schumann, Chopin, Greig. Reference: ‘“‘Theory of Interpretation,’ Goodrich. 


61A, B,C. For Advance Students. Continuation of the above work. 
Mrs. Gebhart 


65. Class Method of Piano Teaching. (2) Mrs. Gebhart 


Summer quarter, Tu., F., 2:00 


Topics: How to teach children by the “group” plan; hand positions; fingering 
and touch; use of the printed keyboard; importance of ear training; practical 
work at the keyboard. More than one quarter’s work will be listed as 65B, C, ete. 


70A, B, C. Stringed Instrument Playing. (2) Mr. Austin 


Every quarter, 2 lessons per week, hours to be arranged 


Prerequisites: Ability to play in the first to third positions and well grounded 
in tone, intonation and bowing. 

Topics: Two octave scales, major and minor, through six positions; double 
steps; trills; bowing and phrasing studies; solos and ensemble. 


71A, B, C. Stringed Instrument Playing. (2) Mr. Austin 


Every quarter, 2 lessons per week, hours to be arranged 


Prerequisites: Music 70C or its equivalent. 

Topics: Scales and arpeggios, major and minor in 8 octaves; studies in 
upper positions; tril! studies; double stops in thirds, sixths and octaves; bowing 
exercises; solos and ensemble work. 
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73A, B, C. Wind Instrument Playing. (2) Mr. Austin 


Every quarter, 2 lessons per week, hours to be arranged 


Prerequisites: A knowledge of the major scales and chords and ability to 
play them; ground work in embouchre, tone, technic and phrasing. 

Topics: Studies in tonguing, reading, phrasing and interpretation; scales— 
major, minor and chromatic; arpeggios; solo and ensemble work. 


75A, B, C. Class Instruction, Band and Orchestral Instruments. 
(2) Mr. Austin. 


Every quarter, W., 4:00-6:00. R. 10 Stucco Building 
Laboratory fee, $1 


Prerequisites: Moderate ability to read piano or vocal music. 
Topics: Group method of study and teaching of peas and orchestra instru- 
ments; music dictation and sight reading. 


175. The Training of Instrumental Supervisors. (4) Mr. Austin 
Every quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. R. 10 Stucco Building 


Laboratory fee for use of instruments, $6 


aa ae Music 70 and 73 or their equivalent. Music 10 and 11A, B, 
an : 

Topics: How to organize bands and orchestras; proper instrumentation, 
tuning and tonal balance of the string, wood wind and brass choirs and use of 
the percussion instruments; pitch relationship of the transposing and non- 
transposing instruments; compass and tonal color of the different instruments; 
their construction, use, care and repair; practical knowledge of the various wind, 
string and percussion instruments and ability to play them to some extent. 


301. Seminar. (2) Mr. Gebhart 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged. For students majoring in 
music 


Arrangements may also be made for individual instruction with- 
out college credit. For terms, inquire of the Director of the De- 
partment of Music. Practice instruments are available in the Stucco 
Building, and may be had a regular period each day for a small 
rental. All fees are payable in advance, and lessons missed through 
the fault of the pupil or on account of special school holidays will 
not be made up. 


NURSING 


12. Principles of Public Health Nursing. (4) Miss Roberts 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. S. R. 402 


Open only to approved graduate nurses. Intended to give a general grasp on 
the problems to be met by the public health nurse in home and communities to 
relieve and prevent illness or other physical disability, including the measures to 
be followed in various types of families to preserve unity, to relieve immediate 
needs, and to teach hygiene and preventive measures, and the handling in the 
home of acute, chronic, and communicable disease. The relation of the public 
health nurse to the physician, other health authorities, the public school, and 
various other co-operating agencies, municipal and philanthropic, will be considered. 


12A. Field Work in Public Health Nursing. (4) Miss Cripe and 
Miss Roberts 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 

This course consists of field work including experience in prenatal and 
maternity care, infant welfare, school, tuberculosis and communicable disease 
nursing. Students will be assigned to the Teaching and Demonstration district 
in Nashville for two months and to the Child Health Demonstration in Rutherford 
County and a County Health Unit, for one month. 


13. Supervision and Administration of Public Health Nursing. (2) 
Miss Roberts 
Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. S. R. 402 


Prerequisite: Nursing 12. 
Open only to graduate nurses who have had adequate experience in public 
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health nursing and who wish to prepare for positions as supervisors and executives. 
The course deals with the problems of organization and administration of public 
health nursing asscciations and divisions of public health nursing in municipal 
and state departments of health; the duties of an executive and method of 
supervision. 


14. Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. (2) Miss Cripe 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
Lit, 900. erie ete 

Fee, $0.50 for equipment 

American Red Cross Certificates will be given to those success- 
fully completing the course. Enrollment limited to twenty. 


Prerequisite or parallel: Personal hygiene 41, or equivalent. 

Open to students in any department of the College. This course will deal 
with the prevention and care of illness in the home and the nursing care of the 
baby. The purpose of the course is to give instruction which is of practical 
value in enabling women, in their own homes, to care for illness which does 
not require the service of a professional nurse. And to give care to babies. 

Instruction and practice in bedmaking, bathing, moving a _ sick person, 
ete., will be included. 

Hours for practice work will be arranged. 


22. Supervision in Hospitals and Schools of Nursing. (24%) Miss 
Watson 


Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00. S. R. 402 


This course is intended for supervisors and instructors in hospitals having 
a school of nursing. It will take up general organization of the hospital and 
school, their relation to each other and common problems of administration. 
It will consider the arrangement of the nurses on the various hospital services 
and its relation to their studies, and the keeping of records. 


23A. Methods in Teaching Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 
(2) Miss Cripe 


Summer quarter, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. S. R. 402 


Open only to graduate nurses. 

This course will deal with the teaching of home nursing and child care in 
schools; normal schools, and college; and in connection with such organizations 
as the Red Cross, Women’s Clubs, Girl Scouts, ete. Discussion will consist of 
the subject matter, equipment, source material, textbooks, and the special prob- 
lems of presentation in dealing with each group. 


24. Teaching in Schools of Nursing. (2%) Miss Watson 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 4:00. S. R. 402 


This course takes up the curriculum of the school of nursing adapted to 
general and special hospitals. It considers primarily the subjects fundamental 
to the education of any nurse, their presentation, the classroom management, 
text and reference books, notebooks, laboratory work, examinations and the 
grading of pupils. 


26. School Nursing and Health. (4) Miss Rood 
Winter quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 12:00. D.S. 8 


The protection of the school against disease. How to secure maximum 
results from health examinations and follow up. Improving school sanitation. 
The place of the nurse in promoting health through education. Developing 
habits and attitudes. How the school day contributes to health education. 


S26. School Nursing and Health. (2) Miss Rood 
Summer quarter, first term, M., T., W., Th., 12:00. D. S. 8 


A briefer treatment of the topics given in Nursing 26. 


31. Case Studies. (4) Miss Cripe 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


Open to graduate nurses. 

This course will be given parallel to Nursing 12A. The students will make 
intensive studies of certain selected families with reference to the factors which 
affect the present health situation, in order to secure an understanding of the 
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health and social problems involved, and to plan for adequate care. Group 
discussion and individual conferences will be arranged to consider methods 
of gathering and analyzing information with reference to its use in improving 
health conditions. The value and interpretation of statistical reports will also 
be considered. 


Attention is called to related courses in Peabody College: 
Education 14. Principles of Teaching 
Health 49. Health and Food 
Health 143. Methods and Means of Health Teaching 
Health S151. Community Hygiene and Sanitation 


PHILOSOPHY 


90. Introduction to Reflective Thinking. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 8:00. D. 8S. 306 


A critical consideration of the methods and problems of science as an intro- 
duction to the problems of philosophy, involving the discussion of the following 
topics: Meaning of reflective thinking; diagnosis; development of hypothesis; 
methods of experimental science; nature and function of mathematical reasoning; 
function of explanation in physics; evolution; character of historical inquiry ; 
reflective thought in the field of values; measurements for use in social decision; 
reflective thinking in law and ethics. 


122. Modern Philosophy. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. D. S. 306 


The systems of the following thinkers will be studied: Bruno, Campnella, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Deseartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Herbart, Lotz, Darwin; neo-criticism, neo-realism, and other modern 
tendencies; lectures, textbook, and readings from the original sources. 


124. Ethics. (4) Mr. Sanborn 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 11:00. D. S. 806 


Topics: The relationship of ethics to the natural sciences, politics, psychology, 
logic and metaphysics; moral judgments; autonomy and herteronomy; hedionism, 
eudoenonism, and asceticism; individualism and the social organism; the meaning 
of progress; moral progress and evolution; consciousness, conscience, and the 
highest ethical norms; freedom and determinism, accountability, responsibility, 
and punishment; lectures, textbook, and readings from original sources. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A gymnasium suit is necessary for all gymnasium and field work, 
and a regulation bathing suit of gray cotton material for those using 
the pool. Women majoring in physical education will be required to 
wear the department uniform—gray bloomers, gray hose, white 
middy, copenhagen tie, which should be bought at the College to in- 
sure uniformity. All other women students will be required to wear 
black bloomers, black hose, black middy tie, white tennis shoes, 
which may be bought at the College. A small laboratory fee of 
$1.00 is charged for each course, and expended for supplies used in 
the teaching of the various courses. 

Undergraduate students may register for the non-credit tennis 
and swimming pool courses to satisfy the physical exercise require- 
ments, provided they are assigned these courses by the College In- 
struction Committee and the instructor. A fee of $8 is charged. 
Graduate students may satisfy the physical exercise requirements 
by passing successfully a regular course in physical education of at 
least two clock hours a week to which they are assigned by the 
Graduation Instruction Committee and the instructor. Such courses 
cannot be counted by graduate students for credit, but graduate stu- 
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dents will not be charged any specific fee or tuition for such courses, 
and they will still be allowed the maximum number of hours on their 
graduate programs. 


6W. An exercise period in the pool for women. (No credit) Miss 
Edwards 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 5:00 


Special fee for undergraduate students, $3 


This is a period in which the exercise requirement may be satisfied without 
college credit. Swimming, diving and water games may be practiced under 
the supervision of the instructor. 

Prerequisite: Ability to swim 60 feet. 


10W. Methods of Teaching Swimming and Life Saving. (2) Miss 
Smith 


Summer quarter, M., 8:00. Lecture room 


Prerequisite: 7C or its equivalent. 

This course is designed primarily for physical education majors and for 
leaders in girls’ camps. Students satisfying the requirements of this course 
may qualify for the American Red Cross Senior Life Saving Corps. Hours for 
practice teaching with elementary classes will be arranged. Class assignments 
in promoting pageants and carnivals will be made. 


7A. Elementary Swimming for Women. (1) 

Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 9:00, Miss Edwards; Sec. II. 
M., Tu., W., Th., F., S., 11:00, Miss Smith; Sec. III, M., W., F., 
12:00, Miss Edwards; Sec. IV,, M., Tu., W., Th., F., 3:00, 
Miss Smith 


A revised method of teaching the beginner to swim. When the student 
finishes this course she will have mastered the crawl stroke and will be able 
to do simple diving. : 


7B. Intermediate Swimming for Women. (1) 
Summer quarter, Sec. I, Tu., Th., S., 9:00, Miss Smith; Sec. II, 
M., W., F., 4:00. Miss Edwards 


Prerequisite: 7A or its equivalent. 
This side stroke, single over-arm and the trudgeon-crawl strokes. Also first 
aid measures in the life-saving courses. Spring board practice and water games. 


7C. Advanced Swimming and Methods of Teaching Swimming. (1) 
Miss Smith 


Summer quarter, Tu., Th., S., 12:00 

Prerequisites: 7B or its equivalent. 

Thorough practice in all previous work. Also the breast-stroke, inverted 
crawl and under-water swimming strokes. Instruction in life-saving methods 
and the requirements as prescribed by the American Red Cross Junior life-saving 
tests must be passed for credit. 


8A. Elementary Swimming for Men. (1) Mr. Sherrill 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 9:00; Sec. II, W., Tu., W., 
T., F., S., 10:00; Sec. III, M., W., F., 3:00 
Elementary swimming along recently revised methods will be taught. Con- 
fidence drills in bobbing, floating and gliding followed by practice of the American 
Crawl stroke. Plain diving and water games will be used. 
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8B. Intermediate Swimming for Men. (1) Mr. Sherrill 
Summer quarter, Sec. I, Tu., Th., S., 9:00; Sec. II, Tu., Th., S., 
8:00, 3:00. D.S. Pool 


Prerequisite: 8A or its equivalent. 

The side stroke, single over-arm stroke. Spring board dives. Water games 
are played for practice in swimming, and an accurate individual ranking scale 
is used for testing skill and progress. 

Open only to students who can satisfy the instructor that they have had 
experience in the water and are ready to advance in the different strokes, diving 
and swimming under water. Water polo contests will be conducted as in intramural 
sport during the later part of the term. 


8C. Advanced Swimming and Methods of Teaching Swimming. (1) 
Mr. Sherrill 


Summer quarter, M., W., Fr., 4:00. D.S. Pool 


Prerequisite: 8B or its equivalent. 

Practice in all previous work. Also the breast stroke, inverted crawl and 
under water swimming strokes followed by instruction in Junior life-saving 
methods and the requirements as prescribed by the American Red Cross life-saving 
tests. Also practice in advanced diving. 
6M. An exercise period in the pool for men. (No credit) Mr. 


Sherrill 


Summer quarter., M., W., F., 5:00. D.S. Pool. 
Special fee for undergraduate students, $3 


This is a period in which the exercise requirements may be satisfied without 
college credit. Swimming, diving and water games may be practiced under the 
supervision of the instructor. 

Prerequisites: Ability to swim 60 feet. 


10M. Methods of Teaching Swimming and Life-Saving. (2) Mr. 
Sherrill 


Baer quarter, M., 8:00, Lecture room; Tu., Th., 8:00. D. S. 
ool. 


Prerequisites: 8C or its equivalent. 

This course is designed for teachers of swimming and for leaders in Boys’ 
camps. Students satisfying the requirements of this course may qualify for 
the American Red Cross Senior Life Saving Corps. Hours for practice teaching 
with elementary classes will be-arranged, and class assignments in promoting 
pageants and carnivals will be made. 


17. Developmental Athletics for Girls. (1) Miss Ivey 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 
4:00. D. S. Gym. 


Fee, $1 


The teaching leadership, and organization of the high school age in the 
various individual and group athletic activities according to local conditions, 
facilities, and time available. A course in mass athletics. 

Topics: Routine athletics, individual and group contests, intramural organiza- 
tions, weight, height, grade, and age classifications; contests in which the basket 
ball, volley ball, medicine ball, and bouncing ball are used; contests in running, 
jumping, leaping, vaulting, hurdling. These for boys and girls. Teaching simple 
athletic games for large numbers. 


26. Coaching Baseball. (2) Mr. Gibson 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 
2:00-4:00, and additional practice hours. Field 


This course will include theory and practice in batting, pitching, base running, 
fielding each position, and team work; how to organize and conduct intramural 
and interschool schedules and leagues. Baseball uniform and shoes are required. 


27. Coaching Basket Ball. (2) 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term. Sec. I, M., 
Tu., W., Th., 9:00. Gym. (Women.) Miss Collins. See. II, 
M., Tu., W., Th., 3:00. Gym. (Women.) Miss Collins. Sec. 
III, Tu., Th., 4:00-5:00; S., 8:00-10:00. D. S. Gym. (Men.) 
Mr. Gibson 
Additional practice hours for each section 


This course will include the principles of the game; requirements for each po- 
sition; individual and team coaching; systems of offense and defense; values of 
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short and long passing; five and four-man defense; interpretation of the rules; 
how to organize and conduct intramural and interschool leagues; how to officiate 
at games. Two hours each week shall consist of theory and regular practice will 
be required on the college squads and intramural teams. A student needs a 
playing knowledge of this sport to successfully meet requirements. 


28. Coaching Football. (2) Mr. Gibson 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Tu., Th., 2:00- 
4:00; S., 10:-00-12:00. Field 


This course will include the theory and practice in the elements of the game 
and will cover the subject from the coach’s standpoint. It will include the 
various systems in use for offensive and defensive playing and what is known 
as football ‘“‘generalship”’ and “strategy.” 

Each student will be required to appear in football pants, shoes, Jersey and 
stockings. Other articles of equipment are advisable but not required. A student 
needs a playing knowledge of this sport to successfully meet requirements. 


29. Coaching Track and Field Events. (1) 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Sec. I, M., 
W., 4:00-6:00. Field. Mr. Gibson. Sec. II, M., W., F., 7:00. 
College Field. Miss Collins 


This course will include theory and practice in sprint and long-distance run- 
ning and field events, principally for grammar, high, and preparatory schools. 

Topics: Special technique and methods of sprinting and running, jumping, 
hurdling, putting and throwing; methods of training and conducting practice 
periods; organization of intramural, interschool, county and sectional meets, and 
field days. Some consideration will be given to field day programs for large 
number of pupils. 


30. Elementary Course in Basketball. (1) Miss Elliott 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 
8:00. College Field 


This is an exercise course giving practice in basketball for those students who 
are not familiar with the game. 


34A. Recreational Activities for Men. (1) Mr. Kirkes 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 5:00. D. S. Gym. 


A recreational exercise period for each quarter. An opportunity will be given 
the student, under the advice of the professor, to engage in such activities as 
volley ball, hand ball, wand, hockey, apparatus stunts, boxing, wrestling, etc. 
Intramural contests and tournaments will be scheduled and opportunity given for 
general participation. 


34B. Recreational Activities for men. (1) Mr. Kirkes 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., F., 5:00. D. S. Gym. 


A recreational and exercise period with similar objects as 34A. Opportunity 
will be given the student to engage in such activities as basketball, goal throw- 
ing, combative games. 


39. Tennis. 
Sec. I, Summer quarter. No credit 
Three one-hour periods weekly 


Special fee for undergraduate students, $3 


For women. No courts reserved for this course between 4 and 6 P.M. 
Report to instructor for court assignment. 


Summer quarter. Miss Dean 


Sections II, III, IV, V, VI, VII. One hour credit. For women 
only 


Section II, M., W., F., 4:00 

Section III, M., W., F., 5:00 
Section IV, M., W., F., 7:00 
pection Vials, lhe arco 
Section VI, M., W., F.; 8:00 
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Section VII, Tu., Th., S., 8:00 


Each section limited to 20 women. 


Section X, Summer quarter. No credit 
Three one-hour periods weekly 


Special fee for undergraduate students, $3 


For men. No courts reserved between 4 and 6 P.M. No instruction. 
Report to instructor for court assignment. 


Summer quarter. One hour credit 
Section XI, Tu., Th., 4:00; S., 9:00 
pection XII, Tn., Th. 5:00; S.,°10:00 


Each section limited to 20 men. Mr. Blackman. 


All students registering for tennis and others using courts are 
required to pay the club dues of $2.00 per quarter for membership 
in the Tennis Club. This fee is in addition to the $3.00 for the one 
hour credit. 


39A. Outdoor Athletics for Women. (1) Miss Ivey 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 5:00. Field 


Instruction in field hockey. (Will be given only if twenty or more students 
register.) 


39B. Outdoor Athletics for Women. (1) Miss Bell 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., F., 5:00. Field 


Instruction in soccer. (Will be given only if twenty or more students regis- 
ter.) 


40A. Formal Gymnastics for Women. (2) Miss Collins 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, daily, 11:00. 
College Gym. 


Students will be given instruction in marching and running tactics, free-hand 
ealisthenics in the Swedish, German, Danish, and American systems, and various 
forms of floor exercises. 


40B. Formal Gymnastics for Women. (2) Miss Pendergast 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 12:00. College Gym. 


Advanced marching tacties, drills with hand apparatus, such as dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, wands; elementary exercise, floor apparatus. 


41A. Formal Gymnastics for Men. (2) Mr. Gibson 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 8:00. D. S. Gym. 


This hour consists of gymnastic apparatus and floor exercises. It is designed 
for those who expect to take on leadership in physical training for boys and 
young men. Prospective school teachers and leaders in boys’ clubs, playgrounds, 
social and community recreation centers are advised to take this course. 

Topics: Marching and running tactics; free-hand calisthenics and apparatus 
work on parallel bar; horizontal bar and tumbling. 


41B. Formal Gymnastics for Men. (2) Mr. Gibson 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., S., 8:00. D.S. Gym. 


Topics: Tactics; calisthenics with hand apparatus; pyramid building; appa- 
ratus work on stall bars, Swedish boxes; elephant; flying rings, and advanced 
tumbling. This course should be taken after 41A, but 41A is not an absolute 
prerequisite. 


43. Character Dancing. (2) Miss Alexander 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
THA. .00. 8. R,-Gym. 


Prerequisite: 44A. 

A course which includes jiggs, jilts, clogs, and gymnastic dances, especially 
suited to boys and girls of adolescent age, and planned to meet the needs of the 
teacher under various school conditions. For physical education majors. 
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44A. Folk Dances. (2) 


Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 12:00. D. S. Gym. Miss 
Bell. Sec. II, daily, 4:00; S., 9:00. Gym. First term, re- 
peated second term. Miss Alexander 

Folk dances are of great value to the teacher and the recreation leader. ; 

This course deals with folk dancing from the teacher-training standpoint, 

offering the most elementary folk dances of various countries. Typieal dances 
of following countries will be given: Denmark, Sweden, England, Russia, Scot- 
land, and Germany. For purposes of teaching students folk dances which may be 
used on social occasions at college, and for promoting dance programs to meet 
home and school conditions, the following dances have been selected: “Virginia 
Reel,” ‘‘We wont go home until morning,” “Jamaica,” and “Gathering Peascods.” 
A notebook is required. 


44B. Folk and National Dances. (2) Miss Pendergast 
Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, daily, 2:00. 
Gym. 


A continuation of 44A, with more advanced dances. 

Topics: Group country dances of different European countries, including 
English country and Morris dances, Tarantella, Szardas, Russian Circle dance, 
and character and gymnastic dancing. A notebook is required. 


45. Plays and Games (Hunting Activities). (2) 
Summer quarter, Sec. I, M., W., F., 9:00. Miss Ivey 
Sec. II, Tu., Th., S., 9:00. Miss Elliott 
Sec. III, first term, M., Tu., W., Th., F., 11:00. Field. Miss Ivey 


This course is designed for all teachers and for leaders in all organizations 
promoting activities for boys and girls. Plays and games will be taught and 
discussed as to their adaptability to schoolroom, playground, and gymnasium. 
Games with elements of fleeing, dodging, running, throwing, and various tag and 
“it”? games will be included in this course. 


46. Singing Games. (2) Miss Alexander 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
Th., F., 2:00; S., 10:00 

This course is designed for teachers and leaders of the younger children, and 
includes an extensive program of singing games or simple dramatic actions of 
songs, and games adapted to schoolrooms, school yards, playgrounds, and gym- 
nasiums. All rhythmical activities should make a strong appeal to elemertary 
teachers, as such activities give the best means of teaching the social forms and 
customs that make social intercourse easy. Joyousness will be the first point 
of consideration in their leadership. 


47A. Indoor Social Activities. (2) 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 3:00; M., W., 7:00 P.M. First term, 
repeated second term, Sec. 1. 8S. R. Gym. Miss Tollison 


Sec. IT, M. W., F., 5:00; M. W., 7:00. Miss Perry 


A course for training in community leadership. Methods of arousing inter- 
est in indoor recreation; various games and stunts; how to organize and promote 
social entertainments for all occasions. 


55. Program of Physical Education Activities for Rural Schools. 
(2) Miss Collins 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
Th., F., 8:00. Field 

This course should not be taken by students specializing in Physical Educa- 
tion, and is open only to women. A brief content and method course in those 
activities adapted to small community and rural schools which have one, two, 
three, and four-room buildings. 

Topics: Story plays, mimetic exercises, singing games, folk games, self- 
testing activities, schoolroom and school yard ‘hunting’ games, athletics for in- 
dividuals and groups, relief period exercise, and how to conduct such after-school 
activities as field days, kite flying, stilt-walking events, etc. 
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60. Field Hockey and Soccer Football. (1) Mr. Kirkes 
Summer quarter, M., W., F., 4:00. D.S. Field 


This course is open to men only. Hockey and soccer are wholesome and safe 
games, adapted to upper elementary and high school grades for boys and girls. 
Each school should have twenty-two sticks for hockey costing $1.25 each, and a 
fifty-cent ball; and a soccer football costing $4.00. The games may be played on 
any open ground and do not require special clothing. This course will instruct 
the student in the elements of the games, how to acquire individual skill, team 
play, and the rules. 


62. Developmental Athletics for Boys. (1) Mr. Blackman 
Summer quarter, M., W., 3:00. Field 


Leadership and eae of individual and group athletic activities for 
grammar and high school grades. This is a course in mass athletics. 

Topics: Individual events for competing against standards, individuals, and 
groups; age, height, weight, and grade classifications; use of inexpensive equip- 
ment; adapting activities to school yards, fields, schoolrooms, and hallways; how 
to conduct mass athletics for intramural and interschool competition. Emphasis 
is placed on programs of athletic activities for all pupils to participate. A study 
of a program will be included for pupils incapacitated for the regular vigorous 
physical training program. : 


80. Organization and Leadership of Activities for Girls of the Ado- 
lescent Age. (2) Miss Tollison 


"Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., W., F., 
4:00-6:00; S., A.-M. S. R.-1 


This is a content and method course and gives instruction in the leadership 
of Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls and similar organizations. 


86. Scoutmastership. (2) Mr. Blackman 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., Th., 
eee 00242003.5..24. Men ' DS; 

A course for training Boy Scout leaders in the leadership of Scout activities. 

Topics: Troop organizations; scout requirements; scout activities, such as 
woodcraft, campcraft, watercraft, skycraft, healthcraft, fieldcraft, etc.; the boy, his 
nature and needs; patrol system; scout rally and other special activities; troop 
camp; brief history of B. S. A.; constitution of the Boy Scouts of America; aim of 
scouting; all following the Boy Scout Handbook with regard to material. 


90. First-Aid Treatment of Athletic Injuries. (1) Mr. Browne 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, Tu., Th., 2:00. 
Slick 


A course for men and women coaching athletic teams. Germicides and their 
use; methods of making and using dressings and bandages; how to diagnose 
bruises, strains, sprains, dislocation, and fracture; what to do and what not to do 
with injuries; how to treat bruises, strains, and sprains, and effect of muscle and 
nerve fatigue; how to treat abrasions and other open wounds, nose bleeding, 
shock, concussion of brain; conditions requiring physician, etc. 


*102A. Theory, Principles and History. (2) Miss Pendergast 
Summer quarter, M., W., 12:00 


A theory course in Physical Education. 

Topics: Interpretation of physical education; definitions and special aims as 
determined by the functional or developmental effects of the various activities; 
physiological effect on the respiratory, circulatory, digestive, heat, and eliminat- 
ing mechanisms; the classification of the results of exercise on structure and 
functions of growing organisms, and on the adjustments of the organisms to the 
environment; groupings of activities by age periods, sex and individual differ- 
ences; physical training programs for elementary schools, high and preparatory 
schools, colleges, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., playgrounds, community centers, and 
other organizations. The history will include the rise of physical education in 
the various countries, along with the interpretations and aims of the leaders. 


102B. Physical Education in Elementary Schools. (2) Miss Ivey 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 12:00 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 44A, B, C, 45 and 46. 

A course in the methods of teaching singing games and hunting plays and 
games. Adapted to the needs, capacities, and incentives of children by age 
periods, with sex differentiations and individual differences. 

Topics: Singing games, story plays, mimetic exercises, tag, and 
hunting activities. 


ite 


or 


ide) 
ho 
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103A. Physical Education in High Schools. (2) Miss Tollison 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
hiiel edd 2004 Gym: 


Prerequisites: Physical Education 40A, B, and C, 112A. 

A course for physical education majors. A method course designed to train 
women teachers to understand the needs, capacities, and incentives of high school 
pupils in reference to the formal gymnastic program. 

Topics: Teaching formal gymnastics according to local conditions, facilities, 
and time available; instruction in Swedish, German, Danish, and American gym- 
nastic programs. This includes Swedish order in free body movement. German 
drills by cadence, Danish exercises and American invented drills, with hand ap- 
paratus, such as dumb-bells, Indian clubs, wands, etc. 


105A. Aesthetic Dancing. (2) Miss Moore 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
‘Lh, aiuto s00 


A thorough foundation in the technique of dancing—exercises at the bar, 
free floor exercises, elementary positions and movements. A combination of these 
elements into simple solo and group dances with emphasis on their adaptation to 
school and playground uses. 


105. Aesthetic Dancing. (2) Miss Moore 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
EH che 5200 
Prerequisite: 105A. 


New material in aesthetic and character dances with a continuation and pro- 
gression of technique of 105A. 


106A. Advanced Dancing. (2) Miss Moore 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
its shesue -00 

Prerequisites: 105A, B, C. 

A course designed for physical education majors. Advanced technique. 


Methods of construction of solo and group dances from combinations of steps 
learned. Practice teaching. 


107. School Drama and Festival (2) Miss Moore 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 12:00. S. R. 1. 


This course is designed for teachers in physical education, elementary and 
high school teachers, instructors and supervisors of playgrounds and other com- 
munity centers. School drama and festival activities arise out of the hunger for 
activity and the satisfaction in rhythmical movements, social participation and 
dramatic form. They make a strong appeal to women, although all people enjoy, 
to more or less extent, participation in some form of rhythmical and art expres- 
sion. Students taking this course will be more qualified as leaders of community 
and schoo! activities. 

Topics: Dramatization of children’s stories; organization of school and com- 
munity play days; how to plan, organize, and conduct festivals and pageants. 


112A. Organization and Leadership of Physical Education Activi- 
ties for Elementary and High Schools. (2) Mr. Browne 


Summer quarter, M., W., F., 12:00. S. R. 1 


This is a lecture course in the scientific procedure of physical education de- 
signed for all elementary and high school teachers and for principals and super- 
intendents of schools. 

Topics: A brief study of the growth and development of the child; the place 
of the physical education program in the school curriculum; the program and its 
requirements; the aims, classification, values, adaptations to age, sex, and indi- 
vidual differences; management, organization, and leadership of physical training 
activities in the instructional, play, relief and corrective periods. 


115. Physical Examination and Growth Divergencies. (2) Mr. 
Browne 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
HAO 0 eae eee 


A lecture and laboratory course for elementary and high school teachers; a 
study of the normal human body; divergencies from the normal defects; growth 
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handicaps and their control; a course in child pathology for educators; also the 
special technique in.determining or estimating individual needs and capacities for 
physical training activities and the adaptation of activities; detection of impair- 
ments for reference to the physician. 


118. Directed Teaching in Physical Education. (2) Mr. Browne 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged 
This course is open to those students whose previous work is satisfactory to 
the professor of the department. Opportunity is given to teach classes and to 
assist in the organization and leadership of physical education activities in the 
eollege and demonstration school. Certain periods will be set aside for seminar 
purposes. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 118B and 118C. 


121. Kinesiology. (4) Miss Pendergast 
Hummer quarter, M.) Du. Ws) Thses8-00; ei: Re 1 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 120. 

A course designed for physical education majors. Topics: Levers of the 
joints; mechanics of the body; the kinesiology of exercises, and various occu- 
pational gymnastic and athletic movements. 


122. Anatomy. (4) Dr. Browne 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., W., Th., 9:00. S. R. 1 


This course is devoted to a systematic study of the skeleton, joints, origin 
and insertion of the muscles, circulatory and nervous systems, thoracic and 
abdominal viscera. A great deal of the work in physical education deals with 
the mechanics of the body and the effects of exercise on growth and development 
of the body. It is essential that this subject be taken by all men and women 
making Physical Education their major. 


195. Special Problems in Physical Education. (2) Mr. Browne 
Every quarter, M., W., 2:00. S. R. 1 


Prerequisite: Demonstrated ability to carry on research and a working 
knowledge of physical training activities. 

The problems included in the course are those in the administration of 
physical education: adaptation of activities to fit the various school conditions; 
organization of incentives to stimulate interest in out-of-school participation; 
making programs for incapacitated children. Students must submit and have 
approved a description of the problem, plans of study, sources of information, 
ete., before undertaking the work. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded 
as 195B, 195C. 


215. Organization and Administration of Physical Education in 
Normal Schools, Teachers’ Colleges, Universities. (2) Dr. 
Browne 

Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 12:00 


Functions of Physical Education in normal schools and colleges. Organization 
of facilities, students and activities; promotion and administration. Courses for 
exercise and recreation, teacher training courses to meet the needs of schools. 
Study of catalogues. A personal investigation of one of these schools is a 
feature of this course. 


300. Seminar in Physical Education. (2) Mr. Browne 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 

Prerequisites: Graduate standing; a working knowledge of physical training 
activities; course 102A or its equivalent; physiology and psychology. 

More than one quarter of work will be recorded as 300B and 300C. Open 
to graduate students interested in the study of special problems in the field of 
physical education and to graduate students specializing in physical education. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Women Students. (No credit) 
Summer quarter, available hours, Tu., Th., 4:00; M., W., 5:00; 
M., W., F., 7:00 P.M. College Field. Miss Elliot 


This class is two one-hour periods each week, affording graduate students 
an opportunity to exercise and participate in recreation activities. Students 
will be assigned to activities according to their physical needs, and as far as 
possible to their inclination. This course is designed to allow relaxation and 
combat the sedentary habits of graduate student life. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Men Students. (No credit) 


Summer quarter, available hours, daily, 3:00-6:00. D. S. Gym. 
Mr. Blackman and Mr. Kirkes 


This class meets two periods each week for recreational activities. Students 
will be assigned to groups according to their needs and capacity, and as far as 
possible to their inclination. 
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Special Exercises for Graduate Women. (Nocredit) Miss Edwards 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 5:00-7:00 P.M. College Pool. 


Special Exercises for Graduate Men. (No credit) Mr. Sherrill 
Summer quarter, Tu., Th., 5:00. D.S. Pool 
All students are required to complete 20 hours in English, Psychology, and 
Education, and to satisfy at least 20 hours in each of four groups of subjects. 
Students specializing in Physical Education must complete at least 36 hours 
in this subject and are advised to have a full four-year college course, including 
the following courses, arranged as far as possible as follows: 


FOR WOMEN 
First Year: 
Fall Quarter— Biology 1A. General Biology. 
Physical Education 7A, 38A. 
Winter Quarter—Health 41. Personal Hygiene. 
Education 14. Principles of Teaching. 
Physical Education 23A, 7B. 
Spring Quarter—Health 52. Physiology. 
Health 49. Health and Food. 
Physical Education 7C, 38C. 
Second Year: 
Fall Quarter— Psychology 1. General Psychology. 
Physical Education 39A, 40A, 45. 
Winter Quarter—Psychology 2. Educational Psychology. 
Physical Education 88B, 40B, 47A. 
Spring Quarter—Physical Education 39B, 40C, 46. 
Third Year: 
Fall Quarter— Physical Education 48A, 44A, 109, 102A, 112A. 
Winter Quarter—Physical Education 44B, 102B, 112B. 
Spring Quarter—Health 44. School of Hygiene. 
Physical Education 44C, 102C, 112C. 
Fourth Year: 
Fall Quarter— Physical Education 105A, 120, 103A, 118, 210. 
Winter Quarter—Physical Education 105B, 114, 103B, 118. 
Spring Quarter—Physical Education 105C, 116, 108C, 118. 


PHYSICS 


1. Elementary Physics. (10) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 

Summer quarter, daily, 9:00-1:00. D. S. 802 

Laboratory fee, $6 

An introductory course covering fundamental principles of mechanics, mole- 
cular physics and heat during the first term; and electricity, sound, and light 
during the second term. Special attention is given to the training of the powers 
of reasoning in the application of general principles to concrete examples of 
phenomena in everyday life. The methods of teaching high school physics 
will be illustrated in this course, along with the discussions on the fundamental! 
principles of physics. 

2. Laboratory Course in Elementary Physics. (5) Mr. Fountain 
and Mr. Crudup 

Summer quarter, daily, 11:00-1:00. D. S. 302 

Laboratory fee, $6 

This course covers the laboratory work of Physics 1, and is offered for 
those students who have completed the equivalent of Physics 1 without adequate 
individual laboratory work. No credit is given for this eourse for those students 
who have received credit for Physics 1. 

3. Mechanics, Molecular Physics, and Heat. (5) Mr. Fountain 
and Mr. Crudup 

Summer quarter, first term, daily, 2:00-5:00. D. S. 302 

Laboratory fee, $3.50 

Prerequisites: Physics 1, or its equivalent, and Trigonometry. 

A general treatment of the fundamental laws of motion and energy and 
their applications to the forces in mechanics and the phenomena of molecular 
physics and heat. 

4. Electricity, Sound, and Light. (5) Mr. Fountain and Mr. 
Crudup 

Summer quarter, second term, daily, 2:00-5:00. D. S. 302 

Laboratory fee, $4 

Prerequisites: Physics 1, or its equivalent, and Trigonometry. 


A general treatment of the fundamental principles, theories, and applications 
of these subjects. 
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5. Radiotelephony. (4) Mr. Fountain and Mr. Crudup 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 11:00. D. S. 302. (Labora- 
tory, M., W., F., 3:00-5:00) 
Laboratory fee, $5 
Prerequisite: Physics 1. 
An elementary course in the theory and practical operation of radio receiving 


and transmitting apparatus. The laboratory work will include the construction 
and testing of radio receiving sets. 


105A. The Teaching of Physics in the High Schools. (2%) Mr. 
Fountain 
Summer quarter, first term, daily, 8:00. D. S. 302 


Prerequisites: Physics 1 or its equivalent. 

The methods discussed are designed especially to lead the high school student 
to reason about the laws and phenomena described in his text, or, where possible, 
to think them out for himself before he finds them in the text. The laboratory 
apparatus and experiments that best aid this method are also described. Special 
attention is given to experiments in mechanics, molecular physics, and heat. 
This course is primarily designed for teachers who have already taught 
elementary physics, with individual laboratory work. 


105B. The Teaching of Physics in the High Schools. (2%) Mr. 
Fountain 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 8:00. D.S. 302 


Prerequisite: Physics 1 or its equivalent. 
This course is a continuation of course 105A, dealing mainly with the subject- 
matter in electricity, sound, and light. 


122. Electron Theories of Electricity and Matter. (2%) Mr. 
Fountain 
Summer quarter, second term, daily, 11:00. D. S. 302 


Prerequisite: Physics 4. 
This course is designed to present the latest theories as to the nature of 


electricity and matter. 
PSYCHOLOGY 


*1. General Psychology. (4) Mr. Lanier 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. P. 203 
Laboratory fee, $1 


This course or its equivalent is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 
Not open to freshmen. 

Motivation factors in behavior and innate dispositions; the nervous system 
and its function; sensory-motor mechanisms; kinds of responses; learning and 
co-ordination of activity; instincts and emotions; selective responses; orienta- 
tions to local stimuli, perception-patterns, illusions, and hallucinations; language 
and thought; memory; self-control; personality and problems of adjustment. 
Simple experiments will form the basis of the work. 


120. Physiological Psychology. (4) Mr. Lanier 
Summer quarter, Tu., F., 4:00.. P. 208. (Laboratory hours to 
be arranged) 
Laboratory fee, $2 


The physiology of the nervous system as related to behavior; the evolution 
of the nervous system from the comparative standpoint; its development in the 
individual and its gross structure; the functions of the brain; nerve cells and 
their synapses; spinal, sub-cortical, and cortical tracts; reflex action; conduction 
and fatigue, and the effects of certain drugs on irritability and conductivity; 
learning; the sense organs and response mechanism. 


140. Social Psychology. (4) 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 8:00. P. 203. Mr. Peterson 
and Mr. Yarborough 


Innate tendencies to be influenced by the behavior of one’s fellows, and their 
organization into group attitudes of opposition and co-operation; the respective 
roles of habits, customs. conventions, language, suggestion, and imitation; 
emotions’ and their relation to social progress; leadership,individual differences, 
and vocational selection. 


150. Abnormal Psychology. (4) Mr. Fletcher 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 11:00. P. 203 


A Mental adjustment and integration of behavior into personality; conflicts and 
dissociations involving mild abnormality, dreams, automatisms, divided personali- 
ties, and the various anasthesias, hallucinations, amnesias, and delusions incident 
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to them; suggestion and hypnotism; the grouping of disorders into syndromes 
characterizing certain types of insanity; hereditary factors in mental disorganiza- 
tion. Relations to normal behavior and means of maintaining the integrity of 
personality will be emphasized. 


184. Intelligence and Mental Tests. (4) Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
Yarborough 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. P. 2038 
Laboratory. fee, $2.50 


An advanced course dealing with conceptions of intelligence and with the 
development and technique of mental testing; the beginnings of mental testing; 
3inet’s contributions and methods; revisions of the Binet tests; units of measure- 
ment and problems regarding their equality; absolute and relative scales; con- 
ceptions of intelligence and problems regarding the growth of intelligence. Open 
to students who have had psychology 115 or 116, or a course in experimental 
psychology. 


201. Psychological and Statistical Methods. (4) Mr. Lanier 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 3:00. P. 203 


Quantitative procedure in experimental investigations; methods of comparison 
of groups; percentile and probability tables and their uses; measurement of 
relationship; linearity of regression lines; partial and multiple correlation; kinds 
and treatment. of errors in scores; ‘“‘best method” of scoring tests; weighting 
the several units in mental test scales; construction and standardization of 
relative and of absolute performance scales or standards; short cuts in calculation. 
Students are encouraged to develop their methods and knowledge by actual 
experiment and work on practical problems, as well as by studies of representative 
researches in psychology and in educational psychology. 


202. Problems in Psychology. (4) Mr. Peterson, Mr. Yarborough 
Every quarter, S., 10:00-12:00, and laboratory hours. P. 2038 


Special studies in general, social, genetic, abnormal, individual, comparative 
and experimental psychology. Each student is assigned a problem in a chosen 
field for intensive investigation under scientifically controlled conditions. In- 
dividual direction will be given and apparatus will be provided as needed. All 
students meet two hours per week for discussion and criticism. More than 
one quarter’s work is recorded as 202B, 202C, ete. Open only to students who 
are properly qualified in experimental work. 


302A. Seminar in Psychology. (2) Mr. Peterson, Mr. Yarborough 
Every quarter, hours to be arranged ; 
This is a research course for students doing their major work in the depart- 
ment, and is open to those who are working on theses in psychology. Reports 


on each student’s work and on other researches are discussed in the class. 
More than one quarter’s work is recorded as 302B, 302C, 302D. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2A. Psychology of Childhood. (4) Mr. Garrison. 
Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 10:00. P. 204 
Laboratory fee, $2 


Prerequisite: A satisfactory course in Psychology. 

The purpose of this course is to furnish the teacher, social worker, etc., 
with the principles and laws of the growth and development of the child. The 
emphasis is placed on the study of the child as prerequisite to a study of the. 
methods of training him. The major topics are: Genetic foundations; the influence 
of heredity and environment on growth; the beginnings of mental life; develop- 
ment of the nervous system and accessory organs; effects of nutrition and 
general bodily condition on mental and physical growth; the development of 
innate and early acquired tendencies and capacities and their relation to physical, 
mental and moral growth; growth in specific mental capacities; the meaning 
of infancy; development through play; the child’s place in society today, the 
historical child. At least four hours per week will be devoted to laboratory and 
observational work. 
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2B. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. (4) Mr. 
Fletcher 


Summer quarter, Tu., F., 8:00. (Laboratory hours to be ar- 
ranged.) P. 204 


Laboratory fee, $2 


In this course the child is studied in relation to his school environment. 
The major topics are: Individual differences, their significance in education, their 
measurements and graphic representation, exceptional children and their treat- 
ment; adjusting the child to the school situation; types and principles of learning. 
with applications to elementary school work; effective methods of studying the 
various subjects; attitudes, their development and their relation to achievement 
in school and in life; the development and use of interest in the subjects; effects 
of drili; development of ideals, mental training and transfer; fatigue. This course 
is sequential to 2A. At least four hours per week will be devoted to laboratory 
and observational work. (Not open to students who have credit for 102B.) 


*15. Elementary Course in Standardized Tests. (4) Mr. Adams 
Summer quarter, Tu., F., 2:00. P. 204. (Laboratory hours to 
be arranged) 


Laboratory fee, $2.50 


This is a non-technical course intended for grade teachers, supervisors and 
principals. One group intelligence test and educational tests for the following 
elementary school subjects will be studied and used; arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
handwriting, and composition. Students will do testing, score test paper, work up 
results in the form of reports, compare children tested with established norms, 
compare ability in intelligence with educational achievements. 


102A. Advanced Educational Psychology, Genetic Aspects. (4) 
Mr. Garrison 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 9:00. P. 204 
Laboratory fee, $2 


In this course the theories of development are studied in relation to their 
bearings on educational practice in general. The major topics are: Theories 
of human development in general; mental development paralleling structural; 
relative importance of heredity and environment;~ theories and assumptions 
concerning instincts and early acquired traits—their classification, development 
and methods of modification; suggestion; imitation. The work of the course 
will be based on original works and researches. : 


103A. Psychology of Adolescence. (4) Mr. Garrison 
Sumer quarter Mis Pia, tho. H., 11-002 \P.-204 
Laboratory fee, $2 


This course is intended primarily for students who are interested in boys 
and girls of the pre-adolescent and adolescent ages. The following topics are 
treated: Adolescent development, with normal and abnormal characteristics; 
education of the instincts and emotions; developing social attitudes; the group 
responsibilities; physiological development and classification; the diagnosis of 
capacities and vocational guidance; mental and emotional hygiene. Special 
emphasis will be given to the psychological problems involved in such extra- 
curricular organizations as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Junior Red Cross, 
athletic clubs, young people’s religious organizations, and boys’ ‘“‘gangs.”’ 


*115. Educational Tests and Measurements. (4) Mr. Adams 


Summer quarter, Tu., F., 3:00. P. 204. (Laboratory hours to 
be arranged) 


Laboratory fee, $2.50 


This is an advanced graduate course planned for the superintendent, super- 
visor, or principal who wishes to acquaint himself with the application of the 
tests used to measure the children’s ability and progress in the school subjects. 
It will involve a survey of the available tests and scales; the general technique 
of giving and scoring tests: tabulating results; the interpretation of the results; 
the use of tests in directing teaching and supervising, measuring progress, 
making school surveys; method of experimentation, selection and diagnosis, and 
guidance. 
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*116. The Psychology and Treatment of Exceptional Children. (4) 
Mr. Fletcher 


Summer quarter, M., Tu., Th., F., 12:00. P. 204. (Laboratory 
hours to be arranged) 


Laboratory fee, $2.50 


This course is designed to give training in the measurement of mental ability, 
or innate capacity, and in the selection, by tests and otherwise, of exceptional 
children, both sub-normal and super-normal. Various mental tests are used, 
and considerable practice is afforded in the actual testing and study of children 
in various institutions, as well as in the use of statistical methods. Topics for 
special study are: nature and frequency of mental deficiency and superiority ; 
causes and problems of retardation; relation of mentality to delinquency; uses 
of mental tests in juvenile courts, in vocational guidance, in classifying students 
in school work, and in surveys; uses of group and of individual tests; the 
standardization of tests. 


216. Research in Educational Psychology, Experimental Education, 
and Tests and Measurements. (4) Mr. Garrison 


Every quarter, Th., hours to be arranged. P. 206A 


This course affords graduate students an opportunity for the investigation 
of those topics in education which lend themselves to treatment by the experi- 
mental methods of psychological research. Problems of directed learning, memo- 
rization, retention, application, improvement by different methods, development 
and standardization of tests, and similar problems may be undertaken. More than 
one quarter’s work is recorded as 216B, etc. (Open only to students majoring in 
the department.) 


303A. Seminar in Educational Psychology. (2) Mr. Garrison 


Every quarter, hours to be arranged 


This course is designed for and is required of all graduate students who are 
working on theses or majoring in educational psychology, and is open only to 
such students. More than one quarter’s work will be recorded as 303B, etc. 


SOCIOLOGY 


S62. Principles of Family Case Work. (2) Mr. Duncan 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
Ph:, 4:00.) de A202 


A study of the principles underlying the social treatment of families suffer- 
ing from some form of maladjustment within the family group. Consideration 
will be given to methods of securing information and of interpreting the infor- 
mation secured. Forms of relief and sources from which it may come. 


73. Social Progress. (2) Mr. Duncan 


Summer quarter, first term, repeated second term, M., Tu., W., 
Th;,75200) io A205 


Criteria of social progress. A study of various theories as to the factors in 
social progress. 
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